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AN a number of points all 
elephant trainers agree. 
These are: First, that the 
tall, fat-legged, small-eyed 
elephant of big girth, with 
a long, tapering trunk thick 
at the base and with a 
prominent bulge at the forehead, is not only 
the handsomest but also the most docile and 
intelligent of his kind. Second, that an ele- 
phant is fully aware of his prodigious strength 
compared with man’s, and that the reason an 
elephant obeys his master is not because he is 
afraid of him, but because he has an affection 
for him. Third, you may beat a “bad” ele- 
phant to death or kill him by ramming red- 
hot irons down his throat in an effort to press 
the ‘‘squeal of surrender” out of him, but the 
one and only way to train an elephant to 
perform tricks is through kindness and 
patience unending. Fourth, so long as 
young elephants are obtainable, it is waste of 
time to break an elephant more than three- 
quarters grown, for not only is an older 
elephant slower to learn, but he soon becomes 
too bulky and heavy to perform anywhere 
except inacircus ring. Lastly, but not least, 
without exception the intelligence of the 





elephant far exceeds that of any other animal; 
no other is as quick and as willing to learn. 

As a matter of fact, elephant trainers main- 
tain that training an elephant to perform is 
like teaching a boy circus-riding, only less 
difficult. Where the boy, despite all his 
agility and suppleness, requires years to learn 
his profession, the elephant, despite his bulk 
and seeming awkwardness, learns his most 
difficult tricks within a few months. Where 
the boy must develop muscle and sinew and 
spend innumerable hours gradually learning 
to acquire balance or to limber up unwieldy 
joints and bones, generally it is necessary 
only to make an elephant comprehend what 
is wanted, to have him perform a trick. For, 
strange though it may seem, this mountain of 
flesh is somewhat of a gymnast. In his own 
wild domain he can readily negotiate the 
steepest mountain side, can charge through 
thickets over the roughest ground at express- 
train speed, and may be seen at play rearing 
up on his hind legs and even resting his pon- 
derous fore feet across the spine of another 
elephant as if performing the trick of the 
“pyramid ” for an admiring audience. 

A number of the simpler tricks with which 
an elephant entertains his audience are en- 
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tirely rudimentary and come as natural to him 
as the lapping of milk comes to a cat. For 
instance, the blowing of a mouth harmonica. 
With childlike curiosity the big beast is forever 
groping and investigating with the tip of his 
trunk, and by means of the blunt, fingerlike 
projection on the end of it he picks up the 
harmonica just as he would pick up a pin or a 
penny or any other thing his monstrously 
elongated nose encounters. The natural 
inhaling and exhaling of the breath through 
the trunk starts the ‘‘music,’” and this so 
pleases this beast with the mind of a child, 
that the difficulty is not to make him play 
when told, but to make him quit at word 
of command. Exactly the same with the 
dinner bell, which any elephant will grasp in 
the tip of his trunk and swing in wide arcs, 
delighting himself with the tintinnabulation. 
And when once, by means of sugar and petting 
and caressing, the big fellow has been made 
to understand when to start and when to stop 
the racket, it is an easy matter to substitute 
a fan for the bell and say the animal is fanning 
himself. 

Not until the trainer begins to teach his 
pupil acrobatic tricks do his real troubles 
begin. The man may have an entire herd of 
eight raw elephants to break in, and each of 
these must be broken separately, day for day 
and one after another. To accomplish this 
the training is conducted in the same logical 
manner as that of a schoolboy learning arith- 
metic. Just as the schoolboy learns addi- 
tion before he learns subtraction, learns sub- 
traction before he learns multiplication, and 
must know multiplication before he can ven- 
ture into the difficulties of division, so each 
trick the elephant learns is the foundation of 
a more complicated one. Before an elephant 
can be taught to waltz on his hind legs he 
must know how to walk on them, before he 
can walk on his hind legs he must learn to 
balance himself on them, and so on. 

When the actual work of the trainer begins, 
he finds himself opposite a mild, willing, good- 
natured creature possessing intelligence some- 
thing like a three-year-old child, but weighing 
from twenty-five to forty times as much as 
himself and at first incapable of understanding 
what he wishes to convey. His sole stock in 
trade with which to bring the great creature 
under control is a lump of sugar of the sort 
of which you need two or three to sweeten 
your morning coffee. He is to begin to teach 
a leviathan to lie down and to stand up at a 
word just as if instead of weighing from 2,000 


to 4,000 pounds the animal were a mere 
puppy. And as if the beast were a mere 
puppy the trainer proceeds. He may not be 
able to put his hands on the giant’s head and 
press the huge body to earth as he would that 
of a young dog, but he can rig up blocks and 
tackles to connect with each of the animal’s 
feet, pull the legs from under him, and bring 
him to a fall. It may seem a strenuous 
method, literally to throw the big beast until 
it has learned to lie down when ordered, but 
above all its master sees to it that the animal 
is not injured, wherefor the stall is littered 
three feet deep with straw to break the fall 
when the young giant comes crashing down. 

Twenty feet to the right or to the left of the 
candidate four heavy stakes are driven into 
the ground, and from each of these runs a 
block and tackle connecting with each leg and 
manned by ten or a dozen men. When all is 
ready the trainer stands in front of the animal, 
raises his hook, and “‘Down! down!” he 
orders. The elephant pays no attention. 
He stands “weaving” his trunk and swaying 
his body from side to side. “‘ Down! down!’ 
shouts the trainer again, and upon a signal 
some forty men begin to heave and tug, the 
blocks squeak, the ropes creak, and while the 
trainer continues shouting his command the 
pachyderm’s legs begin to be drawn from 
under him. With a scalp-raising trumpet, 
the startled creature begins to struggle, lash- 
ing with his trunk from side to side and 
groping with its tip against the floor, fran- 
tically seeking for a hold to steady himself. 
But the relentless ropes continue to draw his 
legs. The huge beast leans at a forbidding 
angle, bellowing like a herd of steers and 
drowning the ‘‘ Down! down!” of the trainer. 
The great body begins to totter; for an in- 
stant it regains its balance, then it falls, 
crashing with a dull thud on to the bed of 
straw. Trumpeting like the screech out of a 
cracked steam calliope, the brute tries vainly 
to struggle to his feet, until at the end of three 
or four minutes he begins to realize that 
nothing so very startling has happened and 
that really he ought to feel very comfortable 
indeed. 

The object now is to make the pupil under- 
stand that no earthly harm was intended. 
The man advances, talking reassuringly, feeds 
sugar and pieces of apple, placing them direct- 
ly into the mouth, where his lazy lordship 
prefers to have them placed rather than be 
subjected to the bother of having to grasp them 
in his trunk. Then the master pats behind 
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“When the herd 1s drilled to perform a little play.” 


the big flap ears, caresscs between the fore 
legs where the warty hide is soft as a baby’s, 
and strokes the trunk, that center wherein 
terminate all the delicate, sensitive nerves ex- 
tending throughout the colossal body. When 
the big fellow finally has quieted, the ropes 
are slackened, the trainer gives his order 
“Up! up!” and the brute, finding himself 
released, rises to his feet, when he is further 
assured until ready for the next fall. 

Four or five times during the lesson, which 
endures for an hour, the legs are pulled from 
under the brute. Then he is led back to his 
stall and made comfortable and permitted to 
nose around and grumble with neighbor 
elephants throughout the night until he re- 
alizes that no harm and that much sugar has 
come to him. Oftenest toward the close of 
the second lesson the pupil is indifferent as to 
whether he is thrown or not, and once in this 
frame of mind he begins to reason out what 
all the fuss is about. Rarely later than the 
end of a week he understands the simple yet 
impressive trick of bringing his ton or more 
of bone and sinew to earth at the mere word 
of the commanding pygmy. Moreover, not 
only does he understand what “‘down” and 
what “‘up” mean, but he obeys promptly 
a mere cue like the almost imperceptible 
raising or lowering of the trainer’s shoulder. 
Yet, readily as an elephant learns his lesson, 
when you recall that daily the elephant man 
must repeat this exercise eight times so as to 
break in all the members of his herd at one 
and the same time, you can appreciate what 
laborious, nerve-testing work is that of the 
trainer. 

Before an elephant can learn to rear on his 
hind legs, he must learn to raise either fore 
foot when told. Therefore this is the next 


step the man takes in the education of his 
beasts, and while he is about this, he may as 
well break them to raise either hind foot, so 
that the animals learn to raise at the same 
time any of the four combinations of front and 
hind feet, a trick often used in the posing or 
grouping of a herd. To raise one of these 
ponderous feet, measuring from fourteen to 
eighteen inches across the sole and held down 
by anywhere from five hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds of dead weight, most trainers 
resort to the block and tackle leading from a 
foot to the roof of the stall directly overhead. 
Other trainers use an ‘“‘educated” elephant, 
one of the best known of these being Tom, 
of the Walter Main circus. The story that 
one elephant will pick up a trick by observing 
another is fable, but Tom, who himself is a 
star performer, can break an elephant to the 
trick of lifting his legs in one-half the time 
required by the block-and-tackle method. 
As if perfectly conscious of his own impor- 
tance, he strides forth majestically and, with 
the sage air of a college professor, passes his 
trunk across the back and down the sides of 
the candidate as if to soothe him; then he 
stands, his little eyes twinkling and riveted 
on the trainer. At the word he winds the 
tip of his trunk about the fat ankle of the 
‘“‘sreen” elephant and lifts slightly. If the 
foot does not come up readily, he takes a 
firmer hold, and up it comes just as a half- 
grown tree would or as one end of a freight 
car would if grasped by that animated derrick. 

However, whether the feet are lifted by 
men with block and tackle or whether the 
physical force is supplied by an elephant 
assistant, the manner of teaching to raise the 
foot remains the same. Up and down, up 
and down, the ponderous member is raised 
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and lowered at intervals, hundreds of times, 
while with heavenly patience the man gives 
his orders, now patting, now caressing, and 
ever feeding lumps of sugar just as if he were 
humoring a little child instead of trying to 
conquer the giant creature before him. Ex- 
actly as a pup learns to raise a pudgy paw, 
once you have raised and lowered it often 
enough for him, so the purpose of the lesson 
dawns on the mind of the elephant. At first 
he obeys hesitatingly as if uncertain of him- 
self, but before long he obeys promptly. 
When one fore foot has been broken in, then 
the other fore foot is drilled, 
and then the feet are alter- 
nately exercised, until when 
perfect, at the end of four 
or six days, the hind feet are 
similarly broken in and ex- 
ercised in conjunction with 
the fore feet. 

The next logical step the 
trainer takes in the educa- 
tion of his herd is to teach it 
the ancient yet always spec- 
tacular trick of rearing on 
hind legs, with fore legs, 
thick as telegraph poles, 
raised high in air and trunks 
curled skyward as if salut- 
ing an audience. Exactly 
as if each two-ton giant were 
a young dog the instructor 
must proceed. Despite the 
forbidding weight and de- 
spite protest and struggle, 
each beast must actually be 
lifted on to its hind legs 
and must be lifted and 
lowered, lifted and lowered 
a hundred, two hundred times, until the ani- 
mal brain comprehends what the mind of the 
master wants to convey. 

To accomplish this the trainer again resorts 
to the block and tackle. Around the girth 
of the animal is strapped a broad belivband 
to the lowest point of which chains are at- 
tached, led between the fore legs and fastened 
to the block and tackle overhead. Either 
a small army of men or a working elephant is 
hitched to the end of the rope ready to lift 
the pupil clear off his fore feet and on to his 
hind feet. As when teaching the beast to 
lie down, the trainer takes his position and 
gives his order. The blocks squeak, the 
ropes creak, and the timbers crack as the 
weight of the fore half of the gray mountain of 





“The ancient yet always 5 pec- 
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flesh is hoisted upward. ‘Terrified at the 
strange sensation of leaving earth, the brute 
trumpets the ear-piercing trumpet of rage. 
His eyes twinkle dangerously. His ears are 
set forward like those of a rogue elephant 
about to charge. Like lightning the trunk 
switches in wide arcs, upward and downward 
and from right to left, seeking to annihilate 
the invisible creature responsible for the 
outrage. But mercilessly the beast is held 
in the grasp of the iron chains, and there he is 
kept for a few seconds before he is gently 
lowered to be patted and petted and rubbed 
and smoothed down while 
he is called pet names and 
fed the all-conquering lump 
of sugar. The trainer may 
be putting in fourteen hours 
a day giving extra lessons 
to the laggards of the herd, 
yet, even though the pupil 
should be one evincing 
slight aptitude, the trainer 
must show the same ever- 
lasting kindness necessary 
in the very first stages until 
dawn of success lends en- 
couragement. 

As a rule, toward the end 
of the second lesson, even 
though the pupil may not 
yet rise to his hind legs of 
his own accord, he is taught 
to remain in the erect po- 
sition. Just as when train- 
ing a dog you might hold 
him up on his hind legs and 
be ready to catch him the 
instant you release him and 
he wants to go back on 
all fours, so the elephant trainer teaches his 
elephant to remain erect. While held up 
by the harness the ropes are slightly slackened 
for an instant and are hauled taut the moment 
the elephant sags, the trainer shouting his 
command. In this way the pupil is made 
to understand what is expected of him. 
Usually toward the end of the third lesson he 
makes half-hearted attempts to raise both 
fore feet—invariably first raising the foot 
which he was first taught to lift—but at least 
a week is required before the trick is perfectly 
learned. 

When a trainer has taught his herd to stand 
on their hind legs, he teaches his elephants to 
walk upright and to waltz. The great beast 
has not only learned how to learn by this time, 
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“She curls the tip of her trunk about a bowling ball.” 


but has acquired the greatest confidence and 
affection for his master. Often he plays 
with him and fondles him with the great 
trunk, curling the tip about the man’s neck or 
winding it about his arm or leg and pulling 
him toward him every time he attempts to 
depart. The huge, docile animal, capable of 
grasping a full-grown man in his trunk and 
hurling him a hundred feet, has learned to 
follow the trainer even as a mastiff might 
follow a little child, and on this hinges the 
surprising and always ludicrous trick of an 
elephant standing on his hind legs and 
“waltzing.” 

The elephant is told to rear, and standing 
upright with fore legs uplifted, like the big, 
overgrown schoolboy he is, he is ordered to 
raise a hind foot. Even to the good-natured 
beast often this seems the last straw. He tries 
again and again but, conscious of the effect of 
acrashing o¢ his prodigious weight, he dare not 
trust himself. Sometimes the slightest sort 
of a prod with an elephant hook into an ankle 
is necessary before he will make even an 
attempt. At first the foot is raised merely 
the slightest fraction of an inch. Gradually, 
however, the beast discovers how agile he 
really is, and as confidence comes the foot 
is raised higher and higher. Then the other 
foot is prodded and coaxed until the animal 
ventures the slightest step forward. 
Before three lessons the pupil has 
learned to walk erect with a proper 
stride. When given the cue, by 
following the trainer around and 
around the candidate learns how to 
waltz. 

By the time a trainer has taught 
his herd walking erect and waltz- 
ing, he may be said to have taught 
it the “‘ Three R’s” of its profession 
and he looks about him to select 
the most intelligent beasts in his col- 
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To each elephant is assigned a 
repertory of tricks depending upon 
the aptitude of the individual. The 
elephant slow to learn is given 
some passive part like sitting on 
the sharp edge of a tub and trying 
to look pleasant. The big pupil 
is ordered on his hind legs and is 
steadily urged backward until his 
heels encounter the tub, when he 
sits down as unexpectedly as a 
human creature walking backward 
and blundering onto a chair. 

To the best elephant in the herd the trainer 
assigns the feat of standing on the head. 
Strange though it may seem, even this strik- 
ing pose is not an unnatural one to the 
elephant, for not infrequently in India when 
in the first throes of despair a cow will pitch 
herself forward on to her head and even raise 
her hind feet clear of the ground. But a 
difficult and dangerous trick this is, one not in 
favor with many trainers, for, despite the 
elephant’s wonderful sense of equilibrium, 
not excelled by that of any other animal, there 
remains always the danger of a fall disastrous 
to the life and limb of the valuable performer. 
Nevertheless, almost every elephant herd has 
at least one colossal star who gets down on his 
knees, plants the butt end of his trunk against 
the floor, and with the ease and grace of a 
trained acrobat standing on head and hands 
lifts his ponderous hind quarters until the feet 
are high in air. 

To teach this always spectacular trick the 
trainer again uses the block and tackle. To 
forestall the effects of a bad fall, the floor of 
the training stable is thickly littered with 
straw. Then the candidate is harnessed with 
chains and the bellyband and block and tackle 
as he was when learning to rear, the difference 
being that the chains from under the belly 
lead between the hind instead of between the 
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fore legs, so that the hind quarters instead 
of the fore quarters may be raised. 

Then the trainer gives his cue and signals 
to hoist. Be the animal ever so docile and 
intelligent, the first time he is lifted in this 
manner he is mad clear through. Whatever 
is in reach of his trunk is razed absolutely. 
Right and left and up and down sweeps the 
trunk, tense as a steel spring, as elephants’ 
trunks are apt to be when on murder bent. 
Should the trainer at this time venture within 
reach he would be grasped, hurled to the roof 
of the barn, and come down with every bone 
broken, only to be trampled into pulp. Bel- 
lowing, trumpeting with rage, the animal 
reaches beneath its belly to tear off the hated 
chain, and not until it is back on all fours does 
it begin to calm under the caresses of the 
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instructor. Then the candidate is hoisted 
again to the din of bellowing and trumpeting, 
and still again and again he is lifted until he 
begins to realize that it is all in the day’s work. 
In time the hind legs are raised higher and 
still higher until he is forced to bend at the 
knees. Rarely before the fourth day has 
the pupil progressed so that he may be 
lifted clear on to his head, where he is steadied 
by guide ropes to prevent falling to either side, 
until at the end of a week or so he not only 
knows how to balance himself, but makes an 
attempt to perform the trick when ordered. 

Among the special tricks an elephant 
trainer teaches a pair of his animals, none is a 
greater favorite than the ‘‘seesaw” trick, 
when two of these giant beasts mount either 
end of a plank balanced on a fulcrum about 

the middle and “‘seesaw” up and down 
with the apparent delight of a pair of 
schoolboys. This trick, which is a 
never-ending source of delight to the 
little folks and an excusable ‘‘time- 
killer” introducing a performance, ap- 
pears simple enough, and yet its teach- 
ing involves overcoming an aversion 
in the very nature of the giant creature. 
Of all animals none is 
naturally as fearful and 
as cautious where he 
steps as the elephant. 
Because of his enormous 
weight he is exceedingly 
careful before he steps 
on suspected ground. 
Before he ventures even 
across a substantial road 
bridge he thrashes the 
flooring with his trunk 
to test it, and if he does 
not like the looks of 
things nothing short of 
a twelve-wheeled freight 
locomotive can budge 
him. 

To induce such a sus- 
picious colossus to stand 
on one end of a long 
plank balanced about 
the middle on a three- 
foot-high fulcrum and 
bearing another ele- 
phant at the far end of 
some twenty wabbly feet 
of oak is a work of pa- 
tience. At first the plank 
is laid flat on the ground 
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and the elephants walk along it to fa- 
miliarize themselves with it. ‘Then the 
plank is raised a few inches at about 
the middle, one end being slightly over- 
balanced to touch the ground. One 
elephant is coaxed or slightly prodded 
up the incline until, when he is a little 
beyond the fulcrum, the 
farther end overbalances 
and rests upon the 
ground, permitting the 
second elephant to 
mount, after which the 
first elephant retreats to 
his end of the plank. 
Sometimes an elephant 
absolutely refuges to take 
the risk, and no amount 
of coaxing and prodding 
can induce him to change 
his mind. In this ex- 
tremity some trainers re- g 
sort to other elephants to ’ 
help them out. The un- 
ruly candidate, headed 
for the plank, finds him- 
self between two other 
elephants who block re- 
treat to either side, while 
gently but ever so firmly 
he is pushed forward by 
the gigantic head of still 
another elephant who 
comes up from behind. 
In this manner the 
youngster is induced to 
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see for himself that no “Often at this stage the animal falls and is saved from injury 


danger exists. As the 

fulcrum is raised six 

inches higher from time to time, the teacher 
elephants may be obliged not infrequently 
to stand by in case of rebellion, but generally 
the pupil is far too intelligent not to realize 
that the danger is merely seeming, and on 
command he learns within a week or two not 
only to balance himself, but to step forward 
when his mate steps backward and vice versa, 
to produce the up-and-down motion. 

Many other familiar tricks, like riding a 
bicycle, walking on the tops of a series of big 
wooden bottles, and so on, the elephant trainer 
teaches his pupil, and these might be described 
without end. Only the teaching of one extra- 
ordinary feat of balancing remains to be told. 
This trick is the astounding one of an elephant 
standing erect on his hind legs on the curved 
surface of a two-foot-thick, wooden cylinder. 


only by the harness.” 


Months of patience are required to teach 
this feat, and many a fine beast has been lost 
or utterly ruined while learning the dangerous 
turn. To place the leviathan in a sling and 
expect him to maintain his balance is mani- 
festly impossible. In the first place, con- 
sidering the strain to which the hind legs are 
to be subjected, the muscles and sinews of 
these must be gradually strengthened and 
developed for weeks before the real training 
begins. The animal is walked and walked 
on his hind legs until it seems as if he were as 
much at home on them as on all fours. Be- 
fore attempting this trick, so expert must the 
elephant be that he can walk on his hind legs 
up and down a stairway. And such balance 
must he acquire and so hardened must his 
muscles become that he can stand erect on 
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one hind leg for the space of a minute without 
showing signs of fatigue. 

When the real breaking in begins, the 
trainer teaches his animal in the same manner 
by which a human acrobat is taught to balance 
himself on a huge wooden ball. At first the 
cylinder is firmly wedged in a stationary 
position, and, harnessed in slings, the elephant 
gingerly steps on to the contrivance. After 
several lessons, when the uncertain footing 
of the curved 
surface has be- 
come familiar, 
the cylinder is 
slightly loosened 
to permit a mere 
half-inch of play. 
Often at this 
stage the animal 
falls and is saved 
from injury only 
by the harness of 
ropes and slings. 
But once he has 
learned to bal- 
ance himself on 
a half-inch of 
play another half 
inch is added, then an inch, two inches, six 
inches, a foot, two feet, and so on, until, just 
as sure-footedly as a human performer, the 
great beast can plant its enormous feet with 
exactly enough allowance not only to balance 
itself but to work the cylinder forward or 
backward without overbalancing one way or 
another. 

Between the times when a trainer is break- 
ing in the stars of his herd, he drills his brutes 
to work together collectively. Each animal 
must learn to work with all the other beasts, 
especially when the herd is drilled to perform 
a little “play,” like the performance of the 
double herd given by the trainer of the Bar- 
num & Bailey show. 

This herd lumbers into the ring, mountain 
guns strapped on top of the gray, swaying 
backs. First, there is marching and drilling 
in step, two, four, eight, and sixteen abreast. 
Then ensues a skirmish, and a battle is waged 
by elephants unguided even by word of com- 
mand, the combatants themselves reaching 
around with their trunks to fire the cannon. 
Amidst deafening crashes some of the ele- 
phants topple over, wounded. Red Cross 
elephants attend them as they fall. When the 
smoke clears the wounded elephants are 
picked up and led away. The trainer himself 
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is picked up in the trunks of two mighty 
tuskers walking side by side and is borne 
away, while every other elephant picks up 
an American flag and, swinging it on high, 
marches off in triumphant procession. 

A single instance is sufficient to show what 
time and patience were required to break each 
of these sixteen elephants before attempting 
the rehearsal of the play. The mere breaking 
of these readily frightened animals to the din 
of crashing fire- 
arms was a Vic- 
tory in itself, for 
the mere snap- 
ping of a parlor 
match will set a 
raw elephant 
crazy to the point 
of stampeding. 
To train the herd 
into hearing 
shooting, the 
trainer began by 
firing an ordi- 
nary toy cap 
pistol. Times 
there were when 
it seemed as if 
the entire herd would stampede. The ele- 
phants, chained by a hind foot, tugged at 
their shackles and bellowed and trumpeted, 
rose to their hind legs, threw themselves 
forward until it seemed as if the leg shackles 
must burst, tossed their heads, and lashed 
with their trunks until they seemed in blind 
frenzy. Always by kindness and the same 
old patience the trainer quieted them, spend- 
ing hours in walking from beast to beast. At 
last, when the sound of the cap pistol had 
become familiar, larger caps were fired, then 
blank cartridges from a tiny revolver, then 
larger calibered blank shots, and so on until 
at last the animals were indifferent even to the 
crash and the recoil of the cannons fired from 
their very backs. 

No account of the training of elephants 
would be complete without describing the new 
method of training with which Peter Barlow 
broke in the Luna Park, Coney Island, 
elephant herds. Three years Barlow 


ago 


came to Luna Park from Ceylon bringing 
thirty-four elephants so green that they still 
wore the original grass ropes woven by the 
natives who had caught them, while the 
beasts themselves did not even know what to 
do with oats and bran when they saw them. 
Within the incredibly short space of five 

















weeks these thirty-four elephants were 
trained ‘so that fourteen of them were sent 
to the St. Louis Exposition to give perform- 
ances, while the remaining twenty began to 
“show” at Luna Park. To this day not one 
of these elephants would know an elephant 
hook or a block and tackle if he saw one. 

“Take the intelligence of the three most 
stupid men in any average hundred and you 
have the intelligence of a trained elephant,” 
Barlow told me recently. ‘‘That’s founda- 
tion enough to work upon, considering that 
to make an elephant obey you need only to 
make him understand what you want. Ifa 
trainer cannot make an elephant understand, 
it is his own and not the elephant’s fault. 
Punishment is out of the question. If an 
elephant is lazy, a mere tap across the butt of 
the trunk with the stalk of a whip is enough to 
wake him up. I don’t even believe in the 
block-and-tackle methods of training ele- 
phants. The simplest way to break in an 
elephant is the best, and the simplest way 
is not to ruffle the animal’s feelings, but to 
keep him happy and keep his mind con- 
centrated on what you want. , 

“Tf you tap the foot of a green horse with 
your hand and say ‘Hold up!’ what does the 
horse do? He understands after several 
attempts. So does an elephant, a creature 
infinitely more intelligent than the most know- 
ing horse—and I ought to know, for I’d been 
a circus rider in the 
Barnum & Bailey 
show for fourteen 
years before I took up 
with elephants. If I 
want an elephant to 
raise a certain foot, I 
simply grasp it in my 
hand and try to lift 
it, at the same time 
giving my command. 
After ten or a dozen 
attempts he under- 
stands. To make an 
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this is up order the second foot lifted. When 
the second foot is tapped often enough the 
elephant comprehends. He does not rise at 
once to his hind legs, of course. At first he 
jumps ever so little off the one leg without 
bringing the other down. Later he springs up 
higher and higher until he trusts himself for 
an instant on his hind legs with the fore legs 
barely lifted from the ground. Finally, he 
gains confidence and stands up erect and 
proper. In the same manner I teach my 
elephants to stand on their heads, the elephant 
being made to kneel, then to raise one and 
then the other hind foot.” 

What was undoubtedly the most spectacular 
elephant performance ever executed was con- 
ceived by this same trainer, when the Luna 
Park plunging elephants were shown. These 
elephants, after performing various tricks, 
would lumber to the top of a chute forty feet 
long and twenty feet wide, set at the steep 
angle of thirty-five degrees and leading into a 
spacious lake of ocean water. Without hesi- 
tation one elephant after another would walk 
on to this slide and with trunk uplifted and 
fore legs spread and stiffened would sit back 
on his haunches and come shooting down the 
incline with the speed and impetus of an 
Alpine avalanche, striking the water with a 
splash and a plunge that sent snowy foam 
twenty feet into air. 

How these elephants were trained to this 
remarkable feat was 
the puzzle of every 
other elephant expert. 
Yet the method was 
baby simple. The 
cube of sugar was the 
sole key to the situ- 
ation. The trainer 
led one of the ele- 
phants to the top of 
the chute and placed 
a piece of sugar ten 
feet down the incline. 
The elephant _ bal- 


elephant lie down I “The sage, bland expression which only an anced himself on the 


take a whip stalk and 
from an elevated po- 
sition rest it across his spine near the shoul- 
ders and bear down, at the same time talking. 
An elephant comprehends quick enough what 
is wanted and will lower himself. In just two 
lessons of an hour eachI can teachany elephant 
to lie down and to arise at word of command. 

“Similarly, to make an elephant rear I 
order him to raise one fore foot and while 


elephant can assume.” 


very edge of the chute 
and reached with its 
trunk for the sugar, but fell short. Then it ven- 
tured with fore feet on to the chute and reached 
again. While thus balanced, the trainer gave 
him an insignificant shove and down went the 
three-ton beast, gaining headway as he went 
and striking the water in a wave that all but 
buried the huge body from view. Then the 
elephant found himself in the most refreshing, 
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cool water. The exhilaration of the quick 
descent and the bath coming on top of it 
pleased and tickled the big beast as if he were 
a little baby and, after swimming about to his 
heart’s content, he was only too ready to take 
to the chute all over again. 

Elephant trainers are ever on the lookout 
for new tricks to teach their beasts. In fact, 
elephant tricks change from time to time like 
the fashions of women’s robes and dresses. 
Just now it is the fashion to show “trunk 
work,” the most difficult of tricks taught by 
the trainer. This is not because of the 
elephant’s awkwardness, but because this 
sort of trick is entirely foreign to the animal. 
For instance, though it may come natural to 
the wild elephant to rear, to catch a dumb-bell 
in his trunk, to throw it back accurately to his 
trainer, and to play baseball with it at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces is an accomplishment 
foreign to the beast. Another drawback to 
the teaching of trunk tricks is that the elephant 
does not begin to realize how almightily 
powerful he is. 

This was the great difficulty in breaking in 
Tom, one of the Luna Park herd, to perform 
his telephone trick. Tom, who is a three- 
fourths-grown young tusker of ideal propor- 
tions, is a remarkably knowing, affectionate 
beast weighing 3,800 pounds. With his 
mates, Jennie, Queenie, and Fannie, he comes 
lumbering on to the stage and after the usual 
preliminaries walks to the corner of the plat- 
form, where stands a big telephone box 
mounted on a substantial tripod. So per- 
fectly 1s this elephant broken that he works by 
cues imperceptible to the audience. The 
trainer merely raises his shoulder and the 
young bull strides toward the telephone box, 
turns the crank ringing the bell, picks up the 
receiver in his long trunk and holds it to his 
great flap ear. Then he hangs it up with the 
suddenness of disgust, rings the bell a second 
time, and again holds the receiver to his ear 
while he listens with the sage, bland expression 
which only an elephant can assume. When fin- 
ished he hangs up the receiver and “rings off.” 

For something like two minutes this per- 
formance lasts. Yet it required a month of 
steady hard work to break the elephant into 
this simple, ludicrous trick. More than two 


thousand times, by actual count, Barlow had 
to grasp Tom’s trunk, apply it to the bell 
crank, and teach the circular motion of ringing 
the bell, by leading the trunk just as you 
might lead the hand of a young child when 
teaching it to wind a music box. 


More than 
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a thousand times the trainer had to lead the 
tip of the big trunk to the receiver of the 
telephone to teach the beast to hold it to his 
ear and hang it accurately back on its hook. 
And when these details were mastered it took 
more than five hundred trials to teach the 
succession of winding the crank and listening 
before Tom understood and knew enough to 
twist the crank without breaking it into halves 
at every contact. 

Another apparently simple trick requiring 
untold physical labor on the part of the trainer 
is that of Queenie in her bowling turn. The 
young cow, with tidy ruffles about neck and 
each ponderous ankle, is stationed thirty 
feet from a set of tenpins. She curls the 
tip of her trunk about a bowling ball, glares 
at her target as if taking careful measure, 
and with a single upward toss of her head and 
a throwing forward of the trunk sends the ball 
like a stone out of a catapult straight at the 
pins. Then, to complete the remarkable 
performance, she picks up a stick of chalk big 
around as a policeman’s club and marks her 
score on a blackboard, making a single stroke 
for each pin downed, beginning to mark when 
given a cue and continuing until the following 
cue, which means “stop.” 

No one that has not actually witnessed the 
teaching of this trick can imagine the cease- 
less patience and perseverance required to 
perfect the performer. More than fourteen 
lessons of two hours each were necessary to 
get Queenie to hold the ball not as she herself 
wanted to hold it, with trunk curled sidewise, 
but as the trainer wanted her to hold it, with 
tip undercurled. Then, almost three thou- 
sand times the trainer had to take the trunk 
actually in his hands, swing forward with 
force enough to hurl the ball, an assistant re- 
ceiving it and rolling it back, while each time 
Barlow again had to grasp the trunk to teach 
the cow to gather up the ball when it was 
rolled toward her. To teach Queenie to 
mark her score it was only necessary to guide 
the trunk into making vertical lines against a 
blackboard held by a “super,” the chief 
difficulty consisting in getting the animal to 
obey the cues when to start and when to stop. 

Tricks and their manner of teaching might 
be enumerated enough to fill a volume, but 
enough has been told to give an understanding 
of how the elephant trainer may teach any 
kind of trick to his remarkable pupil, next to 
man the most intelligent, the most affectionate 
friend and the most vindictive enemy under 
heaven, 
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A, AN DORN threw the cable- 
gram from him in disgust. 
It struck in the little green 
lake of his grape fruit 
where one wet corner held 
it while the rest fluttered 
impotently in the fragrant 

fall breeze that breathed in through the open 

windows. 

‘“‘Parsons!” he 

His man, 
the doorway. 

“Yes, sir?” he said inquiringly. 

“How long has that been here?” 

““You mean the gripe fruit, sir?” 

“No, you ninny! The cable.” 

‘Three d’ys, sir, I think, sir.” 

“Well, why didn’t you forward it to me?” 

“T didn’t knaow where you was, sir.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Well, sir,” respectfully, “when you went 
off on the Courtneys’ yacht, sir, I awsked 
you when you would be back, sir, and you 
said as ’ow you didn’t know and didn’t give 
a—I mean, didn’t care, sir, and that if any 
messages was to come, as ’ow I was to eat 
’em, sir, or give ’em to some poor boy, sir.” 

“Did I say that?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. You did, sir.” 

“Well, if you say so, I must have.” Van 
Dorn spread the bit of paper on the table 
beside his plate. ‘‘ Parsons,”’ he said, “‘when 
you learn to forget as well as you now remem- 
ber, you will be invaluable. That will do.’ 
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sleek, subservient, appeared 


“Very good, sir. Thank you, sir.” And 
the obedient Parsons retired silently. 
Van Dorn turned his eyes to the cable- 


gram. He read: 


Get gibbs papers second drawer desk ledge come 
london kaiserin 16 need your testimony important 
stuyvesant vandorn. 
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He had just thirty hours in which to go to 
The Ledge, the North Shore country place 
of his uncle and guardian, and getting from 
the second drawer of the desk certain papers 
which, with his own testimony, were essential 
to the winning of a legal battle, involving 
more dollars than most men can imagine, 
which his uncle in person was waging in Lon- 
don, to return to New York in time to catch 
the speedy Kaiserin sailing for Liverpool on 
the sixteenth day of the month—the morrow! 
Had he returned from his yachting trip ten 
hours later, it would have been impossible of 
performance. Now there was at least a good 
chance. He decided to take it. 

“Parsons!” he called again. 
his man stood in the doorway. 

“Parsons,” he said, ‘‘find out what’s the 
first train I can catch for Boston, and pack a 
bag with enough in it for a day. Then en- 
gage passages on the Kaiserin for yourself 
and me; pack a steamer trunk or two and 
get them aboard. You get aboard with ’em. 
I’ll meet you there.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the impassive 
Parsons. He was used to Van Dorn. 

Van Dorn took the-one-o’clock express and 
arrived in Boston in the fading twilight of as 
glorious a day as ever came to earth. He 
took a carriage across the city (the cab serv- 
ice just then being engaged in taking a 
prominent capitalist out to the Somerset) and 
arrived at the North Station in time to bolt 
a bit of tasteless food and a cup of scalding 
coffee and catch the train for Pride’s. Set- 
tling back in his seat in the smoker, he went 
over in his mind what lay before him. 

He must catch the midnight back to New 
York, and the train schedule was so arranged 
that this would leave him but an hour and a 
half at Pride’s. His uncle’s place was a mile 
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from the depot. He might have some trou- 
ble in finding it unless he could get a car- 
riage. He had not been there in five years 
and his recollections of it were none too dis- 
tinct. He remembered that it lay on the 
shore several hundred yards from the road 
and near the water; and that the grounds 
were lined with a heavy hedge; and that 
there was a huge stone gate and a long 
winding drive. The place was not open, but 
there were caretakers there who would let 
him in and assist him in finding what he 
desired. 

A saturnine brakeman, with a voice like a 
frog, stuck his head in the car and _ yelled, 
‘“*Pride’s Crossin’!” and Van Dorn, pick- 
ing up his bag, left the train. When he 
reached the platform, he seemed to be the 
only person in the town itself. At length, 
however, the dim rays cast by a dirty little 
oil lamp, hung by the door of the depot, re- 
vealed the figure of a man. Van Dorn has- 
tily made for him, and as he came near he saw 
that it was the station agent, and that he had 
just finished locking the door. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Van Dorn, 
‘*but where are the carriages?” 

“Tt has went,” said the agent succinctly. 

“Ts it coming back?” 

wig Nig 

‘You aren’t locking up, are you?” 

“Tve locked up.” The agent had the 
true bucolic regard for exactitude. 

‘**But there’s another train in, isn’t there?” 
asked Van Dorn, perturbed. 

“T guess I kin unlock ag’in, can’t I?” 
queried the agent unamiably. 

Van Dorn saw there was nothing for it 
but to walk. 

“Can you tell me where the Stuyvesant 
Van Dorn place is?” he asked of the agent, 
who was noisily worrying a large corner from 
a plug of tobacco. 

“*T guess I kin.” 

“Well, will you?” 

“IT guess I will.’ The agent rolled the 
lump of tobacco into the pocket of his cheek. 
He swung one lank arm into indeterminate 
darkness. 

“Go down that road,” he said. ‘Take 
the fust turn to the right an’ walk down 
it about a mild, an’ there yuh be.” And 
he turned on his heel and strolled jerkily 
off. 

Van Dorn started to call after him. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and swung off down 
the road indicated by the agent. 
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It was dark. The golden sunset had 
made false promises, and black, blanketing 
clouds had shut out even the tiny lance points 
of the army of the stars. It was so dark that 
Van Dorn could not tell whether his feet were 
carrying him up hill or down, were it not that 
he could feel the angle of his body against 
the ground—so dark that the boundaries of 
the road could be kept only by avoiding the 
soft grass that bordered its edges. 

At length a lamp-post, dim, dirty, indis- 
tinct, came into view before him, and by its 
faint, discouraged light he could see that an 
other road crossed that which he was follow 
ing. Changing his bag to the other hand, he 
turned off into the darkness that led to the 
right. 

‘“A mile down this road,” the agent had 
said. How could one measure a mile in such 
stifling blackness as this? There was but 
one way—time. Van Dorn took his watch 
from his pocket, and, holding it in his left 
hand, with his right he drew a match across 
the sole of his shoe and held the tiny flame 
in front of the dial. It was a quarter past 
nine. He knew that ordinarily he could 
walk a mile in fifteen minutes. He would 
allow twenty. That should bring him near 
the house. And he struck off again into the 
darkness. 

Another feeble lamp-post and two more 
matches served to determine the time-meas- 
ured mile. And now for the place. Luckily 
he had a newspaper in his pocket. He took 
it out and, rolling it loosely into a cylinder, he 
lighted it with his last match. In the light 
of the flare he saw directly before him a stone 
gate flanked on both sides by a neatly trimmed 
hedge. Here was luck indeed! 

Van Dorn gave a sigh of relief. He had 
almost an hour. That would be plenty of 
time, for he would have the caretaker drive 
him back to the depot and he could easily 
get the papers while the trap was being made 
ready. 

The paper burned out as he passed through 
the gateway, but not until he had located by 
its dying flicker a little lodge ensconced be- 
hind the stone pillars, presumably the home 
of the caretaker. A few steps brought him 
to it. There was no light in the windows, 
but this was not strange since sleep had 
probably come to the household an hour 
ago. 

Feeling his way, he knocked upon the door. 
There was no answer. He knocked again, 
louder. Still there was no answer. 
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“They must be here,” he thought. ‘They 
wouldn’t dare go away and leave the place 
unwatched,” and again he banged upon the 
door with his clinched fist. But the knocks 
were answered only by empty echoes. 

‘Now, what do you think of that?” asked 
Van Dorn of the night. He turned on his 
heel. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘I suppose it’s up to 
me to break into the house and then get back 
to the station the best way I can. The next 
time uncle has any business of this sort, I 
wish he’d send a regular burglar instead.” 

He took an impatient step forward. But 
the impatient step carried him much farther 
forward than he had intended. Unfortu- 
nately man is not cat-eyed nor amphibious. 
Hence when Van Dorn came out of the duck 
pond he had lost his valise and his temper, 
his mouth was full of water and objurga- 
tions, both hands held more or less tasteful 
bouquets of lily pads, and he was thoroughly, 
if not artistically, coated with the most sticky, 
the most slimy, and not the most fragrant of 
mud. What he said is not essential. How- 
ever, he made haste more slowly for a time, 
and at length succeeded in finding the house. 
He located it with his nose; not after the 
manner of a hunting dog, but merely be- 
cause his nose was the most forward part of 
him. His left shin, however, was not far 
behind. 

Van Dorn couldn’t afford to take the time 
to indulge himself in the remarks that such 
untoward circumstances seemed to render 
not only appropriate but imperative as well. 
Realizing that he had only a scant forty min- 
utes in which to complete the task before 
him and return to the depot, he bent himself 
to the task of breaking and entering. 

The window did the breaking and Van 
Dorn the entering. However, as he had failed 
to remove all the window, certain portions of 
his raiment seemed to prefer to remain with 
the jagged corners of the broken pane. 

Once inside, Van Dorn found his recol- 
lection of the interior of the house returning 
to him. Moving cautiously forward, he felt 
with his hands for the center table. Center 
tables are slightly higher than divans, and 
thus it was that, when his knees struck the 
yielding cushions, his fingers clutched merely 
the small space that lay between the farther 
edge of the divan and the piano, while his 
forehead descended upon the keys in a Wag- 
nerian outburst that served to drown his fol- 
lowing remarks. However, it had served to 
show him that he was in the music room. 
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When he had picked himself up and col- 
lected his scattered thoughts, he again set 
forth. Now if memory were not at fault, his 
uncle’s study was the first door on the right 
down the hall. With extended hands and 
cautious feet, he bumbled his way along the 
wall to the hall door. So far he was right. 

Out into the hall he went, and along, keep- 
ing one muddy hand on the wall, the other 
extended before him to ward off possible 
furniture. He did not feel inclined to use 
his nose further. He had found the house 
with it. That was enough. 

At last a door! This, then, was the 
study. He opened the door and confidently 
stepped in. 

He struck on the cement floor of a cellar. 
His legs for a moment stood straight up in 
the air and then wilted down beside him 
wearily as though resting in hard-won repose. 

At length he rolled over on his side. Then 
he sat up and rubbed his head, thinking how 
inconsiderate it was of some one to change 
the places of the study and the cellar stairs 
without saying anything about it. Just then 
a light flashed before his eyes, and there be- 
fore him, on the top stair, stood a girl bearing 
in her hand a tiny pink candle in a ridiculous 
little gold candlestick. 

“Oh!” she gasped, her eyes round with 
fear, her hands trembling, her breast rising 
and falling swiftly with every quick-drawn 
breath. 

Van Dorn, gazing up at her, forgot every- 
thing but the picture before him. He for- 
got the house and the papers and the train 
and the nose and the bump on his head and 
the water trickling slowly down his neck and 
the cement floor and the slime in his hair. 

She was tall and lithe. Her head, proudly 
poised, set upon a neck as delicate as the 
stem of a lily. A dark mass of hair, low and 
in the beautiful order of disorder, fell in 
rippling waves about her shoulders. Great 
dark eyes looked out from under delicately 
lined brows and the flush of sleep was still 
upon the satin pinkness of her cheek. She 
was clad only in the cloudy billows of a night- 
dress wondrously fashioned of lace and rib- 
bons and frills and furbelows. It gave a 
fascinating glimpse of firm white shoulders 
and throat. 

““Oh!” she cried again tensely. ‘‘A bur- 
glar!” 

Van Dorn, who had half risen to his feet, 
sank back to a sitting posture. Who was 
this? And in his uncle’s house? Or was it 
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lighting on the cement floor that had trans- 
lated him into the world beyond? That was 
it! He was now in heaven! And had he 
but known before that heaven held such as 
she, he would long ago have taken Paris 
green or ground glass! 

He rose to his feet. The girl at the head 
of the stairs extended to him white, beseech- 
ing hands—trembling little hands that begged 
eloquently for mercy; and swaying forward 
she dropped the candlestick! 

Van Dorn sprang halfway up the steps to 
catch her. Luckily he managed to do so. 

Holding her in his arms he slowly mounted 
the remaining steps. He remembered the 
divan over which he had fallen in his passage 
through the music room. With infinite care 
he made his way along the corridor and into 
the room. His knees struck against the soft 
edge of the lounge, and he deposited upon it 
the form that he held—not without a linger- 
ing regret. 

Four vases lay in pieces on the hearth when 
at length he found matches. She was still 
unconscious. So, shielding the tiny light, he 
sought the kitchen, where he found a candle, 
filled a glass with water, and with it returned 
to where she lay. Forcing some of the water 
between her lips, he fell to chafing her hands 
frantically, and at length his efforts were re- 
warded by the sound of a soft sigh that came 
from between the red parted lips. At length 
she opened her eyes. 

For an instant they rested on him. And 
then she fainted again. And he, chancing 
to see in the mirror above the mantel his re- 
flection, did not blame her. He fell to chafing 
her hands again, and when next she opened 
her eyes he was behind her. A sigh, as soft 
and sweet as that of a child tired with play, 
escaped the quivering lips. She drew up one 
rounded arm, making of it a pillow for her 
head. 

“Tt was all a dream then,” she murmured. 

“Almost,” agreed Van Dorn, behind her. 

She jumped, gasping. 

“Then it wasn’t!” she cried. She turned 
quickly. 

“You won’t harm me?” she besought. 
“T’ll tell you where the valuables are and 
then you will go. You won’t kill me « 

Van Dorn interrupted. 

“Listen,” he whispered commandingly. 

From the adjoining room came a soft 
scraping and a muttered curse, followed by 
the crack of a broken window catch and the 
sound of a lifting sash. Van Dorn quickly 
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snuffed the tiny flame of the flickering candle. 
With his lips close to the ear of the girl, he 
whispered, “If you value your life, not a 
word! . . . Trust me!” and rising to his 
feet, he reached about him for a weapon. 
His hands touched the back of a heavy 
chair and his fingers clenched upon its sides. 
Then swiftly, but cautiously, he made his 
way to the room whence came the sounds. 

As he entered, the round spot light of a 
dark lantern narrowly missed him; he darted 
behind a heavy curtain that shielded one of 
the long windows. From the sound of the 
husky whispers he could tell that there were 
two intruders. 

There was a dull bump as of flesh striking 
wood and the sound of a muttered oath. 

Then the other voice was heard adjuring 
the first to “‘quit makin’ such a bloomin’ 
racket.” 

“They ain’ no use in bein’ too dam’ care- 
ful,” the first whisper replied. ‘“‘They ain’ 
nobuddy ter home. The caretaker told me 
so himself before he beat it off to that fake 
sick sister o’ his.” 

There was the sound of a gasping breath 
from the next room. 

““Wot’s that?” whispered the first voice. 

“Sounded like a woman,” replied the 
second. 

“Couldn’t be the old man’s daughter, 
could it?” 

“Wot would she be doin’ here with the 
servants gone?” 

“T heerd she was goin’ ter take that bloom- 
in’ motor boat of hers over to the Head. 
Maybe she couldn’ work it an’ got blowed 
back here again. We better go careful.” 

They were leaving the window now, and 
Van Dorn could hear their muffled footfalls 
on the heavy carpet. Van Dorn raised the 
chair high above his head. Nearer and yet 
nearer drew the stealthy tread, and then, when 
he judged one of the men to be directly in 
front of him, he brought his chair down with 
all the strength of his arms. 

It struck fair and square with a sickening 
impact. He heard the lantern fly across the 
room and rattle upon the tiles of the fire- 
place, and with a dull gasping groan the man 
whom he had struck fell to the ground. 

Quick as light, Van Dorn leaped across the 
prostrate body and raised his chair high 
above his head. As he did so, a revolver 
spat, its fierce flame cutting the darkness. 
Van Dorn felt a stinging pain in his side. 

Again he brought down the chair with all 
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his strength. This time it encountered not 
the head but the arm of his adversary. The 
revolver spat again, straight toward the ceil- 
ing, and then fell to the floor. A third time 
Van Dorn swung the heavy chair. But be- 
fore he could strike with it, the burglar was 
upon him, his huge arms around his body, 
his foul breath in his face. Van Dorn 
dropped the chair and clinched with his foe. 

Round and round the room they swung 
and writhed and fought; over chairs, under 
tables, among bric-a-brac thrown to the floor 
in the devastation of their struggles. Once 
Van Dorn had his foe on his back, his hands 
at his throat. And then, with a sudden, 
writhing heave, the other threw him off and 
in an instant he himself was underneath, 
heavy hands twisting his throat, a heavy knee 
compressing his breast. 

There were spots before his eyes. A bit 
of broken vase was pressing into his back 
between the shoulder blades, and he tried to 
shift his weight, strangely enough not so 
much to evade the hands clutching at his 
throat as to render his position more com- 
fortable. The spots grew brighter and more 
bright, and with them were flashes of fire— 
bright, blinding. The sound of the heavy, 
gasping breathing of the other seemed to 
come to him from a great distance. He was 
whirling through space, gyrating through 
nothingness, and going down—down 

A blinding light flashed before his eyes. 
At first he thought it was the flash of death, 
but then his tired eyes saw it and recognized 
it as the glare of electricity. There above 
him he saw the girl, and in her hand was 
a little pearl-mounted revolver, its muzzle 
pointed at the head of his enemy. 

The hands had left his twisted throat. 
The knee had left his flattened chest. He 
was free, but strength had left him. He 
could only lie and gasp and gasp and gasp. 

At length strength came to him, and with 
it the stinging in his side. But, notwith- 
standing this, he rose to his feet and, stagger- 
ing weakly to the heavy curtain, took from 
it the cord that held it in place. And with 
this he tied the burglar hand and foot, and 
securely. Another cord served to bind the 
other intruder, who was beginning to show 
signs of returning consciousness. He had 
to stop once during the process. His side 
hurt him yet more severely, and he pressed 
his hand against it, striving to quiet the pain. 
It felt wet—perspiration, he thought—and no 
wonder. It had been hot work. He went 
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on with his tying, not noticing that the white 
cord had grown red beneath his hand. 

And then, just as he finished the last knot, 
a sudden darting pain went through him, a 
sudden dizzy faintness overwhelmed him, and 
he fell prone across the body of the man. 


He opened his eyes upon darkness. The 
pain was in his head, his side, his whole 
weary body, and his mouth was as dry as the 
alkali plains. His hand sought his side to 
find a bandage on it. And then he heard 
voices from the next room, beyond the drawn 
curtains. The girl was speaking: 

“They came in through the window. The 
caretaker was their confederate, and he told 
them how the family and the servants were 
all away... . / And the engine wouldn’t go 
—the batteries were weak—so I managed to 
get back here, and, as I had a key, I thought 
I’d stay because the folks are all coming back 
to-morrow, and the servants. And then the 
burglars came. They must have gotten into 
a quarrel, because when I came down I found 
them lying on the floor. So I—I tied them 
and sent for the police—for you.” 

A man’s voice answered. 

“You tied them knots yourself? ... 
Well, you done a better job than any woman 
I ever seen. .. .” 

“You say they didn’ take nothin’? . 
Was they in this room at all?” 

Van Dorn heard footsteps advancing toward 
the room in which he lay. 

“No, no. There is nothing in there.” It 
was the girl’s voice. 

“‘Well, we may as well look an’ see if they 
done any damage.” 


“T fear I am going to faint. I—I—oh, 


go! Please go! My father will see you to- 
morrow. And it is all right now. Why, it 
is nearly daylight. It is daylight. Oh, go! 
Please go!” It was the girl again. 


When Van Dorn next came to himself he 
lay between clean, soft sheets. He was still 
thirsty, but the ache was gone from head 
and body. Even his side felt right save for 
a little stiffness and an occasional twinge 
when he moved inadvisedly. The room in 
which he lay was bathed in the warm, bright 
sunlight, and there, at his side, sat the girl, 
even more bewitching than ever in a dainty 
morning gown of billowing lace and _ soft 
ribbon. On seeing that his eyes were open, 
she bent over him impulsively. 

“How could you do it—you?” she cried, 
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““Do what?” he asked, puzzled. 

““Why, be a burglar, of course,” she re- 
plied. And then, ‘You, who are so brave! 
How could you do it?” 

His mind still cloudy, he did not answer. 

“Tt must have been grave necessity, per- 
haps hunger,” she went on. She took a 
glass of thick, rich milk from a little table by 
his bedside. ‘‘Drink this,’ she said. “I 
will give you more soon—some eggs and 
toast and tea.” 

He drank the milk slowly and with relish. 

“‘T was so afraid they’d find you, too,” she 
went on naively. “‘They would have ar- 
rested you. And—but how could you do it? 
You don’t look at all like a burglar—at least, 
not now.” 

A sudden gleam of recollection, of wonder- 
ment, came to his eyes. 

“Isn’t this Stuyvesant Van Dorn’s place, 
The Ledge?” he asked. 

“Why, no,” she cried. ‘His place is the 
next beyond this.” 

*ent” 

There was a pause. At length the girl 
rose. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“You must sleep for a while. That is 
what the doctor said.” 

“What else did he say?” 

“Um—well, he says that there’s no danger 
—and I’m so glad!—and that in a day or so 
you’ll be as well as ever. It is only a little 
flesh wound, you know, and exhaustion.” 

“Then he thinks that I’ll be able to travel 
in a day or so?” 

“That is what he says.” 

He shook his head dubiously. 

“T won’t though. I get well very slowly, 
you know. It runs in the family— But 
maybe I'll be able to get down to the veranda 
and sit in a chair,” hopefully. 

The girl looked at him closely. 

“You don’t feel stronger?” she asked. 

“Tm growing weaker every minute,” he 
declared cheerfully. 

“Do I excite you?” she asked solicitously. 

“Very much,” he rejoined amiably. 

“Then I'll go,” she said. 

“No,” he said. ‘Please don’t. It does 
me good to be excited—another family pe- 
culiarity. And then, I think,” he went on 
judicially, “after a few days, or maybe a 
week, when I really get strong enough to be 
moved, I’ll go over and open up my uncle’s 
place, The Ledge, and spend the rest of the 
fall there,” 
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“What!” she cried. 

He nodded cheerfully. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

She flushed a bright, burning red. 

“And I thought—!” She turned away, 
the crimson of her cheeks yet more crim- 
son. 

“And I don’t blame you,” he returned. 
“When I looked at myself in the glass I al- 
most thought so, too.” 

There was a pause. 

“The doctor’s an ass,”’ he said. ‘‘It isn’t 
‘only a flesh wound.’” 

She did not reply. 

“Don’t you think that The Ledge would 
be a good place for me to convalesce?” 

Again she did not reply. 

“Don’t you?” he urged again. 

She made no answer, but stood looking out 
upon the shining, smiling sea. 

“Don’t you?” he queried a third time. 

She turned quickly, impulsively. 

“Yes,” she cried softly; and she was gone. 


Waiting was a thing that Stuyvesant Van 
Dorn abhorred worse than anything in the 
world save, perhaps, an ill-fitting suit or a 
poorly mixed drink. And this the entire 
force at Claridge’s from the proprietor to the 
lowliest bebuttoned bellboy well knew when 
forty-eight hours and ten cablegrams had 
brought no reply from his nephew and heir. 
And now he sat in the parlor of his suite, 
chewing savagely on the end of a long black 
cigar and muttering things that, if he had 
ever had a wife, would have made her at 
times doubtful of her chances of meeting her 
lord and master in the hereafter. 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in,” he growled. 

A bellboy entered. 

“Kyblegram fer you, sir,” he said, holding 
out the salver upon which reposed the mes- 
sage in question. 

Stuyvesant Van Dorn tore it open savagely. 
His keen gray eyes roved swiftly along the 
two lines-of writing. Then he expressed 
himself in a manner that evoked from the 
waiting bellboy undivided attention and ex- 
treme admiration. It was considered a favor 
to take a message up to Stuyvesant Van Dorn; 
listening to his remarks was always enter- 
taining, and the careful auditor might im- 
prove and augment his vocabulary to a 
gratifying degree. 

“Missed boat,” he read. “‘Am sending 
Parsons with papers. Can’t come myself. 


—a 
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Too busy.” 
elephant. 

‘“**Too busy’!” he roared. ‘‘‘Too busy’!” 
He turned to the waiting bellboy. ‘‘Get me 
a messenger, and get him quick!” And the 
message that the messenger carried to the 
cable office was: 


He trumpeted like a stricken 


Damn your business. Attend to mine. Come 


at once or I’|l find out the reason why. 
This brought in reply: 


Don’t trouble. 
the reason why. 


And this: 


Stand to lose hundred thousand if you don’t 
come. 


And this: 


Don’t be mercenary. Other things in world 
besides money and I’m after them. 


And this: 
Be here by 30th or be disinherited. 
And this: 


Can’t 


Am almost ready to tell you 


Sorry. 
portant. 


And this: 
Have made new will. 
And this: 


Have made proposal. 


come. My business more im- 


Disinherited. 


Engaged. 


By a stroke of good fortune Stuyvesant 


Van Dorn won his case. However, this did 
not greatly improve his spirits. It was only 
when he lost that the difference in him was 
observable. 

And when, two weéks later, he arrived in 
Boston and took his motor for a run down 
to his country place for the express purpose 
of drawing and quartering his nephew and 
erstwhile heir, it did not improve his spirits 
to break down in the gathering dusk five 
miles from anywhere; for if there was one 
thing above all others that he did not expect, 
it was to break down while motoring. 

Thus, while his chauffeur wrought himself 
into an oily frenzy over the engine, Stuyve- 
sant Van Dorn pounded nervously up and 
down and off and back and around, wasting 
his sweetness on the desert air, for the chauf- 
feur was French and could not understand. 

And then it was that a trap driven by a 
girl—The Girl—came along. And with her 
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was a man—The Man. And so busy were 
they that they did not notice Stuyvesant Van 
Dorn or his car until they had narrowly 
missed running over the former and into the 
latter. The man in the trap was the first to 
speak. 

“Why, uncle,” he cried, peering through 
the gloom. “Is that you?” 

“Yes, it is,” replied the uncle shortly. 

“And what are you doing here?” queried 
the nephew. 

‘Raising pond lilies,” snorted the uncle 
sarcastically. ‘‘What did you think I was 
doing? Playing squat tag?” 

“You know Miss Hargrave, I think?” 
The nephew made the introduction awk- 
wardly, and no wonder. 

But the girl, self-possessed, smiling, tossed 
the reins to the nephew and leaped lightly 
from the trap. Then, to the nephew’s utter 
bewilderment, she ran swiftly to his uncle, 
and, throwing both arms around his neck, 
kissed him on the cheek. 

Stuyvesant Van Dorn opened his mouth. 

“You?” he cried. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be——” 

She smothered his lips with one soft, cupped 
hand. 

“Uncle Stivvy!” she cried reproachfully. 
And then, “I’m so glad to see you! I—we— 
have so much to tell you!” Her blushes lost 
themselves in a little burst of mischievous 
laughter. 

Stuyvesant Van Dorn opened his mouth. 

“You!” he cried. ‘Are you the girl?” 

She nodded. 

The uncle turned to the nephew. 

“Get down-out of that trap,” he ordered. 

As one in a dream, the nephew did so. 

The uncle assisted the girl to the driver’s 
seat. Then he clambered in beside her. He 
turned to his nephew. 

“You can walk home,” he said. ‘‘You’re 
younger. And about the new will—it’s in 
favor of the dearest daughter of my dearest 
friend—and here she is. So if you want to 
be reinherited, see her about it—after your 
walk,”’ and the shameless old man placed his 
dustered arm around the girl’s lithe shoulders 
and gave her a great bear hug as they drove 
off together through the darkening night. 

For a full five minutes the nephew stood 
gazing at, but not seeing, the French chauf- 
feur as he pounded his thumb and then ex- 
pressed himself as well as the limitations of 
the French language would permit. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he 
said softly. ‘What do you think of that?” 











THE COMMERCIAL ANNEXATION 
OF CUBA 


By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


8 NATIONAL pride, not 
fit untouched in its na- 
ture by “‘spread-eagleism,” 
is probably responsible for 
the continued iteration of 
} the phrase, ‘‘the American- 
ization of Cuba.” It would 
seem, however, that the expression is more 
grandiloquent than truthful, since our influ- 
ence in Cuba, in the sense of affecting the life, 
customs, and institutions of the people, is 
very slight. But it is true that in the four 
years since the intervention period a move- 
ment quietly has been going on that is rapidly 
tending towards practical commercial annex- 
ation. 

Just why we should desire to impress our 
own conventionalities upon a people of Latin 
blood, picturesque to a degree, it is not easy 
to perceive, since Cuba, free and independent, 
presents attractions of contrast that are unique 
and delightful. From a more practical point 
of view, it is equally difficult to see why we 
should care to assume the cares and burdens 
of the government of an alien people, so far 
from our own mode of thought and view- 
point that there can be little in common be- 
tween us except the desire to make money. 
And this is more especially true so long as 
their own independent government is so ade- 
quate to their own needs, even though differ- 
ing from our standards. 

Political annexation is usually accomplished 
in the interests of commerce and follows the 
currents of trade. The commercial annexa- 
tion of Cuba is so far advanced that it 
may be accepted as a fact, one that is pecul- 
iarly gratifying to Americans and, at the 
same time, of peculiar and distinct benefit to 
Cuba—a fact that is thoroughly understood 
by her leaders of commerce and industry. 
It is true that in each country there is a class 





that is opposed to this closer commercial 
union. In this country the continuance of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, which doubtless is 
responsible more than any other one factor 
for the present situation, will be opposed by 
powerful interests which will prefer to see 
its operation cease under the provision of the 
law. In Cuba there are those who think 
they see a future danger to political inde- 
pendence in this commercial bond. Com- 
mercial history presents many instances of 
absorption through selfish exploitation. It 
presents few, if any, examples of a friendly 
commercial coalition between a great country 
and a little one, like this where Cuban and 
American interests are so closely joined for 
mutual protection and profit. 

Alone and without the influence of power- 
ful friends to keep the markets of the United 
States open to her products, Cuba would be 
at the mercy of certain jealous interests, both 
in this country and in Europe. 

It is because American capital has been 
heavily invested in Cuba that it becomes a 
matter of self-interest to consider her, for com- 
mercial purposes, as a part of this country, 
and to favor her in tariff legislation as nearly 
as possible as we favor our own industries. 
So fully is it understood in Cuba that it is the 
community of interest through heavy invest- 
ment that is her industrial salvation, that 
there is little hostility to the movement. 
The amendments to the Anglo-Cuban treaty, 
which prevent Great Britain from being so 
favored as to be a menace to our own inter- 
ests, are proof of the sincerity of Cuba in 
welcoming commercial annexation with the 
United States, which country always and 
faithfully safeguards her political independ- 
ence. 

Cuba’s greatest menace is from Europe, 
from the beet-sugar interests, striking at her 
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industrial life, rather than from the 
closer alliance with American capi- 
tal, which is content to see Cuba 
prosperous and politically independ- 
ent. For many years previous to the 
insurrection Cuba suffered from a 
commercial warfare which cost ten 
times as much as the armed hostili- 
ties, and it was not the treaty of 
peace with Spain but the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States that 
made her independent and impor- 
tant. This act saved her industrially 
from all Europe, and opened up her 
markets to us on a basis of liberality 
which is not, however, sufficiently 
great as yet to enable us to obtain 
so large a proportion of her trade 
as will come to us when the doors 
are thrown more widely open. 

Cuba’s chief product always has 
been sugar cane. It has been her 
industrial life, but since 1889 the 
European production of beet sugar 
actually has exceeded the world’s 
output of cane. The struggle be- 
tween beet and cane for supremacy 
grew into a contest between two 
continents with the world’s mar- 
kets for the prize. Hawaii escaped 
annihilation by being allied with the 
United States. Cuba had no such 
great alliance. The governments 
of Europe—Germany, France, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and Russia—poured 
billions in subsidies into their beet- 
sugar industries, drove cane sugar 
from their markets, and forced Cuba 
and Porto Rico to the industrial 
wall. Although the war is waged 
less fiercely now since the Brussels 
Conference, it is in the friendship 
of the United States that Cuba is 
permanently safe from the results 
of a continuance of this industrial 
warfare. 

Because of the common interests 
that have inevitably drawn the two 
republics together, partly because 
of gratitude for the part we played 
in the establishment of Cuban in- 
dependence, but probably more 
largely because of the practical 
friendship cemented in the Reci- 
procity Treaty, it has become a fact 
that Cuba is the only country to the 
south of us where the trade relations 
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with the United States are at all proportionate 
to our proximity; and it is the only country in 
the world, not an integral part of the United 
States, where American trade and commerce 
take precedence over those of all others. 
Every country of South America finds the bulk 
of its markets in Europe and from those mar- 
kets takes its own goods, buying grudgingly of 
the United States only that which it cannot 
well get elsewhere. Cuba, though smaller in 
size and in population than most of these, now 
buys in the United States markets more than 
Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Bolivia combined. The people 
of little Cuba, 1,700,000 in number, buy of us 
more than the half a billion people of China 
and Japan combined, and we in ‘turn give to 
her our protected markets for the bulk of her 
chief products, sugar, tobacco, and citrus 
fruits. Cuba’s buying power is annually 
about $100,000,000, and about one-half of 
this is spent in the United States. 

These close trade relations are, however, 
but first steps in commercial annexation, 
which for permanence depends upon closer 
ties of a mutual interest becoming almost in- 
stitutional. London remains the wool mar- 
ket of the world in spite of the fact that 
changes in currents of commerce make it 
possible to land wool in New York or Boston 
as cheaply as in London. Nevertheless, 
buyers are obliged to go to London for most 
of their wool, from the simple fact that the 
commercial ties of London are through the 
banking facilities that have been established 
and that make credit and exchange easy. 
The wool of Australia is mortgaged to the 
banks of London, through their correspond- 
ents, while yet it is on the backs of the sheep 
grazing on the range. The nitrate of the 
world goes to Liverpool from the west coast 


of South America because it is financially 


controlled from Great Britain, and for this 
reason it will doubtless so continue to go even 
when the opening of the Panama Canal de- 
creases the distance to American ports. 

It is in this fundamental that Americans 
have quickly taken the lead in the commer- 
cial annexation of Cuba. The Cuban loan 
of $35,000,000 was taken by the Speyers of 
New York and the bonds are to-day quoted 
at 105. The army vouchers by which the 
soldiers of the war were paid were almost 
wholly taken by Americans, while smaller 
municipal bond issues and interior loans find 
their chief support in this country. The es- 
tablishment of the Banco Nacional de Cuba 
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was brought about by Americans. Edmund 
C. Vaughan, its president, who is also presi- 
dent of the American Club of Havana, W. A. 
Merchant, its vice-president, and many of its 
directors are Americans, and its capital is 
largely American. It is the depository of 
national funds and wields a tremendous in- 
fluence. J. M. Ceballos & Co. are so close- 
ly allied with both American and Cuban 
enterprises that they typically represent this 
mutuality of interests. Further, they control 
the Bank of Ceballos in the interior, and these 
with others are credited with an investment for 
banking purposes alone of about $4,000,000 of 
American money. The most recent incursion 
of banking capital is likewise the most im- 
portant to Cuba, this being the establishment 
of the Banco de la Habana with an authorized 
capital of $5,000,000, of which one-half is now 
paid in. American capital is interested in 
this to the extent of about one-fourth, the 
balance being Cuban, English, and French. 
This proportion, however, does not represent 
the actual American influence, since Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. of New York and the City 
National Bank of New York are practically 
the organizers here, while the banking house 
of Zaldo & Co. are the active heads in Cuba, 
with Sr. Carlos de Zaldo, ex-Secretary of 
State and Justice, as president. Thus the 
total of American capital at present actually 
in banking is about $4,625,000. 

Before American interests became so keenly 
concerned in Cuba, the transportation facil- 
ities of the island were practically limited to 
the western end, from Havana to the Province 
of Pinar del Rio, and easterly through Ma- 
tanzas province to the city of Santa Clara, 
these companies being Cuban, Spanish, or 
British. The extreme easterly end of the is- 
land, where were then located practically the 
sole American interests in sugar and mining, 
was reached by steamer. To-day American 
capital controls a trunk-line service from one 
end of the island to the other, opening up the 
new and fertile regions. ‘The Cuba Railroad 
Company’s line extends from Santa Clara 
through Puerto Principe and Santiago de 
Cuba to Santiago, with branches to Gibara 
and Nipe Bay on the north coast, and by 
operation in connection with the older United 
Railways of Havana makes the through con- 
nection. This company is now working on 


a desired railroad connection between its 
Santa Clara terminus and Havana, involving 
many millions, in the interest of a better serv- 
In the eastern end 


ice than now obtains. 
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of the island the new Cuba Eastern Railway, 
now about completed, opens up communica- 
tion between Santiago and Guantanamo, 
while the smaller Guantanamo Railroad is 
also in American control. Something like 
eighteen and a half millions of American 
money have gone into the Cuba Railroad 
Company, which is controlled by the Cuba 
Company, a New Jersey corporation of which 
Sir William Van Horne is president. The 
Cuba Eastern Railroad Company has in- 
vested $5,000,000, and the Guantanamo Rail- 
road is credited with $1,000,000; so we may 
credit a total of $24,500,000 of American cap- 
ital actually invested in railroads in Cuba, as 
against which the combined Cuban and Brit- 
ish railroad bond issues and capitalization 
amount to $48,931,000. 

In electric transportation in Cuba the 
Americans are practically monopolists. With 
a single small exception the entire street-car 
service of Havana is rendered by the Ha- 
vana Electric Railway Company, also a New 
Jersey corporation, which has fifty-three miles 
of trackage constructed under military super- 
vision during the intervention period. Al- 
though a separate company, the Havana 
Central should be included here, since its op- 
eration will cover one hundred and twenty 
miles of territory outside of Havana, running 
through the beautiful suburb of Marianao to 
Mariel and eventually crossing the island 
to Guines and Batabano, furnishing electric 
light and power to the towns on the route, as 
the Havana Electric now does to Havana. 
These two may be considered practically as 
one organization, and have up to the present 
demanded $15,000,000 of American capital. 

American capital likewise controls the tele- 
graph and telephone systems of Cuba. The 
Red Telefonica—an old and dilapidated sys- 
tem, over which one shouts “oiga” ineffect- 
ually and frantically in place of the more ex- 
pressive “‘ hello” —passed into the hands of an 
American corporation about four years ago 
on the investment of $550,000. This con- 
cession, however, soon terminates, and then it 
will be absorbed in the Cuba Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, which is likewise an 
American corporation, and which has thus 
far demanded an investment of $1,500,000. 
In connection with this there should be noted 
the Havana Subway Company, an American 
corporation which was granted a right to 
construct a subway in Havana for the pur- 
pose of carrying all electric wires. This lat- 
ter company has $1,000,000 for construction 
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purposes, and a concession which gives to it a 
monopoly of all electric wires in Havana for 
a considerable number of years. The Ameri- 
can investment in Cuba up to date in tele- 
phones and telegraphs is $2,550,000. 

Cuba’s chief industry is, of course, the 
raising of sugar cane and the grinding of it 
into raw sugar, unrefined merely because it 
is better business policy to send sugar to the 
United States for refining than to refine it be- 
fore shipment. Last year Cuba sold to the 
United States $72,650,000 worth of sugar, and 
it is in sugar that a vast investment of Amer- 
ican capital has been made. If we look over 
the map of Cuba we will find a great number 
of sugar estates which are owned by Ameri- 
can capital and in which the members of the 
Sugar Trust, individually and collectively, 
are largely concerned. These range in size 
from the fairly small plantation, say 10,000 
acres, up to the immense estate of the Cha- 
parra Sugar Company, which owns as a cor- 
poration 175,000 acres, adjoining which are 
40,000 acres more, held in friendly hands, — 
making one estate of 215,000 acres, of which 
23,000 acres are planted in cane. This is 
probably the’ largest single holding in one 
tract in Cuba, comprising as it does an estate 
of 315 square miles. Its great sugar mill has 
an output of 300,000 bags annually. This is 
challenged only, at the present time, by the 
great sugar central of the United Fruit Com- 
pany at Port Banes with its 225,000 bags 
output. In about a year, however, the new 
mill of the Silveira Sugar Company will be 
putting out an amount nearly equal to that of 
Chaparra, which is the largest sugar estate 
in the world. The two which are already 
established and the one which is now under 
construction represent almost wholly an in- 
vestment of American capital. The Cuba 
Company, most of whose stock is in Ameri- 
can hands, owns not only the Cuba Railroad 
but also sugar centrals, hardwood timber, 
and fruit lands, as well as town sites at many 
points along the line of this road. The vari- 
ous holdings of this company throughout the 
island aggregate about one million acres. 

It is possible to particularize somewhat 
closely in the matter of American investment 
in Cuban sugar production. Taking the is- 
land by provinces it will be found that there 
are no American sugar interests in Pinar del 
Rio; only two ‘n Havana Province, as against 
seventeen which are not American, and based 
on the estimated output for this year, the 
American companies will produce about twelve 
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per cent of the whole. In Matanzas Prov- 
ince there are six, as against forty-seven na- 
tive sugar estates, and the American product 
is thirteen per cent. In Santa Clara Prov- 
ince, which is the first place where American 
interests have begun to grow rapidly, there 
are eleven American sugar estates as against 
ninety native; the American estates yielding 
twenty per cent of the amount produced. 
In Puerto Principe there are not many sugar 
estates, three in all, of which one is American 
and this produces twenty-eight per cent of 
the total of the province. This condition, 
however, will be changed with the completion 
of the Silveira Sugar Company’s mill, which, 
with an estimated production of 250,000 bags, 
will raise the American proportion to over 
sixty-two per cent. In the Province of San- 
tiago de Cuba, where the great estates of Cha- 
parra and Guantanamo are located, there are 
ten American estates as against eighteen na- 
tive, and the product of these is about sixty 
per cent of the whole. Taking the island 


throughout its length, the American interest 
" in the total product of Cuba is about twenty- 
three per cent. 

It is difficult to reach a reasonable figure of 
the probable investment of American capital 
in Cuban sugar, because it is not possible to 


differentiate in detail between the American 
and Cuban stockholders in these American 
corporations. Figuring, however, 
basis of the estimated sugar crop of 1906 and 
the estimated necessary investment under 
present conditions for the production of each 
bag of sugar, it will be found that it would 
require an investment of $34,550,000 to pro- 
duce the output of the American sugar com- 
panies now existent in Cuba, to which should 
be added the $2,000,000 investment of the 
Silveira Sugar Company. It-is probably a 
safe estimate to say that $30,000,000 of 
American capital have gone into this industry. 

Last year Cuba exported tobacco, manu- 
factured and unmanufactured, to the amount 
of $26,758,000, of which $15,300,000 worth 
came to this country. Figures are not at 
hand to show what proportion of this was 
the output of tobacco lands owned by Amer- 
icans, but in actual cash there is undoubtedly 
more American money invested in the tobacco 
industry than in any other single item. This 
is entirely the investment of the American 
Tobacco Trust, which owns 225,000 acres of 
tobacco lands in Pinar del Rio. This invest- 
ment and factories at Havana are estimated at 
$40,000,000, although there is excellent rea- 
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son to believe that it is considerably less. 
Contrary to popular belief, however, the To- 
bacco Trust does not control all of, the best 
tobacco lands in Cuba. 

A great deal is heard of the extent to which 
Americans have been buying land in Cuba, 
and somewhat fabulous reports have been 
given wide circulation. One well-known cor- 
respondent is responsible for the statement 
that “since the war with Spain more than 
13,000 Americans have bought land in Cuba.” 
He further estimates that “seven-eighths of 
all the land in Sancti Spiritus is owned by 
Americans.” It is quite impossible to reach 
an accurate estimate of the number of acres 
owned by Americans in Cuba because of the 
system of land registration, which provides 
for no central registry. From one end of the 
island, however, to the other there is a string 
of colonies, each one of them owning a con- 
siderable amount of land varying in degree 
and quality and at prices ranging from 
$3 or $5 per acre for unproductive land 
to $70 or $75 an acre for the most fertile. 
Of these colonies I have been able to locate 
twenty-eight, including the colonization 
schemes of the conscienceless land specula- 
tors, with their entailed hardships and suffer- 
ing, to the immensely fertile and prosper- 
ous fruit-growing colonies surrounding the 
town of Ceballos. These tracts range in size 
from the 10,000-acre tract under a single 
ownership to the 30,000 acres of the Devel- 
opment Company of Cuba, along the line of 
the famous trocha. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that more than five or six thousand 
Americans and Canadians are actually set- 
tled in Cuba, although a higher estimate 
would be necessary to include the immense 
amount of land owned by non-resident Ameri- 
cans. The owners allow their land to be op- 
erated for them by others, and there are other 
lands now unimproved awaiting develop- 
ment. The most competent estimates agree 
that the present investment in fruit land in 
Cuba amounts to about $3,500,000, ranging 
from the small farm tract of five acres to the 
groves of the Fiske Fruit Company at Ce- 
ballos, where 500 acres of 50,000 trees are 
inclosed by one fence, the largest in the world. 

Fruit culture in Cuba has received a new 
stimulus since the Americans have become 
interested, and not without good reason. 
The soil of Cuba not only produces a vastly 
superior quality of fruit, but does it in a 
shorter time than that of any other country 
in this hemisphere. Moreover, Cuba is not 
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open to attack either by frost or economic 
conditions in the way of hostile tariff legisla- 
tion by this country, since the condition is 
such that fruit can be transported by water, 
and, after paying any reasonable duty for 
admission into our markets, be delivered to 
the Atlantic coast markets at less expense 
than fruit can be brought from California 
over the 3,000 miles railroad haul. 

At the extreme eastern end of the island 
near Santiago and at Daiquiri, the mountains 
present an abundance of copper and iron ore. 
The original investments—which it is not 
possible to determine, but which to-day 
probably amount to $3,000,000o—are about 
equally divided between the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and the Pennsylvania Iron Com- 
pany. 

American enterprise has interested itself 
also very largely in cattle and cattle lands, 
although up to the present, few or no cattle 
have been raised for export purposes, as Cuba 
since the war has consumed more than she 
has been able to produce herself. The 
center of the principal cattle interest is 
Camaguey, which is also the center of the Van 
Horne interests and of the Cuba Railroad. 
The cattle interest has been greatly under- 
estimated. There are probably to-day a mil- 
lion and a quarter head in the island rep- 
resenting a value of $40,000,000 and a safe 
estimate of American interest is $30,000,000. 
The closest estimate I have been able to 
reach as to the American ownership of land 
in Cuba is as follows: 


ee 


632,000 acres 
‘Fovacco lands. .......... 


“ 


225,000 
Pome TOMO. onc. cans 700,000 “ 
Other lands, improved and 
unimproved, including 
Rick teneeascwcceos 2,750,000 “ 
fo eee ee ee 4,307,000 “ 


This gives us a result that is probably not 
far from a correct statement, namely, that 
about fifteen per cent of the land of Cuba is 
owned by American interests. 

Summarizing these investigations and add- 
ing estimates by W. A. Merchant, vice-presi- 
dent of the Banco Nacional de Cuba, we may 
present the following statement of American 
holdings in Cuba. 


Se $4,000,000 
Ire re 24,000,000 
BlSCtHIC TONGS 22.65.0066 15,000,000 
EES FeO eee 30,000,000 
PD kcctieenntcceax 30,000,009 


Telegraph and telephone 2,500,000 
Fruit and fruit lands..... 6,000,000 
Dah chi acesosundten 30,000,000 
Real estate and unim- 
proved land........... 11,500,000 
MER odetwkeninress 3,000,000 
Ne ee 2,500,000 
nee 1,000,000 
a eee $159,500,000 


Not all of this investment has been made 
in recent years, for up to 1894 something like 
$50,000,000 of American capital had gone 
into Cuba, and during the four years im- 
mediately following the war and the interven- 
tion period, between 1898 and 1902, this had 
increased to about $80,000,000. The bal- 
ance is the growth since that period and is 
already the indication of a more general 
awakening. 

American endeavor has been chiefly di- 
rected to the industries of sugar, tobacco, 
fruit, and transportation, but it has not over- 
looked other possibilities. The Cardenas 
City Water Works have been recently ac- 
quired for $200,000 by an American cor- 
poration for the purpose of supplying water 
for the city. Concessions for an electric rail- 
road in Matanzas Province have been granted 
to Americans, in a section which strangely has 
been apparently overlooked in its possibili- 
ties whether for town sites or for industries, 
for no land presents greater beauties than 
those of the Yumuri Valley. One of the’ 
newest projects is the organization of the 
Cardenas Railway and Terminal Company, 
an American corporation that will require 
$1,000,000 of capital. The important port 
of Cardenas on the north coast, like nearly 
all other Cuban ports, has no docks. Here, 
however, at Punta Gorda, on a point sixteen 
miles from Cardenas, near the new channel, 
and to be connected by railroad with the city, 
are to be constructed important and exten- 
sive docks from which sugar will be loaded 
directly into ships without lighterage. 

It has been possible to speak here only of 
what has been accomplished. Were we to 
capitalize the plans already made for the 
future, some nebulous, others almost ready 
for demonstration, the tale would be one of 
far greater magnitude and the figures would 
be quadrupled. For Cuba to-day, emanci- 
pated by American arms and discovered by 
the American investor, is teeming with cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and high privates of in- 
dustry and with opportunities only partially 
developed. 





THE BRIDGE WARDEN 
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WAS born in the ward- 
house overlooking the nar- 
row bridge of gray stone 
that spans the Loar, and the 
nurse—so she often said— 
carried me straight to the 
window to look out upon 
my inheritance. The wardenship of the 
bridge had been in the family for two hun- 
dred years, since six of my ancestors fell there, 
covering the retreat of their king, who, with 
royal gratitude, had granted to John Rix, 
whose name I bear, and to his lineal descend- 
ants, the right to take toll of all who passed, 
so long as the bridge stood. 
_ Old age had come upon it in my day, and 
it was held together rather by the weight of 
the stones, and the moss and weeds which 
clung round them and filled their joints, than 
by the crumbling mortar. Often, as a boy, 
I watched awesomely as it shook in the win- 
ter wind; and it trembled whenever a car- 
riage passed. There was room for this and 
no more, for I could hold a hand over each 
side at once, when full grown, being a large 
man. It seemed strange, indeed, that it had 
endured so long, for it stretched seventy feet 
from one sheer bank to the other, supported 
only by two warped stone piers; but I deemed 
it would last my time, and never doubted to 
take toll in my graybeard age as my fore- 
fathers had done. It was a livelihood for a 
man and his family, for there was traffic to 
and from the coast, and the fords were many 
miles ’round and impassable in the rainy 
seasons of the year. 

There was a time, however, when I was 
like to forfeit my privilege. My mother— 
God rest her!—died when I came, and my 
father scarce forgave me to the end for cost- 
ing him so dear; and since he showed small 


pleasure in my company, and great impa- 
tience of my youthful freaks and follies, I 
left home when a lad and took service in the 
wars in France. I rose to be captain of a 
company of mercenaries, and dreamed, as 
boys do, of rising to be a great leader; but my 
soldiercraft lay in my arm, rather than in my 
head, and coming to the wiser age of thirty, I 
judged my chances of further advancement 
but small. So, thinking it better to sit at 
the bridge than to march in the field, I claimed 
my discharge, and taking such moneys as 
were due to me, made my way home. 

I returned none too soon; for my father 
had died some months before, and I found 
a crafty knave of a scrivener installed in my 
house, pleading leave and license of the Lady 
of Eastlake, who had lately come of age and 
been freed from wardship and ruled the 
lands between the river and the sea. 

The man could not look me fairly in the 
eyes; but he drew out a long roll of parch- 
ment and read many outlandish phrases that 
were neither English nor French, and argued 
his rights with much citation of the law, till I 
pricked him with the point of my sword. 
Then he fled, shrieking and threatening me 
with the wrath of his patroness. 

The lady herself rode out with a following 
the next morning, to demand the house from 
me, and rated me with many angry words. 
A tall, headstrong maid she was and one to 
gladden a soldier’s eyes. 

I heard her in patience, knowing that a 
woman’s tongue must run, until her breath 
seemed exhausted. Then I told her calmly 
that by the king’s gift the wardenship of the 
bridge was mine, and the right to take toll 
from those who passed thereon; and she had 
no power to grant leave or license other- 
wise. 
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“Unless,” I concluded courteously, 
can show me warrant, madam.” 

“Warrant!” She tossed back her hair and 
turned a little to the men-at-arms. ‘“‘My 
warrant is easy to read!” 

“T ama poor scholar, madam,” I answered, 
“for I can read nothing there to set aside the 
king’s word; and I will move from here for 
no other.” 

She tossed back her hair again—which was 
a trick of hers. 

“Your blood be upon your own head,” she 
cried, ‘“‘if you are foolhardy enough to re- 
sist.” 

“Nay, madam,” I said, “upon yours; 
since you would set twenty men upon one, 
who but holds his own.” 

She bit her lip and hesitated; for a woman 
is swift of speech, but slow to action; and I 
think her heart was softer than her words. 
But her men began to move in upon me, and 
I drew my sword sharply. The flash of the 
steel frightened her steed, and suddenly he 
reared and threw his mistress. I dropped 
my sword to catch her, and staggered against 
the doorway with her in my arms. . Then I 
set her courteously upon the ground. Her 
men would have seized me unarmed, but she 
turned and drove them back. 

“Fie!” shecried. “Fie! He has dropped 
his sword to aid me/” Then she turned to 
me. Zounds! she was a fair maid! 

“T have no mind to set twenty on one, 
Master John Rix,” she said, “even were it 
not that I owe you some thanks for saving 
me from the stones. They tell me that you 
have fought in the wars, and gained honor.” 

“T fought in the wars, madam,” I told her. 

“What rank held you?” 

“‘T was captain of a company.” 

‘Will you take my service, and be captain 
of four?” 

“You honor me greatly, madam,” I re- 
plied, “‘but I am weary of serving.” 

She looked at me under her eyelashes; 
and a woman’s eyes have won more soldiers 
than all the silver of the king. 

“Would my service be so irksome to you, 
sir?” she asked. 

“It would be ‘pleasant service,” I vowed, 
“but dangerous.” 

“Why?” she laughed merrily. ‘Think 
you to lose your head in it?” 

“My hand can guard my head,” I an- 
swered, “‘ but there is no guard for my heart!” 

Therein I spoke lightly, thinking a compli- 
ment, even to so great a lady, not amiss. 
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The lady tried vainly to frown down my 
boldness, but laughed outright at last. 

“Keep your heart,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders, “‘and your tottering bridge; but I 
will pay no toll, when I pass.” 

“My eyes will take toll every time,” I an- 
swered boldly, forgetting too much the dif- 
ference in our degree. 

She glanced hotly at me for a moment, and 
gave herself a haughty shake; but she spoke 
no more till I had helped her to mount, and 
she was riding away. Then she bent down 
from her saddle and whispered quietly. 

“T will take toll of you, Master Rix,’ she 
promised, ‘‘before I have done. Every dog 
has his day; and this was yours, but sg 

“You speak truly, madam,” I whispered, 
as softly as she. ‘“‘To-day I have held the 
world in my arms!” 

She flushed like a fire that is fanned, and 
gave her horse the spur; and I stood bare- 





-headed, looking after her. 


“So!” I mused. ‘‘ My tongue has run too 
far; and it is war between us, my proud lady! 
I am like to fare the worse; but you will re- 
member that John Rix, the bridge warden, 
held you in his arms. What a maid it is!” 

I held council with myself how the lady 
would seek her revenge on me, and it seemed 
likely that she would take occasion of some 
error of mine to lay a case before the king to 
deprive me of my wardenship. So I was 
wary in my doings and gave offense to none. 
But when I came to know her, I found that I 
had judged her wrongfully, since she was 
above all underhand doings. So next I 
thought that she spoke without intent as 
woman will, and would have no revenge at 
all on me. But she stopped whenever she 
rode my way unattended—and that was of- 
ten—and greeted me fairly, and spoke with 
me as with an equal, laughing and looking 
at me with her great eyes and displaying 
many little airs and graces; and then it 
dawned on my slow understanding that she 
would take her toll in another way, with a 
woman’s weapons; and pay I must, and pay 
I did, in many a peevish day and restless 
night. Yet I concealed my vanquishment 
from her and looked her fairly in the’ face 
and answered her speech like one heart 
free. 

“The king bids me to court, to find a hus- 
band,” she told me, glancing to see if I 
winced. ‘‘What think you, Master John?” 

“That, if you tarry too long, the king will 
find a husband for you,” I answered. 
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‘““Even so he vows,” she said; “‘ but it seems 
that none will dare.” 

“Tt needs daring, madam!” I answered, 
shrugging my shoulders. “But there are 
some who lack the wisdom to fear; and one 
will come riding over my bridge one day.” 

“And then?” She smiled at me. 

“And then—I shall take toll of him.” I 
slapped my pocket till the coins jingled. 

“Tf he is bold enough to come for me with- 
out my leave,”’ she declared, ‘‘he will be bold 
enough to pass without yours.” 

“Tf he is bold enough to pass without my 
leave,” I retorted, ‘‘he is bold enough to take 
you without yours.” 

“Truly,” she vowed, “‘that would need a 
braver man than you, Master John!” 

I contradicted her not, believing that she 
tried to tempt me to my downfall, and having 
no mind to give her occasion to laugh my 
presumptuous folly to scorn. Though I 
doubted that the event would find her nearer 
to tears than laughter. For she was a true- 
hearted maid, her willfulness withal; and 
when she had won her revénge would think 
less of her victory than of my hurt, and be 
like to blame herself for playing with me. 
Sometimes I was minded to be open and tell 
her so; but then I knew she would come my 
way no more, and, poor lovesick fool that I 
was, the day had no light unless I saw her. 
So I piqued her still that she might come; 
and since she permitted me to speak frankly 
with her, I advised her concerning her mar- 
riage, as a friend to whom her welfare was 
dear; and especially that she did unwisely to 
flout the king. 

“A great lady like you must marry,” I 
said, ‘‘and have a husband to rule her lands 
and heirs to govern them after her. Among 
the nobles of the court there may be some 
whom you would like well—and a wilful maid 
makes often a willing wife.” 

“T will make none,” she cried hotly. 

“It is worse to be an unwilling one; and if 
you try the king too long, he may send you a 
husband litfle to your liking.” 

“Then I will send him back again!” She 
drew herself up hotly. ‘I have four hundred 
good men to hasten him on his way; and per- 
haps one more. For you would take my 
service then, Master John?” . 

“Nay, madam,” I answered. ‘My serv- 
ice would not profit you; and I am grown 
too old to fight a vain battle.” 

Then she grew angry and cried that I was 
a coward and she wanted none in her sery- 


ice, and touched her horse with the spur 
and rode away, leaping the hedges and 
brooks in her reckless fashion. 

Toward the end of the summer there came 
across my bridge a messenger from London, 
a lusty man with a fearless voice and a sol- 
dier’s bearing; and I saw on his wallet the 
royal arms. He paid treble toll and took no 
change and asked the road to my lady’s cas- 
tle; and my mind misgave me. It misgave 
me more when he returned, looking angrily 
and biting his mustache; and as he flung me 
a coin he cried that he would pay no toll when 
next he came my way. So I judged that he 
thought to return with the king’s army, which 
passes free. 

The next morning I was early at my door, 
looking for my lady, and not in vain. 

She was flushed with riding fast and could 
scarce stop her steed till I caught at the bridle. 

“Tt will gladden your heart to know that 
you will take your toll soon,” she cried, toss- 
ing back her hair. 

I barely steadied my look and voice. 

“It is as it should be, lady,” I said, ‘if he 
is a good man and worthy of you.” 

“That might easily be,” she said, with a 
bitterness in her voice, ‘‘as you think of me. 
But even you will scarce think so of—the 
Earl of Lanby.” She looked across the river, 
where his earldom lay as far as eye could see. 

“The Earl of Lanby!” I grated my teeth 
for a moment. For the earl was well at 
fighting, and ill at all else. “I have been a 
soldier, lady, and drilled to hold that the 
king can work no evil; else I had said that 
he has done you grievous wrong.” 

“The wrong is not yet done,” she cried. 
“*T will defy the king; and now will you serve 
me, John?” 

I leaned one arm upon her horse and stared 
across the narrow gray bridge, and seemed 
to see myself and a few good men holding it 
against the army; but I saw them, in my 
mind’s eye, surrounding us by the fords and 
taking us in the rear, and myself hanged— 
that mattered not—and her men; and I shook 
my head. 

“My life is little to me, madam,” I said, 
“if it would profit you, but it would not. 
You will but add to your bitterness the hu- 
miliation of defeat. Neither will I ask your 
men to follow me in so hopeless a cause. 
You cannot resist the king.” 

“Do I care'so little for my brave men—or 
for you!” she cried. “Ask them to follow 
you—and me—across the water. Discipline 
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them into soldiers worthy of the acceptance 
of the King of France. They would fain 
serve under you, John. For they say that 
you are a good soldier, and that there is no 
swordsman like you in France.” 

She smiled down at me; and I was sore 
tempted, but steeled my heart against her 
wiles. 

“No, madam,” I answered. ‘I am yours 
to the death if I can render you useful serv- 
ice, but I will not serve the enemies of my 
king.” 

She swerved her horse aside, pulling an- 
grily at the rein. 

“You are a poltroon!” she cried. “A 
poor knave with no mind above taking toll 
at your bridge. Come against me with the 
army of your king!” And she was gone. 

I stood gloomily looking after her till she 
was out of sight. Then I walked out upon 
the bridge and sat upon the parapet, staring 
moodily at the water. 

I was ready enough to fight for her, even 
against the king, if that would save her from 
a distasteful marriage—for the thought that 
I would not have her love her husband, I 
dismissed as unworthy—but this was beyond 
my power; and even if I refused service 
against my countrymen, I saw no profit in 
following her to France. Since my pre- 
sumptuous love for her grew every day, I 
should but increase my tortures by seeing 
her; and at the end should dance at her mar- 
riage with some finicking French nobleman, 
whom I could stifle with one arm. To 
France I resolved firmly I would not go. 

There was only one way in which I could 
free her from the need of flight to escape this 
hateful marriage. If I could meet the earl 
and kill him— They would kill me after- 
wards, but that would not matter, for life held 
nothing but trouble for me, since she was out 
of my reach. But I could not bring my- 
self to so unsoldierly a deed as to take him 
unaware; and he would disdain single com- 
bat with one of my degree. Indeed, they 
would thrust me from his doors if I sought 
audience of him. 

I pondered all day upon the matter, and 
thinking still of it at night I could not sleep. 
So I rose and dressed and went out on the 
bridge and rested my arms on the parapet 
and looked down on the river hurrying by. 
There had been a storm in the evening, and 
the wreckage of the trees raced down the 
stream; and sometimes a great bough struck 
one of the slender piers, and made the bridge 
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tremble. The keen air and the cold moon 
peeping through the scurrying clouds chilled 
my hot passion to a pensive mood. 

I had stood there a while when I heard, 
beyond the far end of the bridge, a sound that 
I knew. I had recognized it before but for 
the contrary wind. It was the thud of 
horses at a trot, horses that were ridden, and 
rode in close order together. 

I thought with a quickness unusual to me 
—though my wits are apt to wake at times 
of action. It could not be the king’s army, 
for the messenger had barely returned. It 
must be the crafty earl, coming with a force 
to seize my lady ere she fled to France, as one 
might well judge she was like to do. There 
was no time to run back and saddle my mare 
to give warning. I could but die for her. 

I crouched under the shadow of the para- 
pet, with my sword in hand; for I had not 
yet disused my soldier’s custom to go always 
armed. The horses drew nearer and nearer, 
till they clattered on the bridge, and now and 
then a rough voice reached me against the 
wind. It seemed as if hours passed instead 
of minutes, and in a strange phantasy I made 
pictures out of the black clouds driving in the 
wind. At last they were upon me, and I 
leaped up and faced the big earl. 

His great black horse, nervous as horses 
are, snorted and fell back on his haunches. 
I think the creature wrenched his back, for 
he did not rise; but the earl freed himself 
swiftly, and stood raving and cursing at me, 
and taking me for some belated vagabond 
bade his men seize me and throw me over the 
bridge; and when I laughed he smote at me. 

He knew that I was no yokel when he met 
my guard, and shouted quickly to his men to 
keep back, lest they hamper his arm. I 
withdrew a step and challenged him to come 
past his horse, which lay between us, if he 
dared. He came quickly enough. 

I would that I had skill of words to tell the 
story of our swordplay; for I had some re- 
nown in the army as a swordsman, and never 
have I met so strong and skilled an adver- 
sary. We feinted and smote and parried 
and advanced and retired for a quarter of an 
hour; and sometimes when the moon was 
hidden for a moment we waited cautiously 
on guard, resting our arms. I had two flesh 
wounds and a deeper one in the shoulder, 
and I had touched him thrice, when at last 
my sword went home, and he fell without a 
groan; and as he touched the ground his fol- 
lowers rode forward. 
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Happily the body of his charger impeded 
them, for their horses shied at this and at me, 
and would not advance. So the men dis- 
mounted, but foolishly came on two abreast, 
hampering each other, as their dead lord had 
foreseen; and I smote down eight, one after 
the other, fighting across the dead man as he 
lay on his charger. I can see in my mind’s 
eye his dark pale face as it stared with glazed 
eyes and open mouth at the moon; and be- 
hind him lay the others, and those who still 
came on had to step on them. 

Two stout men were now to the front, smit- 
ing not, but pushing me back with their guard, 
and giving no opening to strike them. Once 
I was driven off the narrow bridge, I knew 
full well that they would surround me. 
Therefore when they paused for a moment I 
turned and ran, thinking to get to my house. 
They followed closely, and the bridge filled 
from the other end till it was full; and since I 
was faint with loss of blood—for I had taken 
several more wounds—and could not run, I 
turned to face them as I reached the bank. 
As I turned I heard a great shriek of many 
in one, and saw the bridge sway away and 
disappear, and presently there was a great 
crash, and the water flew up in clouds—the 
spray fell on me where I stood. I heard a 
few shrieks—fewer and fewer—saw a white 
face here and there in the stream, and an 
uplifted arm 

Some few of the earl’s followers had escaped 
on the bank by my side, but they had no 
heart to fight further, nor hadI. They slunk 
away, and I staggered to my house and 
stanched my wounds and bound them. 
Then I went to the stable for my horse, but 
one of the knaves had stolen him while I was 
within. So I set out on foot to my lady’s 
castle, thinking that some might cross by the 
fords and take her by surprise. I was faint 
and dizzy and the wounds broke out again 
and I reeled before the wind that blew upon 
me. There is an ill dream that I dream yet 
of a wild moon riding fast in a wild sky and 
a fierce wind racing over a bare land and a 
wounded man stumbling on to a place that 
was always far. 

I reached it at last and leaned against the 
gateway and knocked; and when they opened 
it I fell senseless within. When I came to 
from my swoon, my lady, with her hair hang- 
ing loose as she had risen from her couch, 
and clad in a long wrapper, was bending over 
me and dressing my wounds; and not till they 
were all bound would she hearken to me; 
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and then I told her how I had taken toll of 
the earl. 

She called her men to arms and set guards 
upon the walls and had some tree trunks 
hoisted, as I advised her, to let fall upon the 
enemy where they must crowd to attack the 
gateways; but they came not. So in the 
morning I counseled her to flee without de- 
lay, since she would not submit to the king; 
and when she dallied with preparations, as 
women will, I took matters into my own 
hands and gave orders for the wagons to be 
loaded and sent a troop to the port to secure 
such ships as were there and bade all march 
straightway; and they made no demur. 

My lady would have had me embark first, 
with her, but I refused flatly, telling her that 
in a retreat the captain’s place was at the 
rear. Then she said she would stay to the 
end with me; but I vowed that she should 
go straightway aboard or I would carry her. 
For a countryman had brought news that the 
king’s army had crossed the ford. 

Finding me resolved, she yielded with good 
grace; but before she went she took a little 
gold brooch from her neck and fastened it at 
mine. 

“Since you have served for no wage,” she 
said very sweetly, ‘‘and only my heart can 
repay. Have a care of yourself and follow 
safely, or you will cause me great sorrow.” 

But I filled the three ships full and saw 
them go and bade the men who were left 
scatter along the shore and save themselves 
by flight. Then I went back to surrender 
to the army of the king. For I would not 
follow my lady to France to see her marry 
there, and to take service against my king; 
and I judged surrender better than flight 
since the end was speedier. Nor did I care 
greatly what became of me. 

The captain of the advance guard, to whom 
I gave my sword, cursed me for a braggart, 
until one of the men who had fought on the 
bridge bore witness to my story. Then he 
cursed me again for coming to him to put my 
neck in a halter. 

“It is the best deed that ever a man hung 
for!” he declared; and he gave me meat and 
drink before he sent me under guard to the 
king’s lieutenant, Lord Marvain. 

His lordship examined me with no more 
harshness than his duty demanded, and ill 
concealed his pleasure that I had slain the 
earl. I owed it to his favor, I make no doubt, 


that I was not sent before the king till the 
morrow, when his anger had cooled some- 
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what; and he gave me a veiled hint to plead 
that I had but held the bridge against those 
who would cross it for purpose of unlaw- 
ful and unauthorized violence. His wife, I 
learned afterwards, was a second cousin of 
my lady’s, and I credit him with some voice 
in the strange events which followed. 

He sent me to a tent, on parole to stay 
within, and I slept most of that day and 
night, being spent and sick of my wounds. 
The next morning they led me forth to a 
court which the king held in my lady’s hall; 
and when I was seated—for I was not able 
to stand long—I discovered my lady seated 
beside me. Some of the king’s ships had 
sailed round the coast and captured her. 
She was greatly angered that I had not fol- 
lowed her, and turned her back on me; and 
when I whispered, would net answer. 

An usher called for silence, and the king 
turned to us sternly. 

“You, lady, we know,” he said, “‘and your 
proud rebellious spirit; but who, sir, are you?” 

“John Rix, sire,’ I answered. ‘‘Some 
years captain of a company, under Sir Wil- 
liam Evesham, in your service; and lately, for 
service of my ancestors, unworthily warden 
of the Loar Bridge, which I guarded with 
my life against those who would pass it un- 
lawfully to commit violence upon your maj- 
esty’s subjects.” 

Lord Marvain nodded approval, but the 
king’s gaze did not relax. 

‘Did you risk your life for my sake, John 
Rix?” he demanded, striking his hand upon 
the table in front of him, ‘‘or for—my sub- 
ject’s?”’ 

‘For this lady, sire,” I said steadily; “‘but 
I chose to surrender to you rather than to 
seek service with your enemies in France.” 

‘Did she invite you to such service?” he 
asked quickly; but I did not answer, although 
his eyes pierced me. ‘‘ Well, I will not force 
you to accuse her, only yourself. You aided 
her flight?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Knowing that she fled from my will?” 

“Ves. Sire.” 

“What is your excuse?” 

“To you, sire, none.” 

He pulled his beard and frowned. 

“Did you know that Lord Lanby had no 
warrant of mine to pass the bridge when you 
fought him and slew him?” 

“No, sire.” 

“But you thought so?” 

“T did not think about it, sire.” 


He smiled grimly. 

“T think it would have made little differ- 
ence if you had, Master John. It is plain 
that you preferred this lady’s service to mine. 
Yet in all else I judge you to be a loyal 
servant and a brave one. It shall rest with 
yourself what punishment you suffer.” 

His look upon me was not unkindly; but 
his face was stern again when he turned to 
my lady. 

“You, madam,” he said, ‘‘have openly de- 
fied my will; neither have you submitted your 
error to my judgment; neither have you held 
to me against my enemies. If you were a 
man your life were surely forfeit. As you 
are a woman, I will cure your willfulness in 
another way. Since you demur to my choice 
of a husband, you shall choose one for 
yourself—from my scullions! Unless”—he 
leaned forward and shook his finger at her 
—‘“‘unless the sturdy knave beside you, whom 
you have seduced from his duty, will take 
pity and marry you. Come! will you take 
her for punishment, Master John? Or shall 
she put up with a kitchen knave?”’ 

I looked at my lady, but she kept turned 
from me. 

“The lady is nobly born, sire,” I pleaded, 
‘“‘and I am but a poor yeoman. Punish me 
more, I pray you, and her less. She is but 
young, and . 

“Dare not to parley with me,” the king 
thundered. ‘Make your choice.”’ 

There was but one choice that I could 
make, for though it irked me to be the in- 
strument of her punishment, and I could but 
expect that she would hate me and revile me, 
yet it was surely less shame to her to marry 
me than a kitchen knave; and I answered 
speedily lest I should seem to put scorn on 
her. 

“*T will marry the lady, sire,” I said; ‘“‘and 
but for the wrong I do her, my punishment 
would be great reward. For I think there 
is none to compare with her on earth.” 

And then my lady did a thing at which I 
marveled, for she rose and bowed to me. 

““You do me no wrong,” she said calmly. 

I thought first that she spoke but to anger 
the king; and then I thought—knowing her 
noble nature—that she spoke to show cour- 
tesy to me, since she knew full well I would 
have died for her sake; but when we were 
alone, she held at my jacket with both her 
hands and smiled the sweetest of smiles in 
my eyes. And then I knew that her punish- 
ment, like mine, was light! 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH THE 


/ John Swift or any of his 
successors had found the 
mine again, there would 
have been nothing very un- 
usual to tell; or what there 
was to tell would interest 
chiefly the local historian 
chronicler of pioneer adventure. 





and the 
But who can resist the fascination of the 
tradition that the mine, which had been un- 
earthed with such difficulty in 1761, and had 
given forth such riches, could never be found 
again, and still lies hidden in the wilds of 


the Kentucky mountains, still luring new 
victims to futile effort and years of wasted 
hope? 

Certain it is that we never outgrow the 
childhood in us that makes us peculiarly a 
prey to the fascinations of buried loot or lost 
El Dorados. I myself was so deeply interest- 
ed by the faint rumor of Swift’s lost mine that 
I was led to spend my vacation in the Ken- 
tucky wilderness, retracing the footsteps of 
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Swift, photographing the places he describes, 
and interviewing the quaint people among 
whom his tradition still flourishes after more 
than a century. 

Whatever may be thought of Swift himself, 
he has left behind him a terrible influence in 
the journal that has entranced five genera- 
tions. It seems to put Swift’s own soul into 
the body of everyone that reads it. The 
picture of the dead Svengali was no more 
hypnotic. 

The story of Swift, in brief, is this: After 
a seafaring life he became a peddler in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. About 1761 he 
played the Good Samaritan to a French 
youth called Munday, who had escaped from 
Indian captivity. The grateful Munday told 
Swift of a silver mine, far in the interior, and 
Swift organized a small company. Led by 
Munday, who knew how to avoid the In- 
dians, they found the mine some years before 
Daniel Boone entered the country. 

The Indians discovered Swift’s company 








and their mine. A hasty barricade protected 
them only long enough to cover their flight. 
To quicken their speed, they buried silver at 
various points. On the way, a quarrel arose, 
and Swift killed Munday. 

There came now a period of Indian wars. 
The Revolution also broke out, unsettling the 
Indians as well as the colonists; and Swift 
was afraid to make another expedition. 
Meanwhile he was going blind. To offset 
this affliction he wrote a journal describing 
as best he could the path to his mine. By 
the time he dared to venture into the wilder- 
ness that all Kentucky was then, and these 
mountains still are, his sight was entirely 
gone. But he gathered a few friends and set 
out on a doubly pathless march. Their 
wanderings led them hither and yon with no 
sign of success, until finally they were rescued 
from starvation by a pioneer whom they 
found setting out his traps ina river. Blind, 
despairing, and broken by privations, Swift 
died shortly after, leaving as his sole recom- 
pense to his rescuer the fatal journal, which 
still exists, working disaster to whoever sees 
it and acting as an unending revenge for the 
poor lad Munday. 

This is the story of Swift as it now stands, 
and there is, for me at least, something in- 
describably haunting in the vision of this 
John Swift filled with remorse for slaying his 
friend and his only guide, visited with blind- 
ness as with a special retribution, and goaded 
on with the lust of treasure. 

I seem to see him, an old blind man, white- 
bearded and shaggy, in. shaggy woodman’s 
garb, fagged and lost, and demanding that 
his bewildered companions read him again 
and again from his journal. They try to 
picture the landscape as it lies before them, 
and the old man cudgels his memory for a 
trace of the creek, cliff, swamp, or jungle his 
friends describe, while they see an Indian 
behind every boulder, and hear a war cry in 
the scream of every wild cat. 

Somewhere there is a mine. Swift knows 
it. He has seen it, has taken ore from it, has 
smelted it in the furnace he built, has car- 
ried the bullion back to Virginia, eluding the 
Indians by every device, has returned and 
returned and returned; but now in his blind- 
ness he cannot remember just where he 
crossed this inconsiderable brook, cannot 
remember that great oak they tell him of, 
cannot recall this knoll and that marsh. Yet 
on these minute points his whole success de- 
pends. But he has no eyes and must see 
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with the eyes of strangers; he is old and his 
memory fails, and he has killed the only man 
who could help him. What double remorse 
he must have suffered, how well merited he 
must have felt the retribution. 

When I heard of it, and when I jiearned 
that Munday’s vengeance had reached even 
to the fifth generation; that the journal, char- 
ily guarded, had been handed down to tempt 
incessant cupidity—can you wonder that I 
took horse and camera and plunged into the 
forests seeking what I could find? I have 
at least done what no other writer has done 
—I have gone over the ground, and I feel that 
I am in a position to speak with more au- 
thority than some of the scholars who have 
sat in their libraries and scoffed at the story 
as a mere fable. 

In the light of his own history, it is 1761 
when Swift dawns upon Kentucky. It is 
blacker than blackest Africa, and not better 
known at this time. 

Roosevelt’s ‘‘Winning of the West” in- 
forms us that Kentucky was a_ hunting 
ground and field of battle for different tribes 
of Indians, north, west, and south, when Dan- 
iel Boone penetrated its mountain fastnesses 
in 1769. N. S. Shaler in his “History of 
Kentucky,” though he insists that no precious 
minerals have ever been found in Kentucky, 
emphasizes the peculiar fact that the Indians 
used Kentucky solely as a ground for annual 
hunts: ‘‘No other part of the United States, 
not a desert, was ever found uninhabited by 
the savages and uninterrupted with their 
villages and clearings.” 

This would tend to confirm Swift's story 
that he erected smelters there and made sev- 
eral journeys to and fro under the guidance 
of Munday (who knew the Indians’ habits) 
before they were discovered. As for Swift’s 
preceding Daniel Boone, it must be remem- 
bered that as early as 1654 a Colonel Wood 
made explorations in Kentucky, La Salle 
paddled down the Ohio River in 1669, and 
in 1747 Dr. Thomas Walker explored the 
State, twenty-two years before Boone arrived. 
The French were congregating on the Ohio 
in 1754. 

Now some idea may be gathered of the 
perils confronting Swift in passing from Vir- 
ginia to the wilderness beyond the Cumber- 
land and thence through the very thick and 
heart of it. In his records he mentions the 
Big Sandy River as the opening of an ap- 
proach to his destination. There is a guide 
with him and there are others in his party. 
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The country east of the 
Cumberland was not fa- 
miliar to this guide, but he 
knew the country west of 
the Cumberland, because 
he was a son of the forest, 
by training and environ- 
ment an Indian, one of the 
Wyandots, Shawnees, or 
Delawares. His name was 
Munday. 

How do the aborigines 
know their way. through 
the country as well as the 
wild beasts that inhabit it? 
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THE INDIAN STEPS 
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compatible with their needs of existence. 
The Indian follows the trail of the animal. 
The native white man follows the trail of 
the Indian or bears close to it. Everybody 
follows a trail. 

Why did Boone pass into Kentucky 
through Cumberland Gap? How did he 
know that, bearing to the south from his 
North Carolina home, he would find a 
pass through the mountain? Because great 
herds of buffalo had passed through there 
and Indians in quest of them. Boone fol- 
lowed a trail, though later on he blazed 
one of his own for his wagons and first 
settlers. 

Why were Swift and his party led by the 
north passage instead of by the south at 
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How do the natives know 
the way as well as the ab- 
origines? How do explor- 
ers and travelers from with- 
out find the passes and fords 
of the rivers and creeks 
and easiest passages of the 
deep waters? How do they 
get through the forests 
and avoid the labyrinths 
and deadly tangles of 
underbrush? The answer 
is quite simple. Instinct 
moves the beasts on the 
shortest and easiest course 
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came vividly to his memory after 
his eyesight was gone. 

For the sake of brevity I let 
Swift appear to tell the story rather 
than piece and reconcile the frag- 
ments—fragments recalled by the 
mountain men. I do not pretend 
that this is a verbatim copy of the 
journal, nor that it is a true record. 
It is the story as I merge the recol- 
lections of several men who told 
me in their own way what they 
claimed to have read or heard 
read. I fill in the interstices, but 
I add nothing to the description of 
country or the peculiarities of its 
markings or its cliffs and water- 
ways. In these respects the guides 
remember the language of the pa- 
per, because it described the things 
that they had to find. 


SWIFT’S JOURNAL 


“T went to sea, when a boy, and 
I became a captain of a ship. 
When I left the sea I settled in 
Alexandria, Va. I frequently vis- 
ited villages of North Carolina and 
traded wares from my wagon, and 
I frequently went far into the coun- 








SWIFT'S **CAMP CREEK’ BELOW THE 


HOUSE” 


Cumberland Gap? Because there were low 
trails through the mountain above The 
Breaks of Sandy, and a westerly course to 
The Breaks was most direct. The Big 
Sandy was the gate to the country from the 
Ohio. It was the entrance for the Indian 
hunters from the north. Doubtless also for 
the Frenchmen. 

I give what is known of Swift’s journal, 
and submit that its antiquity is proved. For 
its authenticity we must take all the facts 
and conditions presented and weigh them 
in the balance. The language of the jour- 
nal and minute descriptions of country are 
from the recollections of mountain guides, 
still living, employed by Swift’s successors 
to locate the mine. Diagrams and maps 
were part of the journal, and these were stud- 
ied step by step by latter-day guides for a 
partial and finally complete identification of 
land and rocks and creeks having peculiar 
markings which Swift had noted, and which 


**LIGHT- 


try and traded with the Indians. 
One day I met an Indian boy, far 
away from his people. He was wild- 
looking, wore tattered garments, and 
looked very badly kept. He told me that he 
had come from away across the back moun- 
tains, and that he had run away from his 
people and had avoided the Indian trails, and 
that he had been many weeks without shelter 
or sufficient food. He said he was not of In- 
dian blood, that his people were French. 
They had been killed by Indians and he had 
been taken captive when he was very young, 
but still old enough to remember. In the years 
that he was growing up, the Indians had 
treated him kindly and adopted him into the 
tribe, but he had cherished the idea that when 
he got big enough and had learned the country 
he would run away and find a home among 
the white men. 

“T took him to Alexandria with me and 
cared for him and nursed him as I would 
my own. He told me when I met him that 
if I would be good to him he would take me 
to a mine known to his people, where vast 
stores of silver were laid. When Munday 
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was strong again we departed from Alex- 
andria. Guise and Jefferson, men I knew 
as sturdy hunters and able to stand 
hardship, went with us, and we had pon- 
ies and provisions. We reached the Big 
Sandy River after much hardship, but, 
without mishap. Munday knewthetrails 9 
and the habits of the Indians so well that 

we were able to avoid them. From there f 


we traveled west through a hilly country, 4 
. . Z 
following the creek bottoms until we came —_,4% 


to a rocky country that looked like the 
end of the world. 

“A turbulent river was before us, and 
following its windings from the heights 1@ 
we came to the mouth of a large creek. ° 
Oui path fell rapidly to the creek, which 
had small branches running through deep ”) 
ravines having great cliffs rising on either i 
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GEORGE LONG, 


AGED 178 
A mountaineer employed to search for the mine. 
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side. On the opposite side of the creek 
from where we were the land rose up high 
to a cliff that stood far back from the 
creek, and this cliff had a great hole in 
its side near the top. We called that the 
‘Lighthouse’; we could see clear through 
it, and see the sky beyond. 

‘Munday did not know where we were, 
but after following the creek a south- 
west course, he recognized the hills on 
the opposite side, and said that if we 
were over there, he knew how to reach 
the Indian Trace, which was some miles 
below, and having reached the Trace he 
would know how to go to the mine. He 
said we had to go through a myrtle thicket 
and then down a flight of steps that the 
Indians had cut in the side of the cliff at 
the top of it; and that across the creek 
from the foot of the cliff at that point and 
in the cliffs of the other side was the 
mine. We crossed the creek by a natural 
rock bridge, and Munday led us to the 
place that the Indians used for a camp- 









ing ground, and for games when on their hunt- 
ing trips. This was not the time of year for 
them, and we did not see any of them. We 
camped there, and a creek flowed by our 
camp. When we went out with Munday again 
he could not find the myrtle thicket, and we 
came again to the rock bridge, and from 
there we went down a rocky branch, and there 
were vines closing the entrance mouth of the 
branch. This was near the river and a mile 
above the mouth of the big creek that we saw 
first. 

‘*We camped in this branch and kept our 
horses there. We could leave them there 
grazing while exploring the country, because 
the cliffs made an inclosure except for the 
entrance, which was closed by the grapevines. 
Munday could not find the cliff where the 
mine was, but one day he called out to us 
and said: ‘Here is the myrtle thicket. I 
know the way now. Through this thicket 
we reach the steps in the cliff. From there 
I can point to the mine.’ It was hard to get 
through the thicket. We could not take our 
horses, and we stumbled many times and 
had to fight and cut our way. We got to the 
Indian steps which are cut in the side of the 
cliff. You can stand on top of the rock there 
and look across the creek, and to your left 
the creek cuts through the cliff, and the cliffs 
in front are the shape of a half-moon. 

** Just above the creek, on the other side, 
there is a ledge, and higher up another ledge, 
and up near the top of the cliff a third ledge, 
and between the second and the third ledges 
Munday said was the opening to the mine. 
Now we crossed the creek and we climbed up 
to between the second and the third ledge, 
and then we went west a couple of hundred 
yards and found the mine. There was a big 
rock that looked like a buffalo sitting down, 
resting on the slope within a few hundred feet 
of the opening to the mine. We cut our 
names on that rock, Swift, Munday, Jeffer- 
son, and others. 

‘““We got ore and we smelted it in a rock- 
house which is in the second ledge. This 
rockhouse faces the sunrise and, looking out, 
there is a branch of a creek that comes in 
from the southwest and just below the mouth 
of that branch are three monument rocks, 
one large one and two small ones. They 
are layers of rock and they taper to a point 
at the top. 

‘We all returned home with our silver, 
but we could not carry as much as we wanted 
the first time, and we came back again and 
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again, better prepared. The time before the 
last we stayed too long. Munday told us we 
were staying too long, as we had been in the 
country almost a year, and the Indians came 
upon us near the river. We were living in a 
rockhouse, and we barricaded the front and 
fought them off all day and escaped. 

‘We had such peril and privation and in- 
creasing danger from Indians that we did 
not go back for some years. Then when we 
were leaving the country of the mine again, 
Munday’s horse was bitten by a rattlesnake 
in the leg, and he could not go on. Each 
one of us had a sack of silver, which was all 
that a horse could carry besides ourselves and 
our pack, and Munday insisted that we 
would have to walk in turn with him and let 
his sack of silver be carried also. About this 
we quarreled, and Munday threatened to re- 
turn to his people and betray us and bring 
them down upon us; so we killed Munday, 
and we buried his sack of silver on the rocky 
branch, beneath a forked white oak; and I 
marked the tree with a compass and a trowel. 
For a more particular description I have made 
diagrams and maps as I remember. It is 
eight miles from the natural rock bridge to 
the place where we first camped by the creek, 
a due south course. One mile northwest 
from the rock bridge and right below where 
the branch forks, we smelted ore. Five rods 
up the creek from where it bends to the 
south, there is a large fallen rock. A gap 
in the cliffs east of there lets you out of the 
cliff country. 

‘“‘Now the troubles and hardships and the 
exposure, particularly of that one long, hard 
winter, left their marks upon me. My iron 
frame is unbroken, but my sight is gone. 
Every rock and hill and creek is clearly be- 
fore me, but I cannot find the place, and the 
markings that I have described cannot be 
found by my party. 

“T led this last party from the west, seeing 
as only the blind can see, and we reached the 
river, but alas! I could not give to other eyes 
what was stamped behind my own.” 


This is the journal as I reconstruct it from 
information. 

History speaks of Swift, but treats him 
contemptuously, not believing in him, not 
believing that he ever was any more than he 
is now. He is just a shadow, a ghost that 
has passed over a wide section of Kentucky’s 
wild mountains and filled the minds of men 
with its presence and purpose forever after. 
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Only one Kentucky historian deigns to 
take any account of the appearance of John 
Swift and what he is supposed to have said 
for himself. In Collins’s ‘‘History of Ken- 
tucky”’ he is mentioned in several places in 
footnotes quite extensively and impatiently. 

Now John Swift deserved either better 
treatment or worse treatment. He started 
enough trouble in his lifetime to justify some 
research regarding his identity. Even as a 
ghost he ought 
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toward Cumberland River and Mountain 
northeast of the mouth of Clear Creek. He 
and his associates made silver in large quan- 
tities at the last-mentioned furnace; they got 
the ore from a cave about three miles from 
where his furnace stood. The Indians be- 
coming troublesome, he went off, and the 
Frenchmen went toward the place now called 
Nashville. Swift was deterred from the pros- 
ecution of his last journey by the reports he 

heard of Indian 





to have been 
more investigat- 
ed and duly ex- 
posed in order to 
stop his ejected 
spirit from ob- 
sessing the 
hearts and the 
heads of men. 
Collins first 
encounters John 
Swift in the pub- 
lished papers of 
Judge John 
Haywood, who 
emigrated from 
North Carolina 
to Tennessee, it 
is inferred, be- 
fore the begin- 
ning of the nine- 
teenth century, 
and in 1823 
wrote its civil 
and political his- 
tory up to the 
year 1796. Col- 
lins quotes Hay- 
wood in part as 
follows: 








hostility, and re- 
turned home, 
leaving his jour- 
nal in the posses- 
sion of M rs. 
Renfro. The fur- 
naces on Clear 
Creek and those 
on the south fork 
of Cumberland 
were made either 
before or since 
the time that 
Swift worked 
his. It is prob- 
able, therefore, 
that the French 
when they 
claimed the 
country to the 
Alleghanies in 
1754, and prior 
to that time and 
afterwards up to 
1758, erected 
these works.” 
Collins com- 
ments: ‘*‘Memo- 
randum of John 
Swift’s journal 
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‘“‘On Clear 
Creek are two 
old furnaces, 
about halfway 
between the head and mouth of the creek, 
first discovered by hunters in the time of the 
first settlements made in this country. 

“One Swift came to East Tennessee in 1790 
or 1791, and was at Bean’s Station on his 
way to a part of the country near which these 
furnaces are. He had with him a journal of 
his former transactions—by which it appeared 
that in 1761, 1762, and 1763, and afterwards 
in 1767, he, two Frenchmen, and some others 
had a furnace somewhere about the Red 
Bird Fork of Kentucky River, which runs 
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has fallen into 
our hands, which 
is an exceedingly 
curious docu- 
ment; it has the appearance of being a copy of 
a portion of the same document referred to by 
Judge Haywood. It describes with some 
minuteness the journeys of 1761, which be- 
gan at Alexandria, Va.; 1762, 1764, 1767, 
1768, and 1769: ‘On the first of September, 
1769, we left between $22,000 and $32,000 
in crowns on a large creek running near a 
south course. Close to the spot we marked 
our names’ (Swift, Jefferson, Munday, and 
others) ‘on a beech tree, with a compass, 
square, and trowel. No great distance from 
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this place we left $15,000 of the same kind, 
marking three or four trees with marks. Not 
far from these we left the prize near a forked 
white oak about three feet underground, and 
laid two long stones across it, marking sev- 
eral stones close about it. At the forks of 
Sandy, close by the fork is a small rock, has a 
spring in one end of it. Between it and a 
small branch we laid a prize underground; 
it was valued at $6,000. We likewise left 
$3,000 buried in the rocks of the rock- 
house.’ 

“One of the companies in search of the 
mine was Staley, Ireland, McClintock, Black- 
burn, and Swift. . . . This silver mine of 
Swift’s was located by tradition in different 
counties in eastern Kentucky, from Josh 
Bell in the south to Carter in the north. The 
most recent claim is that of the Greenup In- 
dependent in February, 1873: ‘When Swift 
was driven from the silver mine in Kentucky 
by the approach of hostile Indians, he re- 
turned to his home in North Carolina. The 
money which he had with him created sus- 
picion among his neighbors, and he was ar- 
rested as a counterfeiter. In those days there 
existed no mint in the United States, and the 
only test of the circulating money was the 
purity of the metal. Upon the trial of Swift it 
was proven that the coins in his possession 
were pure silver, and the charges were dis- 
missed. . . . At an early day silver money 
was in circulation in the settlement of what 
is now West Virginia, said to have been made 
by Swift.’ ” 

In order to separate probable truth from 
what is clearly prattle, it is well to read care- 
fully these reports which Collins publishes, 
for what they are worth. It is from them 
that Collins gets a bias, amounting to a con- 
viction, that there never was such a John 
Swift. The part of Swift’s journal quoted 
is not genuine. Its phrasing condemns it as 
an imposture. Its indefinite character shows 
it to be what it is, a mere attempt to report 
directly something which reached some per- 
son indirectly and in such confusion that it 
lost the only purpose Swift’s journal could 
have had, that of accuracy. There is in- 
formation, even knowledge, resting as a 
guarded secret in some persons, of Swift’s 
journal. It has been seen by men who can 
quote passages of it, and its chief feature, its 
striking quality, is in its clearness of descrip- 
tion, and its potent power and charm is in its 
accuracy of detail. 

Irony marks for its own the gibe of Collins 
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in the next report which relates to Wolfe 
County, Ky.: 

“Swift’s silver mine, already spoken of un- 
der both Carter and Josh Bell counties, is too 
beautiful and fanciful to be confined to those 
counties, but must needs have a local habi- 
tation also in Wolfe County on lower Devil’s 
Creek, six miles in an air line from Compton, 
the county seat. Swift’s name is carved on 
both rocks and trees—by whom it is not 
known. In February, 1871, three Cherokee 
Indians (two men and a squaw) came from 
the Indian Territory to Irvin, Estill County, 
thence about fifteen miles east to the farm 
of Jacob Crabtree. One of the men, who 
claimed to be a young chief, was educated, 
talked English, and was well informed about 
minerals. The object of their journey was 
quite mysterious, except that it seemed to 
have connection with the time-out-of-mind 
tradition about Swift’s silver mine ; indeed, 
the Indians said they were within a half a 
day’s journey of that mine. Leaving the 
squaw at Crabtree’s, the Indians followed 
up Little Sinking Creek to its source, crossed 
over onto Big Sinking Creek, and after rid- 
ing some miles hitched their horses, and then, 
warning the whites, who were following at a 
little distance, that they would turn back if 
followed further, disappeared in the thick 
underwood. Late in the afternoon they re- 
turned to Crabtree’s, bearing upon their 
horses two buckskin sacks or bags heavily 
laden. By these sacks one of the Indians 
kept watch all night with a revolver in his 
hand, and in the morning the three departed. 
The whites went immediately to the neigh- 
borhood, but did not succeed in finding any 
mineral but iron ore.” 

Collins is in error when he refers to Comp- 
ton. There is no Compton in Wolfe County. 
There was none in 1870. There is a Camp- 
ton. When the very old men of the county 
were boys it was Camp Town. One of the 
earliest settlers was a man named Anderson. 
His sons and grandsons, great- and great- 
great-grandsons lived after him in Campton, 
and the last of them are there now. From 
great-great-grandson in one small place to 
great-great-grandfather there is almost di- 
rect speech, just a mother or father inter- 
vening to repeat what the grandfather said 
his grandfather said. The great-grandson 
speaking to the grandfather himself learns 
what grandfather’s father said. This is the 
way that it is known in Campton that “Old 
Man Anderson” entertained Swift in his 
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Stampers are great- and great- 
great-grandsons of Stampers 
that lived there before, and 
those earlier Stampers knew 
Swift, and associated with him 
and helped him search for the 
mine. 

Where Swift camped he un- 
knowingly left a trace of him- 
self, because the creek which 
invited him to rest near by 
now bears his name, and has 
since the time of the first set 
tlers. It is Swift’s Camp 
Creek, and Campton got its 

































BUFFALO ROCK 
cabin on Swift’s last visit to 
the country. Swift told Ander- 
son that when he was through 
there before, which was _ be- 
fore any white man had set 
foot there, he had camped on 
the banks of the creek that 
passes through the present 
town, and the particular spot 
of the camp is the site of the 
most pretentious hotel in the 
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name from Swift, or from 
what he told Anderson about 
the location of his camp, and 
thus it became Camp Town. 
It was easy for the most 
painstaking reporter to mix 
facts and legends of the 
mountain country, because in 
addition to its inaccessibility 
and unattractiveness, it was 
silent as a graveyard, beyond 
the lines of travel where the 
railroads skirt it. It had no 
newspapers, no access to liter- 
SHAFT SUNK BY MRS. TIMMONS IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ature of any kind, and few of 
CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF HER SEARCH its scattered population could 

either read or write. Not 

place. One of the most prosperous families many of the old men are yet able to sign their 
of Wolfe County is named Stamper. The own names. There were no libraries, no 
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books, and newspapers did not circulate. It is 
not, therefore, peculiar that a personal investi- 
gation of bits of tangled history of mountain 
counties was not attempted, and not strange 
that no voice ever came from the mountains 
to tell of strange men and odd doings, or to 
declare Collins wrong on Wolfe County and 
Swift. The mountain is silent and so are 
its people. Universally they exhibit no de- 
sire to be heard, and universally they give 
no play to their imaginations. 

This very Wolfe County, in which Collins 
thought it least likely that there was any ba- 
sis for the legend of Swift, was exactly where, 
as it seems to me, the corporeal presence of 
Swift is indisputably established; and in that 
county or on its border is where Swift had 
his mine, if he had a mine. It is not my 
intention to establish or disestablish the fact 
of the mine. It is not essential to this nar- 
rative. Whether the mine ever existed or 
not, the belief of the followers of Swift of 
successive generations and their desperate en- 
deavors are no less interesting. As I have 
said, if Swift or his immediate successors had 
found the mine, there would be not much 
unusual to be written. 

Collins refers also to an alleged finding of 
the mine in Bell County. He says that in 
1854 Prof. David Dale Owen examined ‘‘the 
supposed location of the notorious Swift mine 
in Bell County.” With the aid of an old 
guide he found the spot. The ore ‘proved 
to be a kidney-shaped mass of dark gray ar- 
gillaceous ironstone, containing some acci- 
dental minerals sparingly disseminated, such 
as sulphuret of zinc and lead—which proved 
to be a hydrated silicate of alumina.” 

But this mine, whatever it was, could not 
have been Swift’s. Collins alludes  else- 
where to another county: ‘‘The first white 
settlers upon the territory of what is now 
Floyd County were probably one or more of 
the parties who came to eastern Kentucky 
at different dates before the Revolutionary 
War in search of ‘Swift’s silver mine,’ and 
worked it.” 

All those reports are useful in a painstak- 
ing effort to learn of the identity or follow 
the movements of Swift. A little thought 
will determine that instead of being contra- 
dictory, they are corroborative, at least of 
the existence of the man. 

The most worthy record is that of Judge 
Haywood. He lived when Swift lived. 
Judge Haywood did not see him when he is 
alleged to have passed through Tennessee in 


1790, but some neighbor saw him. Judge 
Haywood reports two Frenchmen with Swift. 
It is probable Swift knew the French. In 
his journal he declares that it was a French- 
man that first led him into the country in 
1761. It is apparent from Judge Haywood’s 
report of what the journal says, that none of 
his neighbors had seen the journal, but that 
some one of them heard of it. That Swift 
might have been at Bean’s Station and that 
there were furnaces on Clear Creek, and 
that Swift may have left a footprint in Car- 
ter County and loitered in Josh Bell County, 
and was ahead of the first white settler in 
Floyd County and really belonged in Wolfe 
County, is not destructive of his character or 
identity. On the contrary, it would appear 
to establish both. 

The history of Floyd County is that the 
first white settlers there before the Revolu- 
tionary War were in search of Swift’s silver 
mine. Swift himself wrote a minute descrip- 
tion of the country he passed through, and 
the inevitable conclusion is that he is first 
seen in Kentucky at the head waters of the 
Big Sandy River. 

There is a living witness for Swift. ‘‘Un- 
cle Bill” Townsend, now past eighty years 
old, lives at Sinking Creek, near Zachariah. 
That is about twenty miles from the mouth 
of Swift’s Camp Creek; by the best going a 
good day’s journey on horse. ‘‘Uncle Bill” 
knew of Swift quite as well as a boy of to- 
day may know of his grandfather’s friend. 
“Uncle Bill” declares that his grandfather 
Dooley rescued Swift and his party when 
they were lost in the cliff country at the end 
of the hopeless expedition after Swift went 
blind. ‘Uncle Bill’s” grandfather Dooley 
was a trapper, and he set his traps on the 
water courses of Red River in that country 
still unfavored of men, where Swift’s Camp 
Creek does its prettiest. It is the recollec- 
tion of “Uncle Bill” that Swift died in Lex- 
ington, but on that point he is not sure; he 
is sure, however, that his grandfather Dooley 
was with him when he died and nursed him 
through his illness, and that Swift in grati- 
tude gave him the journal of his travels and 
the location of a mine of great wealth. “‘ Un- 
cle Bill” recalls having seen the paper himself 
and knows that it was with his grandfather’s 
effects when he died. He says that when his 
grandfather’s papers went into the possession 
of his parents, Swift’s journal and intended 
legacy were missing, and the family always 
suspected a lawyer who settled the affairs of 
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having stolen the invaluable (7d An 
document. “Uncle Bill” 













































































Townsend is apparently a Li 
simple and truthful old man; é . 
he bears that reputation oe g 
among his neighbors. o ) 
One day William Forwood, on 5 
of Louisville, appeared in G B 
Wolfe County, having in his O 
possession Swift’s journal. 5 - A 
Where he got it no one can -e } 
tell. Those who succeeded om: ) 
him declared that the transfer p 8) 
of the journal to Forwood was v 0 
indirectly from Swift’s own a THE THIRD LEDGE OF THE ‘*HALF-MOON U 
son, who was reported as say- CLIFF”’ : 
ing: ‘You can take this, and —— —e — —i1-7 
if you can find the mine, it is [pu = we OCI 
a fortune for you and for me 5 , Fl 
and all others concerned.” : 
Forwood made a still hunt and departed. 3 Q 
That was fifty-five years ago. About 2 } 
five years after, or a full half-century ago, 7 a 
Forwood returned, and with him came 
Mrs. Rebecca Timmons and her hus- v aS 
band. Forwood was reputed a rich man, J 0 
and Mrs. Timmons was a woman of ~ | o 
superior intelligence and of sufficient P- |e 
private means to be regarded as a rich C Q 
woman by the simple folk of this isolated *) és 
(re 
4 O 
A, QJ lA 
ral ( E 
| E 
Q n q 
0 \ . 
0 e } 4 
: 0 : 
Q F Z THE SECOND LEDGE rd 
0 ys B 9 
fe) ‘ &) 
8 i Lf 
D 4 2 section. Coming to look the ground 
‘at : over, and determine what value was in 
6 % the mystical document that had long 
Q YJ lain in their possession, they were seized 
9 4): with the fever of the gold hunter, and it 
9 2 never left them. From the refinements 
i 2 of Louisville to the bleak country known 
9 0) as the ‘‘ Calaboose,”’ where few lived, and 
° O to the cliff country north of the “Cala- 
a THE FIRST LEDGE ©: boose,’”’ where no one lived, was indeed 
Q : a change, but here the Timmons family 


























prepared to settle until they found the 
treasure that would open to them all 
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the attractions of the world. So the search 
began. The modest Timmons fortune be- 
gan to go, and Timmons, then a young 
man in the flush of hope, started a saw- 
mill to make a living and help prosecute 
the work. Mrs. Timmons became imbued 
with the ardor of the explorer, and in boots 
and rough clothing she followed the guides 
and directed the workmen, helping to dig 
wherever the imagination could strain itself 
in making locations to fit the minute descrip- 
tion of the mine. 

Forwood died, and his son came after him 
and watched the work at intervals. This 
son was reputed to be very rich, an owner of 
large buildings in Louisville, and when he 
was drowned off the coast of Florida, his son 
Samuel came to the country of the mine, and 
aided in prosecuting the search, contributing 
time and money. ‘Thus three generations of 
Forwoods, having read the descriptions in 
Swift’s hypnotic document, lived out their 
lives and never abandoned hope. 

The venerable mountaineer, Jackson Tutt, 
now nineiy-four years old, and now living 
three miles east of the ‘‘Calaboose” and five 
miles east of the cliffs, in a two-room cabin 
with his aged and helpless wife, was the guide 
of Forwood fifty-odd years ago, and the 
leader of the workmen who began excava- 
tions in the ‘‘ Calaboose,”’ near the present 
schoolhouse. The cliff country has not 
changed since Mr. Tutt was a boy. Except 
for the loss of its heavy timber, it looks the 
same as it looked to Swift one hundred and 
fifty years ago. No change has come in the 
life of Mr. Tutt, and neighbors have not 
pressed in to break the quiet of his lonely 
home. He is now a lay preacher and is blind. 
This is the statement he made to me: 

“*We found metal close to the ‘Calaboose’ 
schoolhouse 200 yards southwest of a little 
drain. We found the red sand rock fifteen 
feet beneath the surface that had three plain 
hacks of a hatchet in it. The paper said 
that the mine would be found below a red 
sand rock that was on top of a cliff, and right 
above where we dug loose red sand rock. 
In Hell’s Kitchen there was a red sand rock 
in the top of the cliff, so we thought that we 
had found the mine. That rock that we 
found at the ‘ Calaboose’ that had metal in it, 
was on top of the ground. Mrs. Timmons 
told me that she got silver out of it, but not 
enough to pay. Now this red sand rock was 
southeast from Buffalo Rock, which I heard 
afterwards was a mile and a half down the 
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creek from Rock Bridge; and that is what 
the paper said. Now, 300 yards up the 
creek from Rock Bridge, I had worked for 
Forwood all over Rocky Branch. I cut a 
ditch there and did some blasting. There is 
a half-moon rock a mile up the creek from 
the ‘Lighthouse,’ but I don’t think that we 
did anything there. I heard about the Buf- 
falo Rock, but I never found it. I did not 
find the monument rocks either. But I 
found the circle cliffs that the paper said 
Swift used for a stable for his horses. A 
mile up the creek from the ‘ Lighthouse’ I 
found a vessel that I was told was used for 
melting ore.” 

“Was it a crucible?” I asked. 

“Ves, that is the name. The circle of 
cliffs is the place that we call the Roundabout 
on Red River. I remember the journal spoke 
about a man named Munday who was killed, 
and one day, when I was a boy running a 
fox in the cliffs, I found the bones of two 
men. I think the half-moon cliff was on 
Sun’s Branch that runs toward Sunrise, a 
half a mile above the ‘ Lighthouse,’ and it runs 
east to Red River.” 

After thirty years had passed, thirty years 
of fruitless search, thirty years of wasted life 
and anxiety for Mrs. Timmons, after all the 
Forwoods had gone to their long account, 
and Mr. Timmons was dead, Mrs. Timmons 
remained alone. She was an old woman 
now, but full of vigor, buoyant with hope and 
her belief in the mine, and her certainty of 
finding it unshaken. Her money was gone. 
The world outside was lost to her. The only 
people she knew or cared for were the peo- 
ple of this unopened country where her heart 
was listed with the long-sought treasure. At 
this juncture she took a partner, a New York 
man said to have been a capitalist, and his 
partner, a man named S. A. Hazelton, a 
practical miner from the West, and at the 
present writing said to be resident of New 
York State. For their interest, and for their 
share in the secrets of Swift’s journal, of 
which a copy was furnished them, they sup- 
plied the money to continue the search and 
open the mine, which Mrs. Timmons was 
at last certain was in plain sight. 

Here enters Squire McQuinn, a vigorous 
young man with an eye like an eagle, a na- 
tive of the “Calaboose.” Squire McQuinn 
was employed as scout, and a copy of Swift’s 
journal placed in his hands that he might find 
all the missing marks of identification. The 
“‘ Lighthouse,” Rocky Branch, and Round- 
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about, Natural Bridge, or Rock Bridge were 
old to him, and he was able to tell the way to 
them; but that was already known. The In- 
dian steps he had not noticed, but the monu- 
ment rocks flashed on his memory, and like- 
wise the myrtle thicket; so he skirted from the 
direction of Campton, instead of up the creek 
from Red River, and he led the party through 
the myrtle thicket, pointed out the monu- 
ment rocks, found the Indian steps and the 
other rocks and bends of the creek that had 
been mentioned as being before or near the 
mine, looking toward sunrise from the rock- 
house, and on the top of the Indian steps, 
directly in front of his and Mrs. Timmons’s 
party, was an unmistakable half-moon cliff 
on the opposite side of the creek, with three 
clearly defined ledges, each one being an 
earth-covered bench with a rocky back wall. 
The party hastened there in high glee, satis- 
fied that the weary work of years was over. 
Hazelton found the rockhouse and what he 
believed was the opening of the mine, and 
exclaimed in exultation, ‘“‘I have it!” 

There a blast was put in. Loose rocks 
threatening to entomb them, this opening 
was abandoned. Three other shafts were 
then sunk, each forty-three feet deep. From 
each shaft a tunnel was cut to the first open- 
ing; then they dug for ore. But no ore was 
found. All this was the labor of more years. 
Few workmen were employed, and all were 
bound to secrecy. In the cabin where Hazel- 
ton lived he gave his orders in whispers, 
though his nearest neighbor was miles 
away. 

The money of Hazelton and his partner 
went the way of the fortune of Mrs. Tim- 
mons. ‘The day came when even Mrs. Tim- 
mons had to give up, not discouraged, not 
shaken in her confidence, but beaten. Be- 
fore that time she had built for herself a 
one-room hut on the bench of the second 
ledge in the half-moon cliff, and there she 


lived alone, prospecting, digging with her 
own hands when all help had gone and all 
means of employing it were gone. 

All that was left to Mrs. Timmons in her 
lone hut was Swift’s journal in the original. 
One day a farmer of the “‘Calaboose” went to 
the post office and dropped a large envelope. 
He did not know what it was. He afterwards 
learned. It was addressed to some doctor 
in St. Louis. It was the last of Mrs. Tim- 
mons’s earthly possessions, Swift’s original 
journal, which she had sent to a one-time 
benefactor in sublime faith that it would 
make him and his heirs forever rich. Mrs. 
Timmons had died the night before, died in 
this farmer’s poor cabin in the ‘‘Calaboose,” 
where she had found shelter when neither 
her fidelity nor her resources would permit 
her to stay longer in her lone hut in the half- 
moon cliff. The farmer gave her shelter 
and food, but he was too poor to bury her, 
though willing. That last office was per- 


formed by Wolfe County five years ago. 


Like Mrs. Timmons, like all that had gone 
before, Hazelton never gave up, but lived 
from one day to the other for fifteen years, 
planning and hoping for the turn of fortune 
that would give him the wherewithal that 
would start the final stroke of labor that 
would uncover his hidden wealth. Only a 
few weeks ago he wrote to his former guide, 
no longer a young man, that he had thought 
the project out, and that now at last he knew 
exactly where to sink a shaft that would 
strike the lode, and that any day now he 
would be upon the ground because he was 
about to make a turn. He was going to be 
generous to his old guide, who had led them 
right as far as they went. He could afford 
to be generous, because, if Swift’s story is 
true, as some have believed while many have 
doubted, there is enough there for him and 
everybody associated with him and _ their 
children and their children’s children. 
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“*T beg your pardon,’ be said. ‘I did not understand.’” 
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THE ESSENTIALS 
By EDITH BARNARD 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH WITTER DITZLER 


(HE day had been crowded; 
| first there were directions 
(7) to the two maids for the 
fay afternoon, then a meeting 
ape, of the Board of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, a word to 
Cécile, and a musicale at 
noon. A visit to the Home for the Aged, to 
see old Mrs. Grout who had written her a 
doleful postal card concerning the unreason- 
ableness of the matron, took longer than she 
expected, and she hurried home to dress for 
the callers she knew would come. 

She had known many days as full: for ten 
years her life had been made up of them; but 
to-day she went through the round with an 
intensity of nervous restlessness which quickly 
brought its reaction of fatigue. When she 
reached her own house, it seemed to her that 
she could not mount the stairs to her room. 
She was so tired, so tired! 

Throughout the day she had been haunted 
by the seeming presence of the two men, 
Trenham and John Gray. She knew she 
would have to face many people before she 
saw either of them; at one moment she found 
herself wishing that the interval might be pro- 
longed, that the people would crowd in and 
linger, would fill the day to its very end; at 
another she was tremulous with impatience, 
with annoyance that she must see the people 
at all. 

There was no doubt as to their coming, 
however; she had announced her engagement 
the night before, and half her world would 
pour in to offer congratulation and to see how 
she carried it off. She knew so well what 
each would say; and, after all, it could concern 
only herself and the two men. 

She went through the afternoon with a 
peculiar sense of duality, of having heard it all 
before, or as if she were looking on at a 





familiar play, herself in some strange fashion 
in one of the rdéles. She sometimes wondered, 
subconsciously, whether she were saying the 
right things to the right people, matching the 
right answers to their questions; whether this 
rising and ebbing tide of hum and murmur 
would endlessly pound through her brain— 
whether she would ever be less tired! She 
never could recall the names or the faces of 
the people she saw that afternoon, yet she 
knew very well when—having greeted her, 
talked among themselves, and had tea—they 
drifted away in little groups, and only two 
were left. 

Her Aunt Kate McLane sat upright in a 
chair made to be lounged in: it was evident 
that she meant to be uncompromisingly dis- 
agreeable. The other, Mrs. Remington, bid- 
ing her turn, discreetly poured herself a cup 
of tea. 

Alice tried to brace herself mentally. She 
noticed that Mrs. McLane’s large feathered 
hat was somewhat awry, and that was the only 
thing firm in her consciousness; the rest of 
the room seemed slipping, whirling, singing 
around her in a most unremembered, unfor- 
getable way. Longing for something actual, 
the scent of the mass of white roses on the 
table drew her toward them. She stooped 
over them, and the whirling room became 
still. The roses were real. John Gray had 
sent them. She smiled at Mrs. McLane, and 
seated herself on the arm of Molly Reming- 
ton’s chair. 

“T suppose it is all true!” said the older 
lady, in the tone of one who hopes against 
hope. 
Mrs. Revell’s smile became more personal, 
even expressing a little amusement. “I sup- 
pose it is,” she said. ‘I’m sure I hope it is.” 

Mrs. Remington smiled into her teacup, at 
the same time raising her eyebrows. 
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“Tt’s a shock, Alice,” said Mrs. McLane. 
““We’ve always felt that we could depend on 
your doing the right thing. This is unac- 
countable. That is, I’m willing to believe 
it is.” 

Mrs. McLane looked expectantly at her 
niece, but Alice hesitated; to accept the chal- 
lenge would involve a justification of John 
Gray, and she held him so far above the 
necessity for that. 

“T never have felt that we could object to 
your marrying again, Alice. It isn’t every 
woman whose husband dies in his honeymoon; 
but then, of course, we all know that poor 
Tom didn’t leave you well off, and you’ve 
had to manage. Still, there surely have been 
plenty of other men. Even Bertie Trenham 
is of your own class. People have openly 
wondered for years why you didn’t marry him 
and be done with it!” 

Molly Remington stirred in her chair, and 
put her teacup on the table; Mrs. Revell 
smiled at the fire, with the air of holding her- 
self detached from the conversation. Mrs. 
McLane’s temper began to rankle under her 
niece’s silence. She moved a little forward in 
her chair. 

“As I said before, Alice, it does seem as 
if we had the right to expect more of you 
than that you should be tempted by vulgar 
millions!” 

Mrs. Revell sat upright. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘it does seem absurd to 
have so many, doesn’t it? I’m sure I wish 
he hadn’t; it would be simpler!” 

“T don’t know what you mean by simpler,” 
declared her aunt rather sharply. “I know 
you had a position that was worthy of the 
family. You can’t expect to have this sort 
of thing ”’—she waved her hand toward the 
beautiful, quiet room—‘‘as a wife of—what’s 
the creature’s name?—it sounds like a war 
song!” 

“You’re thinking of John Brown, aren’t 
you, Auntie? This is Gray, you know— 
G-r-a-y, quite another color.” - 

Mrs. McLane arose majestically, nodded to 
the others, and moved toward the door; Mrs. 
Revell followed her, and Molly Remington 
heard from the hall: 

“IT see you are in no mood to hear reason. 
I must say it’s a shock!” 

Mrs. Revell came back into the room, and 
stood in front of her friend, her fingers reach- 
ing unconsciously toward the flowers, lifting 
and caressing their heavily drooping heads. 
The eyes of the two women met, with the 
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questioning, answering, and understanding 
that passes so quickly between friends. Alice 
bent over and kissed the other’s dimpled 
cheek. 

“You're delicious, Molly!” she laughed. 

“Well, what are you? What do you call 
yourself?” 

“I? I’m afraid you wouldn’t believe, if I 
told you!” 

“T’m at least anxious to hear!” 

With a swift movement, Alice turned and 
buried her face in the roses; then as swiftly 
rising, and with head thrown back, she said: 

“Oh, Molly, Molly! I’m happy!” 

Although she had known her friend well, 
and had believed herself accustomed to her 
quick changes of mood, this was, perhaps, 
the last thing Mrs. Remington would have 
expected her to say; it took a moment to re- 
adjust herself to the new point of view thus 
suddenly demanded. There seemed to arise 
a hitherto undiscovered quality in their old 
sympathy. Alice moved from the table and 
stood looking down at the fire, holding her 
cheeks with both hands. Molly noticed that 
the hands were trembling; when she spoke 
again all trace of banter had left her voice. 

“T hadn’t even guessed it was coming, 
Alice,” she said. ‘Tell me.” 

The other did not turn from the fire. 

“Oh, I know, I know,” shesaid. “I 
haven’t guessed it myself, or I should have 
told you. You know that! No, I haven’t 
guessed it; that is, I haven’t been willing to 
believe it. ‘There have been so many things, 
so many reasons!” 


“T know,” said Mrs. Remington. “And 
they do not count?” 
“No! No; they did count, at first! They 


presented themselves one by one, and all to- 
gether. I had to face some, one day, others 
the next; but each day some of them sank into 
insignificance before the one only thing that 
mattered!” 

“The man himself!” 

Mrs. Revell turned quickly. 

“Molly! You darling Molly! No one but 
you could have said that, not knowing him!” 

Mrs. Remington shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t know him! It 
seems, moreover, that I shall have to relin- 
quish any ideas I may have formed of him!” 

Mrs. Revell laughed, and sank back into 
the comfortable chair. 

“T know,” she said. ‘Those newspapers! 
They say he wore a colored cravat with his 
evening clothes, and diamond buttons, and 
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said ‘Yes, ma’am’ and ‘No, miss’ a few years 
ago.” 

“And did he?” asked Mrs. Remington. 

Mrs. Revell laughed again. 

“And they write such marvelous tales of 
his fabulous wealth, don’t they? Oh, those 
were some of the things, Molly; but if they 
don’t affect him, you know! I can’t be as 
fine as he is, but I’m trying hard to grow!” 

“Oh!” protested the other. 

“It is true! He is the biggest man I have 
ever known. I was amused at first at the 
mere fact of having met him; then I became 
interested in his—well, his quality of reserve 
power. It’s tremendous! You are always 
sure that he could do ever so much more than 
he does. Then I found that we liked each 
other, not for any particular reason, but just 
as the little boy and girl who sit side by side in 
school like each other. He didn’t care in the 
least for—oh, for whatever I might represent; 
he has taken it for granted that I should like 
him the same way!” 

“You do?” 

“Yes.” 

“And now there is more?” 

“Yes. Everything.” 

The two looked at each other with under- 
standing; then Mrs. Remington asked, with 
apparent irrelevance: 

“When does Bertie get back?” 

Mrs. Revell did not stir; her voice held just 
the right tone. 

“He ought to get in to-day. It will be 
good to see him again.” 

“Does he know?” asked Mrs. Remington, 
her look wandering over the room. 

“Well, it is scarcely of sufficient importance 
to be sent out by the wireless, is it? I only 
announced it last night, you know!” 

“True; I had forgotten. You only an- 
nounced it last night.” 

There was a silence which seemed long; 
Mrs. Remington, however, was brave. 

“Ts it all right, Alice?” she asked. Mrs. 
Revell’s face hardened a little, and the tired 
look came back into her eyes. The moment 
was tense. 

“Certainly,” she said. “Why not?” 

Mrs. Remington, seeming to find no an- 
swer to this, spoke for a moment lightly of 
other things, then prudently made the move 
to go. 

When Mrs. Revell was alone, for the first 
time that day, she was conscious again of the 
utter fatigue which had possessed her before, 
and now there was added the excitement aris- 


ing from the knowledge that the hours of 
meaning had come. She looked around her 
room, charming in its individuality and fine 
simplicity; here and there chairs were out 
of place as people had left them, and a few 
teacups had been set on wrong tables, on the 
piano, the chimney shelf. She took notice of 
these things, and they even annoyed her; but 
she was too tired to move to correct them. 

She glanced at the clock: a little past six— 
no later than that! They were to have dinner 
late, she and John Gray together. She 
smiled as she recalled that for this, his first 
dinner in her house, he had set the hour him- 
self, and had explained to her, with the sim- 
plicity men use toward each other, that he had 
to see this man and that, and so should be late. 
She was glad to wait for him; it gave her a 
restful sense of comradeship to remember 
that he had taken for granted her doing so, as 
a man does with his wife. From the begin- 
ning he had ignored the usual barriers of 
conventionality, as if, between them, they 
were of no account. She had not found him 
wanting in the small niceties of refinement to 
which she had been accustomed; that was her 
first surprise—that this miner was not, as the 
newspapers suggested, as little fit for social 
uses as his own famous ore. It was only 
toward herself that his manner and attitude 
differed from that of the other men she knew; 
from the first of their acquaintance she had 
been made to feel that, between them, there 
need be only the easy, restful freedom of long 
friendship, friendship of the kind which ad- 
mits, understands, and suffers one’s faults and 
imperfections. Not once had he offended 
her sense of fine adjustment, that quality of 
hers whose evidences her world found so 
charming. He had swept aside all outward 
circumstances and conditions. Not once had 
any sign of his great wealth been forced upon 
her; he sent her flowers, but they were no 
more magnificent than any other man might 
have sent, and her little circlet of pearls might 
have been given by any young clerk to his 
sweetheart. It was characteristic of her that 
her first recognition of her love sprang from 
the pride in him which she had known when 
there was borne in upon her a conviction that 
neither wealth nor position could be consid- 
ered between them, that their elemental 
selves were to stand face to face, that she 
would have been for him, and he for her, 
wherever they had met, under whatever con- 
ditions. 

What she knew instinctively, he had not hes- 
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itated to express in words, and with the 
strength which she had come to love as a 
shelter and a refuge, he had demanded her of 
herself. It hurt her now to remember that 
during days and weeks of hesitation she had 
been unable to ignore the world of acquaint- 
ances and newspapers. It was as some meas- 
ure of atonement for this that she had an- 
nounced their engagement immediately, when 
at last she had yielded. He had waited with 
a marvelous self-restraint and patience: he 
was too proud of her perfection, too sure of 
her ultimately admitting only the essentials, 
to hurry her. He had so far respected her 
shrinking hesitation that, even now, he had 
not kissed her; he would wait for that, too, un- 
til she could come to give it of her own accord. 

Her mind was too keen, and she had known 
the world too well, not to recognize the full 
intent of the measure of the man. Her pride 
in him was rising high, her heart beating 
quickly, when she was roused by voices in 
the hall. She rose, startled; she had not 
expected him quite so soon. She felt her hair 
with swift, deft touches, and nervously pulled 
a rose from the bowl. When the man came 
into the room, and she saw who it was, a quick 
wave of color flooded her face, and a light of 
gladness came into her eyes; the only shadow 
which had hovered over her happiness was 
gone: she had forgotten the existence of Bertie 
Trenham. 

It was not unnatural that Trenham should 
accept both the blush and the light in her eyes 
as tributes to himself. He had been coming 
into the room rather quickly, but when Alice’s 
eyes met his he paused, and came forward 
more slowly, noting rapidly, with an artist’s 
sureness, the development or change that had 
taken place in her during the months of his 
absence. It was most evident in her beauty; 
she seemed more slenderly fragile, but even 
more graceful, than he had remembered her; 
the new light in her eyes somehow intensified 
the brightness of her pale hair. He noticed 
the poise of her head, the curve of her lips. 
Never before had they seemed so beautiful; 
for years he had not found them so alluring; 
but there was evident a new control and 
reserve which immediately piqued and puz- 
zled him, and at the same time amused him. 

She held out her hand to him at precisely 
the right instant. With quick introspection 
she knew that, three months before, she would 
have moved toward him too soon, or not soon 
enough; again her heart gave a leap of joy. It 
amused her to let him speak first. 
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““My princess!” he said, in a tone which, 
last year, would have made her glow with 
happiness. “TI travel far and wide in search 
of the beautiful, and behold, the first to greet 
me on my return is the most beautiful creature 
in the world!” 

Mrs. Revell laughed. 

“Oh, oh! Really? How flattered they 
must have been, if you told them so—those 
horrid customs men.” 

Trenham stared : decidedly, there was some- 
thing new to be reckoned with! He quickly 
reasoned that she had expected him earlier, 
and was taking a small feminine revenge. 

“TI didn’t wait for that,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve 
just got in. You surely knew that I should 
come at once! ” 

She moved toward the tea things, and be- 
gan to busy herself with the lamp and kettle. 

“Then you must be starving. You shall 
have some tea in just three minutes.” 

Trenham, however, was not to be won to 
the material. He stood beside her, and 
threw still more meaning into his tone. 

“Alice! You knew that I should come at 
once. Tell me that you did not doubt my 
coming.” 

She was peeping into the depths of the ket- 
tle, but stopped and looked up at him with an 
amused friendliness. 

“Oh, dear, yes, Bertie, I knew you’d come! 
You’ve been coming these—how many years? 
That you’d keep on coming has been the only 
thing about you I’ve never been able to 
doubt!” 

He moved away, puzzled. Looking around 
the familiar room in which he had spent so 
many hours of peaceful comfort, he found 
nothing different; but it offered a change of 
subject. He wheeled the big easy chair 
closer to the tea table, and seated himself in it. 

“And whenever I come, dear princess, I am 
filled with a new wonder that any woman can 
make the inanimate furnishings of a house so 
exquisitely express her charming self!” 

Mrs. Revell smiled as she handed him a 
cup. 

“‘Here’s your tea,” she said. 

Trenham leaned back comfortably. 

“Those roses, for example! Who—but your 
own wonderful self would have known how to 
buy just that number of just those roses!” 

Mrs. Revell held out a plate with untrem- 
bling hand. 

“Do havea cake, Bertie. My roses? They 
are lovely, aren’t they? Mr. Gray sent them. 
I love that cool, creamy white!” 
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Trenham looked at her as if he had some- 
how missed the point. 

“Gray? Some new chap? It sounds like 
the Copper King!” 

He smiled as he quoted the familiar 
newspaper phrase. It gave her strength to 
find again how little she cared. 

“You must meet him,” she said. 

Trenham seemed to have found his cue, and 
laughed. 

“What! Most wonderful princess, how on 
earth did such a man ever get into this castle 
of yours? I know your sympathies are all- 
embracing; but John Gray, the Copper King! 
Even I have never seen the man!” 

“Well, you must meet him,” she said. “We 
are going to be married. very soon, and I want 
you to know him.” 

She cared so little, that the flight of the 
shaft gave her no pleasure, and she did not 
glance toward him, though she felt the blood 
singing in her ears. He was holding his cup 
as she spoke; after the slightest of pauses, he 
raised it to his lips, finished drinking the tea, 
and carefully set the cup on the table. Still 
without speaking he took out a silver case, 
selected a cigarette, snapped the case shut, 
and returned it to his pocket; then he rose 
slowly, moved to the chimney, and with much 
deliberation lighted a match. Watching the 
ash which his quick, long puffs left at the end 
of the cigarette, he said: 

““Mr. Gray is to be congratulated.” 

Alice did not look up; she had known many 
tones in his voice, but this dead lack of vibra- 
tion was new. Trenham flicked the ash into 
the fire, and spoke again. 

“Mr. Gray is fortunate in his wealth. I 
have never had enough to tempt any woman 
to marry me—unfortunately.” 

Alice looked at him. 

“Did you really think you had to say that, 
Bertie?” she asked. 

Standing, facing the fire, he slowly finished 
his cigarette, threw it among the logs, and 
watched the little flare of flame that it made. 
When he turned toward her, as if drawn by 
her steady gaze, she saw that his face was 
gray, and that the muscles of one side were 
twitching. He looked into her face for a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“For God’s sake, Alice, it’s not the truth?” 

“T announced my engagement last night.” 

“Last night,” he repeated dully. 

“T should have told you first, Bertie, if you 
had been here. Of course I should.” 

He half closed his eyes and bit his under lip. 
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“Thank you,” he said. “If I had been 
here, you would not have had it to tell.” 

Alice quickly rose to her feet and stood at 
her full graceful height. ‘‘Oh, yes, I should, 
Ishould!” she cried, flushing. ‘‘There’s the 
wonder of it, there’s the glory of it! You 
would have made no difference! You would 
not have counted at all!” 

Her face was radiant, and as he watched 
her his own became dully, deeply red. 
When, after a few seconds, he spoke again, his 
voice was quite changed. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “TI did not 
understand.” Their eyes met. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Alice,” he repeated. She held her 
hand to him, and, bending over, he raised 
it and kissed it. Then standing erect again, 
he asked—his voice was thick: 

“How long has it been since I kissed your 
lips?” 

“That poor little month!” she answered. 

“Six, seven years ago, isn’t it?” She nod- 
ded, and he went on, in broken sentences. 
“You were quite right to break it off. I was 
to work, to do something great, to make it 
possible to—to kiss you again! And I’ve 
never done anything, haveI? Except to keep 
dangling about you! The moth and the star! 
I don’t see how you have managed to keep 
faith in me all these years of—trifling— 
idling!” 

She started to speak, impelled by the old 
shame and pain that for so long she had con- 
tinued to love him without faith; but she was 
so rich now in both faith and love that she 
felt she could leave him that much of illusion. 

“T’ve been a selfish devil, princess! But I 
haven’t hurt you, have I?” 

“No, Bertie, no,” she cried pityingly. 

“That’s good,” he said. “Then you won’t 
hate me for having taken so many hours of 
your afternoons—and so many cups of tea! 
And Gray can have no cause for hating me, 
either—nor for jealousy, God knows!” 

Alice said quickly, without thought of its 
cruelty: 

“Oh, no! No; he knows all about it, and 
he doesn’t care at all!” 

Trenham dropped her hand, which she had 
been unconscious of his keeping. 

“Verily,” he said, “the victory is his!” 

He moved toward the door, and as he went 
out Alice asked: 

“You will come to meet him some after- 
noon, Bertie?” 

Trenham turned in the hall: 


“Some time! Thank you! Good-by!” 
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When John Gray came in he found her in 

the big chair, and stood in front of her, smil- 
ing. 
“Well?” he asked cheerfully. 
“Well?” She tried to repeat his inflection, 
and smiled up at him; but as she looked her 
eyes filled with tears, and she hid her face in 
her hands. He bent over, one big hand on 
each arm of her chair, his face close to hers. 

“Why, princess!” he protested. 

“Oh, don’t call me that,” she cried petu- 
lantly. “TI can’t bear it!” 

He laughed, but she heard the caress in the 
tone. 

“Why not?” he asked. ‘Somebody else’s 
name for you?” She nodded, hands and 
all. ‘Sweetheart, you don’t suppose I care, 
do you?” 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “but I do, John; I was 
awfully in love with him! Really I was!” 

“Which one?” he teased, trying to remove 
her hands. 

“Oh, don’t,” she cried. “It hurts me 
so! It’s like having stolen something from 
you! You must understand,” she continued. 
“You understood so well all my hesitation. 
I’ve been living along for years, thinking the 
world was made up of many things, trying to 
make my life happy with first one and then 
another. You know how many I’ve tried! 
I’ve ‘gone in’ for things, crowded every day 
and every hour. I’ve told you all about that. 
Then you came. You represented, or I 
thought you represented, everything that 
could mean least tome. I found instead that 
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you could give me all I had been craving, all 
the essentials: I suppose I just found you! 
The others, people and things, have come to 
be shadows; you are substance. They are so 
little real that they cannot even understand the 
real! Why, they think—Aunt Kate and Molly 
Remington—and even poor Bertie said that 
your ridiculous money— Oh, you see how 
little they can mean to me! I’m even jealous 
of them, for your sake, jealous of having 
given them the least little part of me that I 
might have saved for you.” 

He stood up, with his back to the fire, his 
hands behind him. 

“My precious child,” he said, “how could 
you have helped it, and how can it affect 
me? I’ve won out!” 

She was sobbing softly now. 
around to the back of her chair. 

“See here,” he said, “they’ve tired you all 
out—princess! I want to take you away 
from everything.” She reached up gropingly 
and found one of his hands, and held it 
against her cheek. “I want you to marry me 
to-morrow!” 

She held his hand very tightly. 
over and kissed her hair. 

“Europe?” he heard a muffled question. 

“Not a bit of it!” he exclaimed. “Ari- 
zona! I haven’t been back for years. Do us 
both good. We'll get back to the real. It 
will be great, with you there.” 

She kissed his hand quickly. 

“Oh, that’s just what I wanted,” she said, 
and turned her face up to him. 


He moved 


He bent 
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By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


VER the rim of the world, 

Sunk in the dawn of day, 
There lie for you and me 
The Isles of Far Away. 


Haste we back to find them? 
It needs but you to say! 
Make sail and lay our course 

For the Isles of Far Away! 


Lagoon and shore and bending palm,— 
Why must it be nay? 

Youth and love are calling 
From the Isles of Far Away! 


























METHODS OF AMERICAN PRIVATE 
DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


By THOMAS BEET 


American Representative of Jobn Conquest, ex-Chief Inspector, Scotland Yard 


EW, save the victims and 
those whose official or pro- 
fessional capacity makes 
them familiar with the 

» methods of the vast ma- 
¥ jority of private detective 
agencies as conducted in 
this country, recognize in them an evil which 
is rapidly becoming a vital menace to Amer- 
ican society. Ostensibly conducted for the 
repression and punishment of crime, they are 
in fact veritable hotbeds of corruption, traf- 
ficking upon the honor and sacred confidences 
of their patrons and the credulity of the pub- 
lic, and leaving in their wake an aftermath 
of disgrace, disaster, and even death. 

It is true that, in rare instances, dishonesty 
has been charged against private detectives 
in Great Britain, but these cases are of ne- 
cessity so rare as to warrant the assertion 
that the evil conditions I point out, in so far 
as the English-speaking races are concerned, 
are peculiar to America. I do not make so 
sweeping a statement without due delibera- 
tion and knowledge founded upon wide ex- 
perience with the detective methods of both 
countries. Intimate knowledge of English 
detective conditions, official and private, 
which I gained in that country as confiden- 
tial assistant to John Conquest, the famous 
retired Chief Inspector of Criminal Investi- 
gation, Scotland Yard, together with facts I 
have gleaned in my official capacity in Amer- 
ica, enables me, I believe, to make a true 
comparison. 

Such pernicious conditions as I shall lay 
bare in detail as I go on could not exist in 
England because of rigidly enforced govern- 
ment regulations; they do exist and grow 
apace in America because of inadequate laws 





and the seeming impossibility of enforcing 
such trifling restrictions as do exist. 

Let it be understood that I do not wish to 
give the impression that all private detect- 
ives and their agencies are bad. Such a 
statement would be not only absurd but ut- 
terly untrue. To my knowledge there are 
many men in this necessary profession who 
are as honest in all transactions as the light 
of day; men whose integrity is above question 
and who fulfill every obligation to the letter. 
But, unfortunately, the honest members of 
the profession are, comparatively speaking, 
so few that sooner or later, when society 
awakens and takes cognizance of this grow- 
ing evil, they, too, will suffer from the odium 
that inevitably will attach to the very name 
“private detective.” 

It may seem a sweeping statement, but I 
am morally convinced that fully ninety per 
cent of the private detective establishments, 
masquerading in whatever form, are rotten 
to the core and simply exist and thrive upon 
a foundation of dishonesty, deceit, conspir- 
acy, and treachery to the public in general 
and their own patrons in particular. Proof 
of the truth of what I say exists in plenty, 
but unfortunately those most often in pos- 
session of the evidence are, through selfish 
motives, as anxious as the dishonest detect- 
ives to keep the knowledge hidden. 

Persons of an inquiring turn of mind may 
question that a condition such as I describe 
can exist unbeknown to the public. The ex- 
planation is simple. The very necessity for 
secrecy in investigation which brought the 
private detective into existence, is the lever 
by which the swindlers work, and the cloak 
under which they hide their dishonesty. Be 
the victim a client of the preying agency, to 
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expose it would be to expose his own secret 
to the world; be he a bribe-hounded victim 
pilloried because of some sin, he shuns his 
own exposure which would be the price of 
theirs. And so it is that thugs and thieves 
and criminals don the badge and outward 
semblance of the honest private detective in 
order that they may prey upon society, se- 
cure in the knowledge that their victims can- 
not afford to take retributive measures. 

In passing, let me point out the difference 
between the English and American systems 
of supervision which fit this particular con- 
dition. Be he other than a retired official, 
the record of a man who wishes to become 
a private detective in England is subjected 
to exhaustive investigation and the slightest 
incident of shady character discovered against 
him would act as a bar to his taking up the 
work. I know that there are detectives at 
the head of prominent agencies in this 
country whose pictures adorn the rogues’ 
gallery; men who have served time in vari- 
ous prisons for almost every crime on the 
calendar. 

From time to time this great American 
public arouses with wrath at some encroach- 
ment of the trusts, some beef-packing iniq- 
uity, or some insurance scandal, all the while 
complacently ignorant of this virulent sore 
that is eating its way into the vitals of the 
social structure. Without rhyme or reason, 
except that these detectives may reap their 
financial harvest, homes are wrecked, the 
confidence of husbands and wives in each 
other shattered, promising careers cut short, 
and even suicides and murders precipitated, 
simply on perjured suggestions and innuen- 
does. Not only is the sanctity of the home 
invaded, but even the courts and public offi- 
cers are deluded and prostituted, and justice 
herself is jostled out of the way, provided the 
game is big enough and the stakes worth 
playing for. 

Broadly speaking, there are two courses 
along which these private detectives pursue 
their practices, and the course always deter- 
mined upon is the one that will yield the most 
money. The first and most popular method 
is to gain the secrets of the patron, and then, 
with money furnished by him, go out and 
gather evidence, if possible, against the per- 
son to be investigated. The case is strung 
out with false reports and clews, until the 
patron refuses to pay more money, and then, 
provided the person investigated can pay, 
the information is sold to him or her, as the 


case may be. There are safe methods by 
which this trick can be turned. 

By the other method, the agency is loyal 
enough to the patron; the dishonesty consists 
in the manner in which the evidence is pro- 
cured and manufactured. Private detectives 
such as I have described do not as a usual 
thing go out to learn facts, but rather to make, 
at all costs, the evidence desired by the pa- 
tron. The result is that often innocent per- 
sons are trapped into compromising positions 
and then testified against by “agents” to 
whom perjury is only an ordinary incident 
in the routine of business. While this sys- 
tem is applied to all kinds of cases, it is more 
common in investigations conducted for the 
purpose of securing divorce evidence. 

The growth of this condition of affairs has 
been simultaneous with the increase of pros- 
perity and wealth in America, and a coinci- 
dental feature is that, generally speaking, in 
the filthy cases of divorce and scandal and 
blackmailing, it is the rich and not the poor 
who suffer. Primarily this is true, because 
the poor have no money to spend for private 
detectives even if they so desired, but it is a 
fact that people of wealth are prone to place 
themselves liable to exposure though, by rea- 
son of their position, exposure is the more to 
be feared. 

It may seem strange that persons seeking 
the aid of detectives so often fall into the 
hands of the disreputable members of the 
calling. Again does the explanation rest in 
the very need for secrecy which takes them 
to a detective. To inquire of friends is usu- 
ally out of the question, and to investigate 
references would, they argue, place in jeop- 
ardy the success of the investigation. And 
so they grope around, all at.sea, and in nine 
cases out of ten fall into the clutches of the 
unscrupulous. Rarely does the average man 
or woman require the services of a detective, 
and so, on the surface, there is no way to sep- 
arate the disreputable from the reputable. 
Again the question of cost may be the de- 
termining factor. The honest detective must 
be paid liberally for his work, while the other 
can well afford to accept small retainers, 
and so is often engaged through motives of 
economy. 

It is at this lack of discrimination and its 
dangers that I particularly point the warning 
finger. One may readily discover if his phy- 
sician is reliable, his lawyer honest, his broker 
trustworthy, and yet their services are not 
actually so important as those of the private 
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detective. Trickery or mistakes on the part 
of the physician, lawyer, or broker may en- 
danger his health, threaten his legal rights, 
or attack his purse, but the operations of the 
detective, in addition to working all this mis- 
chief, strike at the victim’s home ties, his 
happiness, and his honor. 

The reputable detective, like other pro- 
fessional men, formerly sat in his office and 
waited until he was approached by a client 
who wished to retain him. But American 
progressiveness put a new face on the mat- 
ter, and instead of sitting down and waiting, 
the detectives began to drum up business. 
So long as this was carried on in a legitimate 
way, there was no harm, but to the fakers 
this was not progressive enough. Soon there 
were not enough cases to go around, and 
then, with the aid of spies and informers, the 
unscrupulous detectives began to make cases. 
Agencies began to work up evidence against 
persons and then resort to blackmail, or else 
approach those to whom the information 
might be valuable, and by careful maneuver- 
ing have themselves retained to unravel the 
case. This brought into existence hordes of 
professional informers who secured the open- 
ing wedges for the fake agencies. Men and 
women, many of them of good social stand- 
ing, made it a practice to pry around for se- 
crets which might be valuable; spies kept up 
their work in large business establishments 
and began to haunt the cafés and resorts of 
doubtful reputation, on the watch for persons 
of wealth and prominence who might be fool- 
ish enough to place themselves in compro- 
mising circumstances. Even the servants in 
wealthy families soon learned that certain 
secrets of the master and mistress could be 
turned to profitable account. We shudder 
when we hear of the system of espionage 
maintained in Russia, while in the large 
American cities, unnoticed, are organizations 
of spies and informers on every hand who 
spend their lives digging pitfalls for the un- 
wary who can afford to pay. 

Many persons, I have discovered, rest un- 
der the impression that all private detectives 
operate in conjunction with and under the 
regulations of the official detective depart- 
ments. This is not so. As a matter of fact 
there is some State restriction, and I will show 
how utterly farcical this is. 

For this immense task of fighting the evils 
in the private detective system the State of 
New York employs one man, Francis Red- 
mond, who, on a totally inadequate appro- 
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priation, and without assistance, goes on 
year after year hampered by lack of finances 
and coéperation of courts. It is like the bat- 
tle of Don Quixote with the windmills, this 
war waged by one honest man on the one 
side with an army of unscrupulous men on 
the other. Even when the State agent brings 
them down and lands them before the bar of 
justice, they are almost always let off with a 
light fine that in no case acts as a deterrent. 

The man who wishes to operate as a pri- 
vate detective in New York files an applica- 
tion at Albany, and after this application has 
been passed upon by an agent appointed to 
look into such matters, he is eligible to operate 
after furnishing bonds and paying a license 
fee of $100. There ends his connection with 
the Government until five years have passed, 
when he is required to renew his application 
and pay another license fee. The detective 
is now at liberty to start an agency and em- 
ploy as many operatives as he sees fit. These 
operatives are answerable only to the head 
of the agency, not being licensed or under 
bonds. When at work upon cases, they are 
usually furnished with identification cards 
bearing the license number of the agency. 
Thus it is that the head of a bureau may be 
honest and yet have in his employ a staff of 
irresponsible crooks. Those of the agencies 
which are legitimate are very careful in se- 
lecting operatives, paying good salaries to 
those who are competent and honest. Swin- 
dling agencies do not care what the charac- 
ter of the employee may be, provided he will 
work cheap. Think of the so-called detect- 
ive, whose agency pays him $2 or $2.50 a 
day, being engaged upon confidential work 
and in the possession of secrets that he knows 
are worth money. Is it any wonder that so 
many cases are sold out by employees even 
when the agencies are honest? 

The average charge to the client is $6 or 
$8 a day for every operative employed, and, 
in addition, any expenses they may incur. 
Naturally, where special operatives are re- 
quired, the charge is higher. There is ab- 
solutely no way in which the client can keep 
check upon the operatives except by the re- 
ports which they hand in. Considering the 
ease with which these are ‘‘faked,”’ he must 
depend upon the honesty of the agency. A 
popular practice among most of the agencies 
is to have one operative work on as many as 
half a dozen cases on the same day, turn in 
reports for each, and thus enable the ‘‘chief” 
to collect full rates from all six clients. 








While the selling out of clients is common, it 
is the head of the bureau who usually reaps 
the profit from this course. To partly guard 
against his subordinates’ forestalling him at 
his own game, he carefully withholds from 
the operatives the identity of the client for 
whom they are doing the work. Sometimes 
this suffices, but not always. 

The qualifications for an operating detect- 
ive in one of the scamp agencies are varied 
and peculiar. I know one such, now run- 
ning his own agency in New York, who 
served time for stealing and who was em- 
ployed because he was familiar with the 
methods of railroad thieves. Another de- 
tective who, at the time I am writing, is fig- 
uring prominently in the newspapers in con- 
nection with a famous case, drifted into the 
business in a most peculiar way. He was 
employed by a famous clairvoyant to pro- 
cure information which she could dish out to 
the wealthy patrons to whom she catered. 
On the first call, the patrons were told that it 
would take time to establish a spiritual sym- 
pathy with the clairvoyant, and they were 
instructed to return a week later. Leaving 
the house the dupe was shadowed to his or 
her home by the man in question. By care- 
ful inquiries in the neighborhood he would 
secure a mass of information which was then 
“revealed” to the dupe on the occasion of 
the second call on the clairvoyant. Needless 
to say, these “revelations” were considered 
marvelous, and the scheme thrived until the 
inevitable exposure came. 

Fraud agencies usually work in harmony 
in the matter of selling out clients, this pro- 
cedure being considered more safe than 
direct treachery. For instance, the agency 
which has been making an investigation of 
a person who could stand “bleeding,” care- 
fully hands over the details to the other 
agency in the conspiracy. The latter then 
approaches the person being investigated by 
the first agency and easily proves that the 
victim is being shadowed by other detectives. 
It is usually an easy matter to sell the infor- 
mation, the claim being made that the facts 
were stumbled upon by chance. Thus are 
many cases made to yield a double tribute. 

New York is still talking of a murder which 
gained international interest because of the 
wealth and prominence of the parties in- 
volved. The murderer was a young million- 
aire and his victim a wealthy New Yorker 
of middle age, who had gained wealth and 
fame in his profession. There had existed 
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undying hatred between the men, and after 
several years of more or less veiled warfare 
the feud culminated in the shooting down 
of the elder by the younger at a roof-garden 
performance. It developed later that the 
slayer had for months employed private de- 
tectives in an effort to secure certain evidence 
which he thought would force the slain man 
into retirement from the public eye. He 
failed in this form of revenge, and the killing 
was the outcome. In the whirlwind of in- 
vestigation which followed, recriminations 
were hurled back and forth by detectives who 
had been in the employ of both men, who 
charged one and the other with treachery and 
selling out, the holding back and manufac- 
turing of evidence, and the most contemptible 
and dishonorable of practices. To my way 
of thinking, the conclusion to be reached is 
that the tragedy was largely precipitated by 
the machinations of private detectives. 

In making cases in the world of business 
there are many methods all more or less 
successful according to the circumstances and 
skill with which they are carried out. I shall 
tell of one way that is typical because of the 
fact that it is usually successful and so gen- 
erally employed. The method is very popu- 
lar because of its extreme simplicity, and also 
because of the trifling expense to the agency 
in getting the case under way. 

First of all, an advertisement appears in 
the help-wanted or personal columns of a 
reputable newspaper, calling for young men 
or women to act as private detectives. In 
seductive terms it is set forth that experience 
is unnecessary, and that the only require- 
ments are intelligence, interest, and a good 
appearance. As most young men at some 
time or other are attacked by the detective 
fever, there are always applicants in plenty. 
Naturally more men than women apply, al- 
though a certain percentage of the latter can 
be depended upon. 

Practically all applicants are accepted, and 
to each the “chief” graciously explains that 
the agency pays no salary while the novice 
is learning the business. He amplifies this, 
however, by stating that the applicant will 
be assigned to work that will yield an income 
while the necessary knowledge is being 
gained. According to his former employ- 
ment, the victim is given a list of about twenty 
large business houses selected at random 
from a directory. Then he is instructed to 
make the rounds until regular employment 
is secured at one of the places, regardless of 
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the salary offered. Rarely does the aspiring 
sleuth fail to connect with one of the estab- 
lishments designated. If he does, another 
list is given until the object is accomplished. 

Bristling with instructions and happy in 
the atmosphere of mystery, the beginner goes 
to work, let us say, in a large importing house 
which employs several hundred persons. 
Keyed up by his importance and believing 
that success in this case will assure his fu- 
ture, very little transpires that escapes the 
eyes of the novice. It is natural that in a 
place of any size irregularities are likely to 
occur among the employees, and these are 
all carefully noted in the reports which the 
aspiring detective sends daily to his agency. 
Trifling as these irregularities may be, it is 
only a question of a month or so when the 
list is striking enough to at least seem im- 
portant. 

Then the agency prepares for action. 
Usually the “chief” himself approaches the 
business head of the concern, with the infor- 
mation that his agency has discovered irreg- 
ularity among the employees and already has 
operatives at work in the place. In most 
cases the information is greeted with incre- 
dulity, and then the “‘chief” plays his strong 
card. 

“‘T’ll send for one of them,” he declares, 
and then, consulting a notebook, apparently 
selects the novice, designating him by name, 
number, and the department in which he 
works. Duly impressed, the business man 
invariably sends for his new employee, and 
the latter, acting under instructions, carefully 
salutes his ‘‘chief” upon entering the private 
office. Before departing, the novice is al- 
lowed to state just enough to convince the 
business man, and the latter, in most cases, 
is then willing to talk business. 

The detective explains that before the work 
can be continued his agency will have to be 
reimbursed for the money already expended 
in securing evidence. This consists of, say, 
one month’s salary for from one to three op- 
eratives and in addition a retaining fee. If 
the business house consents, the investigation 
is carried on, reports of trifling irregularities 
being furnished until the whole matter finally 
ends in the discharge of a few employees. 

“‘Faked” photographs are often employed 
by these detectives, as was shown recently by 
revelations in a damage suit brought in Phil- 
adelphia by a woman who had sustained in- 
juries in a railroad accident. The woman 
claimed to have lost the use of her right arm, 


and asked heavy damages on the score that 
she was permanently disabled. To disprove 
this a private detective was placed on the 
case, and he managed to secure board in the 
family of the plaintiff. In the course of three 
weeks he became so popular with the family 
that he was invited to join them on a picnic 
held in Fairmount Park. During the day 
the detective, who was armed with a camera, 
took various “freak photographs,” and finally 
marshaled all the women into line to be 
snapped. The group was taken in various 
poses and then he called on them to all hold 
their hands up in the air. In the hurry and 
excitement none noticed that the plaintiff, 
who was standing on the extreme right end 
of the group, raised only her left arm. 

A few weeks later the case came to trial, 
when, to the surprise of the injured woman 
and her friends, the supposed boarder bobbed 
up with the group picture, in which was 
plainly to be discerned the plaintiff with both 
arms upraised. Most of the women had 
been dressed alike in black skirts and white 
waists, and identification therefore rested on 
the face itself. Then a startling thing hap- 
pened. The injured woman scrutinized the 
picture and then declared that a friend and 
not she had worn the locket which stood out 
so prominently on the dress shown in the pic- 
ture. Investigation followed, and it devel- 
oped that the detective had carefully cut off 
the figure of the plaintiff from the end of the 
picture and had then skillfully pasted her 
head onto the next figure. This built-up 
picture had been doctored and then rephoto- 
graphed, and the result practically defied in- 
spection. 

A wealthy physician of Jersey City, charged 
with a serious offense, retained a private de- 
tective to secure proof of the alibi he claimed. 
This proof practically rested on a negro em- 
ployee of a livery stable, who had had the 
doctor out driving at the time the offense was 
alleged to have been committed. The negro 
had disappeared, but at the end of three 
weeks the detective reported that he had 
found the witness in another State. To 
bring him on and then defray expenses while 
waiting for the trial cost a lot of money, but 
the accused man cheerfully met all expenses. 
Just before the trial, both the detective and 
the witness disappeared, and it developed 
that the detective had actually substituted a 
negro who looked like the desired man, and 
that both had kept up the deceit until ex- 
posure was imminent. 
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A recently popular dodge of the dishonest 
agency is to select some wealthy family and 
then lay information that a plot is on foot to 
kidnap one of the children. Anonymous let- 
ters plant the seed, and, in view of the many 
recent attempts at kidnaping, the parents 
are usually distracted and only too glad to 
retain the detectives who bob up so oppor- 
tunely with knowledge of the supposed plot. 
The case is “investigated” and a guard kept 
until the parents tire of paying out money. 

Not long ago the residence of a wealthy 
man was robbed under peculiar circum- 
stances, and in order to avoid premature 
publicity private detectives were brought in. 
They easily discovered that the supposed 
burglar was really the dissolute son of the 
house, and when this was proven to the 
father, the sleuths were retired from the case. 
But knowing the father would make any 
sacrifice to avoid the disgrace of publicity, 
the detectives resolved to turn this to ac- 
count. They informed him that two news- 
paper reporters had gained knowledge of the 
facts and would undoubtedly publish a sen- 
sational story unless subsidized. The sup- 
posed bribery was arranged by the detect- 
ives, and although the father afterwards 
learned that he had been victimized, he was 
in no position to punish the blackmailers. 

A private detective, retained to gather di- 
vorce evidence against a woman separated 
from her husband, had become a guest of her 
hotel in the hope of securing proof of an 
incriminating correspondence she was sup- 
posed to be carrying on with a man who lived 
in Buffalo. The reward promised was large, 
and the detective resolved to win it by fair 
means or foul. A confederate was stationed 
in Buffalo, and from there, during a period 
of weeks, letters were mailed to the detective 
in the hotel, all of them being addressed 
faintly in lead pencil. From each envelope 
the address was then carefully erased and the 
woman’s name and address substituted in 
ink. Of course these letters were properly 
stamped and postmarked, and bore every 
evidence of having been received by the 
woman. Letters to suit the case were writ- 
ten and inserted in the envelopes, and the 
detective then proceeded to sell the proofs, 
which he claimed to have stolen from the 
woman’s room. When the case came to 
trial, handwriting experts easily proved that 
the letters had not been written by the man 
supposed, and by microscopic examination 
discovered how the game had been worked. 
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By this time the detective had disappeared, 
and there was no redress. 

There is another phase of the private de- 
tective evil which has worked untold damage 
in America. This is the private constabu- 
lary system by which armed forces are em- 
ployed during labor troubles. It is a con- 
dition akin to the feudal system of warfare, 
when private interests can employ troops of 
mercenaries to wage war at their command. 

Ostensibly, these armed private detectives 
are hurried to the scene of the trouble to 
maintain order and prevent destruction of 
property, although this work always should 
be left to the official guardians of the peace. 
That there is a sinister motive back of the 
employment of these men has been shown 
time and again. Have you ever followed 
the episodes of a great strike and noticed 
that most of the disorderly outbreaks were 
so guided as to work harm to the interests of 
the strikers? It is not going too far to state 
that many of the great strikes have been lost 
to the workers because after a time public 
sympathy and support were withdrawn. And 
this change of public sentiment invariably 
follows the alleged lawless and violent acts 
of the strikers. Therefore, instead of pre- 
venting these acts, it is to the interest of the 
employers that they should occur. 

In this, perhaps, lies usually the reason why 
private detectives are brought on the scene. 
Before every duty to the public as a whole, 
their duty consists in bringing about the re- 
sult desired by their employers—that is, 
breaking the strike. Time and again it has 
been shown that private detectives employed 
every effort, fair or foul, to accomplish this 
end by turning the public against the strikers. 
Private detectives, unsuspected in their guise 
of workmen, mingle with the strikers and by 
incendiary talk or action sometimes stir them 
up to violence. When the workmen will not 
participate, it is an easy matter to stir up 
the disorderly faction which is invariably 
attracted by a strike, although it has no con- 
nection therewith. 

During a famous strike of car builders in 
a Western city some years ago, the country 
rang with details of acts of extreme violence 
alleged to have been committed by the strik- 
ers. Cars were destroyed, buildings burned, 
and rioting carried on until in disgust the 
public withdrew all sympathy from the 
striking workmen. There probably were 
instances in which the strikers were responsi- 
ble, but to my knowledge much of the law- 
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lessness was incited by private detectives, 
who led mobs in the destruction of property. 

In one of the greatest of our strikes, that 
involving the steel industry, over two thou- 
sand armed detectives were employed sup- 
posedly to protect property, while several 
hundred more were scattered in the ranks of 
strikers as workmen. Many of the latter be- 
came officers in the labor bodies, helped to 
make laws for the organizations, made in- 
cendiary speeches, cast their votes for the 
most radical. movements made by the strik- 
ers, participated in and led bodies of the 
members in the acts of lawlessness that even- 
tually caused the sending of State troops and 
the declaration of martial law. While doing 
this, these spies within the ranks were making 
daily reports of the plans and purposes of 
the strikers. To my knowledge, when law- 
lessness was at its height and murder ran 
riot, these men wore little patches of white 
on the lapels of their coats that their fellow- 
detectives of the “‘two thousand” would not 
shoot them down by mistake. 

This has been the history more or less of 
all the great strikes. I do not intend to con- 
vey by this that all the violence, lawlessness, 
and murder was fomented by private detect- 
ives, but I do say that much of it can be laid 
at their door. 

This feudal system is carried even further. 
Witness the struggle of two rival corporations 
over a piece of land or right of way, and 
what follows. Injunctions of courts are set 
at naught, and armies of detectives are em- 
ployed to gain the issue by force of arms. 
Pitched battles are fought, and the success 
of one or the other depends largely upon the 
number of detectives employed and the stra- 
tegic tactics adopted. In no other country 
in the world, with the exception of China, is 
it possible for an individual to surround him- 
self with a standing army to do his bidding 
in defiance of law and order. 

The conditions I have outlined could never 
under any circumstance obtain in England. 
During labor troubles the Government looks 
after the policing, and under no circum- 
stances permits the meddling of private de- 
tectives. Thus it is that the public welfare 
is guarded by unbiased officers, whose sole 
object is to preserve peace. To this and 
nothing else is to be attributed the fact that 
lawlessness among strikers in England is 
comparatively infrequent, and the good will 
of the public is retained until the strike is 
settled.. There have been notable exceptions 


when special constables were appointed to 
preserve order during riots, but these con- 
stables were citizens who volunteered their 
services, and never private detectives. They 
accomplished their purpose without blood- 
shed because they favored neither side and 
simply aimed to preserve order. 

I might go on indefinitely, but the cases 
I have cited are, I think, sufficient in scope 
to carry conviction. I earnestly believe that 
these flagrant abuses will continue until the 
public awakens and demands legislation that 
will enforce a radical reform in the present 
private detective system. My familiarity 
with Scotland Yard and with English detect- 
ive methods and conditions in general has 
convinced me that while abuses exist in that 
country, they are not nearly so frequent or 
pernicious as in America. 

This is due undoubtedly to government 
restrictions over the private bureaus, as they 
are called, and the method by which the lat- 
ter are organized and recruited. These bu- 
reaus are usually established by former gov- 
ernment detectives who are allowed to retire 
on two-thirds pay, this being considered in the 
nature of a pension or retainer which holds 
them at the call of the government service. 
In this retainer, which would be withdrawn 
if dishonesty were shown, exists the assurance 
to the public that it will be fairly dealt with. 

Such a bureau was established by my 
former chief, John Conquest. While still 
connected with the government service, in 
his private capacity he is engaged on some 
of the most famous of criminal and other 
cases, and as a consulting detective enjoys 
international prominence. In those cases 
where the head of a bureau is not a retired 
official, his business is subject to such restric- 
tions that he would have little opportunity 
to work in any but a legitimate way. 

In conclusion, in advocating State or na- 
tional supervision and inspection of private 
detective agencies, I believe I am but voicing 
the desire of every honest detective. Rigid 
inspection laws are needed, the books of all 
agencies should be open at all times, reports 
should be filed of the cases, and the fees col- 
lected, and heavy bonds provided for opera- 
tives as well as heads of agencies. In fact, 
as much attention should be paid to the cal- 
iber of the men and the work done as is ex- 
ercised in the government detective bureaus. 
When this is accomplished, and not before, 
will the public be protected from these un- 
scrupulous institutions and their methods. 
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BPAY the little altar of the Spider 

7 Woman, halfway down the 

mesa trail, stood a girl who, 

shielding her eyes with her 

hand, gazed off to the 

south, the direction whence 

= “—— she knew he must come. 

Charnley saw her there, her figure outlined 

against the rising trail, while yet he was a long 

way off. He waved his quirt; she descried 

the motion but gave no answering signal. 

The little pony that he rode came on slowly 

through the golden glare of the late desert 

afternoon, head low and determined. As the 

distance lessened, the pathos which till now 

had lurked in the girl’s face vanished, and she 

smiled. Presently the rider came directly 

beneath her on a lower level of the trail. He 

stopped his horse and looked up; she leaned 

over the rock, one smooth, brown arm hang- 

ing limp, and gazed down at him. He blew 
her a kiss. 

‘I’ve come back,” he said. 

Her teeth, unblackened, gleamed as she 
smiled. 

““Nan-go-pavi has waited long,” she an- 
- swered. ‘‘Nan-go-pavi would have waited 
until the moonrise, until the moon set, until 
the sunset sea should sweep back across the 
desert as once it did before her people trod the 
earth. She would have waited even in the 
face of the angry Spider Woman, but Nan- 
go-pavi is glad that he has come.” 

Not once, as she spoke, in the poetic 
imagery of her people, had her melancholy 
eyes lost his, gazing up at her from the lower 
level of the mesa trail. 

Conscious of the picture of which he was a 
part, Charnley thrilled. Below him, sweep- 
ing away to the world’s end—the desert; to 
the west, the drowsy yellow sun of late August; 


to the east, the lengthening violet shadows, 
creeping out across the spring, touching here 
and there the little corn fields and the melon 
patches; above him, the eyes of Nan-go-pavi; 
higher still and beyond, the white terraces of 
the pueblo of her people, against the receding 
walls of which the long ladders cast deep, 
black shadows in the lessening light. 

She came swiftly down the trail bearing the 
earthen water olla. Charnley dismounted 
and as she came up to him held out his hand, 
which she kissed and pressed to her heart. 
He was subtly moved by the little ceremony, 
familiar with it though he was. He first had 
taught her the meaning of the kiss and she 
had made of it a rite. Her attendance at the 
agency school, off to the west, the roof of 
which they could see from where they stood, 
had taught her many things foreign to her 
before, and she from time to time permitted 
him a glimpse into her soul, then in the process 
of remaking. 

He slipped his arm through the reins, and 
side by side they walked back down the 
trail and across the sand sweep to the spring. 
As they went on he told her of the day at the 
Canyon. Mail had come to him; he had read 
it in the sun as he rode back. 

‘“My people, far away to the east, love the 
pictures of Nan-go-pavi’s people that I have 
made,” he told her. ‘By them they under- 


_ stand Nan-go-pavi’s people better than they 


ever did before.” 

“Do they understand the dances?” she 
asked naively. ‘“‘Do they know the Spider 
Woman?” 

“Yes; I’ve told them,” he said. 

““Nan-go-pavi’s people should be glad,” 
she answered. ‘‘Nan-go-pavi shall tell her 
father and he shall tell them all.” 

Charnley smiled. At the spring he helped 
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her fill the earthen olla, but she would not let 
him carry it. He took both her hands in his, 
and her eyes drooped before the steadiness of 
his gaze. He had meant to tell her now; but, 
the time arrived, he dared not. Instead he 
drew her close and kissed her on the lips. 

Then she went with him to the corral at the 
foot of the trail where he left his horse. To- 
gether they ascended the steep and tortuous 
way to the terraces above. Old men, nearly 
blind, who sat hunched up in the narrow 
doorways of the newer houses, knitting, bowed 
to them solemnly as they passed. At the 
house of Nan-go-pavi’s father he left the girl 
and went to the house of Mish-o-gon-pa, with 
whom he lived. He presented the old man 
with the gift that he had brought—a new 
pipe and a pound of good tobacco—secured at 
the agency that morning. The wife of the 
house knelt at the trough grinding corn with a 
flat stone. To her he gave the cloth that he 
had brought, and her wrinkled old face lighted 
up with many smiles as she took it. As an 
adopted son of their house he ate of the pika 
with them, squatting on the earthen floor, and 
until long into the night he sat on the roof, 
in the shadow of the broken olla chimney, 
watching the close, cold stars, and the play 
of the trembling moonlight on the terraces. 

The deeper significance of his contemplated 
action was not lost to Charnley. Indeed the 
drama of it bore upon him and something of 
tenderness came into his eyes as he watched 
the stars to-night. He recalled phrases from 
Austin’s letter—Austin who had pointed the 
desert way to him in the beginning. 

“*You’ve done the work, old man,’ Austin 
wrote. ‘All New York is talking about the 
Charnley pictures. You’d better leave your 
desert home and come back now—at the 
psychological moment—a new Launcelot who 
has won the world of art—coming out of the 
West. Come back——” 

Austin was very right Charnley told him- 
self as he watched the smoke from his pipe 
become lost in the star-shot velvet night. He 
had played the game to the end as he had 
planned to play it, and he had won along new 
lines. He removed his sombrero and ran his 
long, thin fingers through his straight, black, 
chop-cropped hair. He smiled as he recalled 
the ceremony of his shearing by the wife of 
old Mish-o-gon-pa. It had occurred a month 
after his coming. 

“‘Mish-o-gon-pa, my father,” he had said, 
“T would have hair like the hair of your people 
as a badge of my adoption.” 
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How the wrinkled face of the childless old 
wife had lighted! It was very amusing. He 
had gone forth into the sun on the day of the 
ceremony, naked but for the blue loin cloth. 
He had squatted, nursing his knees, and the 
aged squaw with a face like a frost-bitten 
apple had pressed the little basket bowl upon 
his head. Then, while about him danced and 
chanted a circle of squat old women, she had 
cut his hair. 

“Son of my house!” old Mish-o-gon-pa 
murmured afterwards, as he took both the 
young man’s hands in his. And the other old 
men regarded him soberly. 

“I came to you from out the land of the 
sunrise sea,” he told them, “‘where many 
paleface brothers, such as I am, have their 
pueblos. I come among you bearing messages 
of their good will. You are an honorable and 
an ancient people, but of you they only know 
what they have been told by the lying travelers. 
I mean to write the pictures that shall carry 
the truth to them. I shall let them see in the 
pictures that I write, your old men, seared and 
blinded by the desert sun; your wives kneeling 
at the corn trough and baking the pika; your 
slim-limbed sons as they run across the sand; 
your daughters, their hair awhorl, stringing 
the red peppers in the shadows of the terrace. 
I shall show them that you love your pale- 
face brothers of the sunrise sea, even as 
they must love you when the truth is told 
them. Would you have me do these things, 
my people?” 

When he had done speaking, they formed 
in little groups on the white terraces, and, 
heads together, discussed the matter. Finally 
Mish-o-gon-pa came to him and took his 
hands again, saying: ‘‘ You are as one of our 
people, now and forever—you shall be the 
son of my house. We have decided.” 

Sitting alone on the terrace to-night, 
beneath the frosty desert stars, all that his 
strange life for eighteen months among these 
ancient people meant to him bore down upon 
his consciousness. A friend in the Institute 
back in Washington had told him the course 
that he must pursue. He must become of 
the people if he would do the work that he had 
planned. His purpose was honorable. Others 
might paint Dutch windmills if they chose; 
he would go deeper and seek to catch the 
fleeting spirit of a race ere it should vanish 
from the earth’s face. Here, in the desert, 
would he find color, atmosphere, and the 
poetry of a silent, unknown people. Into 
the whirl of civilized life he would cast his 
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canvases, and abide by the world’s decision. 
So he had come, so he had worked, and now, 
across the frosted sea of sand that stretched 
beneath the stars an endless distance to the 
east, was borne to him on the night wind the 
plaudits of his people. And the sound was 
sweet in his straining ears. 

In the beginning he had dissembled artfully. 
Something in him had served to inspire the 
confidence of these suspicious people to whom 
all white men are Satan’s sons and liars from 
their hearts. Gradually he had crept farther 
and farther into their common lives. He had 
sought and been granted initiation into the 
mysteries of a certain lodge of young men. 
He had danced in divers ceremonies; he had 
gone forth into the desert in the last quarter of 
the August moon with a party of lithe-limbed 
sons of ancient houses, to seek the snakes 
employed in the dance. Then, as the weeks 
gathered into months, he found it no longer 
necessary to dissemble. The spirit, the mys- 
tery, and the ceremonies of these dwellers 
in the desert combined to dim the traditions 
of his earlier life. Once even while he worked 
he had thought himself quite dead to the 
outer world. The desert had cast about him 
its subtle magic. Then it was that Nan-go- 
pavi came. 

She was the daughter of her father’s 
house. When the house was building and 
she was yet a little girl, she fetched the water 
in the earthen olla up the winding mesa trail 
from the spring, across the sand _three- 
quarters of a mile away, and stood by, watch- 
ing, while her mother, as is the custom of her 
people, mixed the mortar. Then, when the 
walls were high above her head, she, with the 
other children, flung handfuls of mud into the 
chinks and crannies of the flat, uneven stones. 

One day the agent, emissary of the Great 
White Father, came, and told the old men of 
the school that was then building off to the 
south. It was the Great White Father’s wish 
that his children of the desert should learn 
the ways of their white brothers by the sunrise 
sea, and that they might so learn, he had sent 
to them one of his own people. So Nan-go- 
pavi went toschoql. By and by she learned to 
write and to read, but most of all she learned 
the language of the Great White Father, in 
the way that he would have her learn it. To 
the tourists with the green umbrellas who 
visited the pueblo when the corn was high, she 
was pointed out by the agent and the traders, 
and the strange, white-faced women stared at 
her through the little windows that they wore 
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in front of their eyes. Sometimes, shyly, she 
would talk with them, and while they were the 
words of their own language that fell softly 
from her lips, the imagery that she employed 
was the flower of her people’s speech. 

When she had learned. all that the Great 
White Father’s emissary to his children of the 
desert had to teach her, she returned to the 
house that she had helped to build, and kneel- 
ing below the tiny window, ground the corn in 
the stone trough on the floor. She became 
expert in spreading the pika batter on the 
flat, hot stone with a single twist of her deft 
fingers; and the pika that she baked, colored 
red and blue and green with dyes of her own 
decoction, came to be known as the best in all 
the pueblo. Old men, visiting her father 
with their knitting, marveled at her skill. 
“Daughter of the Sun” they called her, 
princess of her father’s house. 

The young men courted her. As, at 
evening, when the western sky was all aflame, 
she knelt at the corn trough, grinding meal, 
they would gather outside the little window 
and croon the love songs in a trembling minor. 
She would coquette with them, smiling, touch- 
ing her lips with her fingers, writhing her slim 
young body; but among them all there was 
but one, Man-o-gova, son of old blind Man-o- 
sava, at whom she even deigned to glance 
when they met, as now and then they did, on 
the terraces in the moonlight, or on the trail 
when the sun was high, or at the spring. 

Hungrily his eyes would follow her slim 
figure, bent beneath the olla’s weight as she 
ran across the sand in the trembling glare. 
Bolder than his rivals, he was wont at in- 
tervals to drop beside her, through the little 
window, some gift that should be symbolic of 
his devotion: a string of beads, a length of 
brilliant cloth, a new flat stone, better than 
the old, whereon to bake the pika. That 
Nan-go-pavi accepted these gifts served, in a 
way, to give him hope that his desires might 
not be futile. 

Once, under an August moon that flooded 
the desert below them with a silver shimmer, 
they met face to face by the little altar of the 
Spider Woman halfway down the mesa trail. 
Man-o-gova spoke his heart to Nan-go-pavi 
then. She heard him through in silence, 
and when he had finished, shook her head. 

“No, Man-o-gova,” she said, “I cannot 
wear my hair in strands for you.” 

“Your heart is in the keeping of a brother, 
then?” he asked. 

She shook her head again and smiled. 
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“Charnley painted ber again by the altar of the Spider Woman.” 


“No, Man-o-gova, my heart is in my breast; 
if you listen you can hear it beat.” 

And she went on down to the spring, leaving 
the youth standing by the altar watching her 
as her lithe shape split the silver shimmer of 
the moonlight on the sand below. 

Not long after this Charnley came. 

When first she saw him in her father’s 
house her heart leaped in her breast and the 
brown lids drooped over her liquid eyes. 

It was his wish to paint one of the young girls 
of the pueblo at the corn trough. Old Mish- 
0-gon-pa it was who told him of Nan-go-pavi 
and who arranged with her father for the 
sittings. Charnley brought his things into 
the house and set them up there, and for many 
days thereafter his coming was considered a 
sort of ceremony. While he worked, a throng 


would gather behind him, watching in silence. 
Such picture writing they had never seen 
before. And Nan-go-pavi, conscious of the 
part that she was playing in this little drama 
of the desert, became proud and ceased to 
look at Man-o-gova when his eyes sought hers 
across the artist’s shoulder. 

For hours, as long as Charnley chose to 
work, she would remain kneeling at the trough 
in the one position. The little window above 
her was pierced by a bar of sunlight that, 
touching her smooth and glistening hair, 
seemed to linger there lovingly. A vagrant 
beam of the light crept on across the floor, and 
struck, to quicken into life, the long string of 
red peppers that hung against the farther 
wall. The odd niches and little cupboards 
and the hearth were all in shadow; only the 
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scarlet peppers and the girl were in relief. 
One of her brown arms which the sunlight 
kissed was bare to the shoulder, the other was 
hidden by a portion of the crimson cloth that 
swathed her body. 

She did not see the picture until it was quite 
finished, and when she looked upon it she had 
nothing to say, but her full lips curved in a 
smile of pleasure. 

Afterwards Charnley painted her again by 
the altar of the Spider Woman on the trail. 
Alone with him, her former passivity dropped 
from her like a garment. She told him in the 
flowery rhetoric of her fathers the things that 
he most wished to know concerning the leg- 
ends of the people, and as he worked on she 
devoured him with her eyes. 

And so it chanced that one evening at sun- 
set they stood side by side in front of the little 
altar on the trail. Purple night was creep- 
ing stealthily upon them from the east. The 
desert, losing its menace in the softening 
light, lay beneath them calm and still. They 
watched in silence the red sun drop below the 
far horizon and saw its glory fade across the 
western sky. Something of the mystery, 
something of the magic of the sand sweep out 
there, stole unbidden into Charnley’s soul. 
All the traditions of his birth, all the con- 
ventions of his former life became lost in 
the primitive emotions of the instant. The 


desert held him close in its embrace; he 


became, by some subtle incantation of the 
land, at one in soul with the girl beside him. 
His hand found hers; he raised it to his lips 
and kissed it. He lifted his face and their 
eyes met. She pressed against him, knee to 
knee, shoulder to shoulder. His arms encir- 
cled her and held her close. She flung back 
her head, and as the last rose light vanished 
from the western sky, and the purple evening 
crept across the melon patches, he kissed her 
on the lips, again and again; each unconscious 
that from the terrace edge above them gazed 
down the melancholy eyes of Man-o-gova. 

What Man-o-gova saw from the terrace rim 
above the mesa trail he buried in his heart, and 
until the stars grew pale in the dying night 
and across the eastern sky appeared a band 
of grayish ribbon, he sat on the roof of his 
father’s house winding prayer sticks with 
feathers plucked from the wings of the eagle 
that perched sad-eyed and silent in its cage 
at the corner of the dance plaza. Meeting 
Nan-go-pavi at the spring late in the after- 
noon of the next day, he spoke to her calmly 
of his intent. 
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““Man-o-gova shall enter the kiva of his 
father,”’ he said; ‘‘ Man-o-gova shall become a 
priest among our people.” 

The girl, looking up from the olla beside 
which she knelt, regarded him quizzically. 
If there came to her that instant the thought 
that it was because of her that the straight- 
limbed youth into whose eyes she looked had 
determined to take this step, she gave no sign. 
Her face became as serious as his own and 
she called down upon his head the blessing of 
the Wind People. 

Into her eyes there came a light of great 
tenderness, and placing one hand upon his 
naked arm, the muscles of which lay tense 
and hard beneath her palm, she said: ‘‘ Man- 
o-gova shall take high place among the priests 
of his father’s kiva. He shall become great 
as the eagle is great; and all of our people 
shall listen when he speaks. When at last 
the God of the Yellow Sun shall take him to 
its fires, there shall be moaning and wailing in 
the pueblo of our people. And the old men 
and the young men and the little children 
shall bring of the pika to his grave, that his 
spirit may not wander hungry in the Wind 
World. And the old women shall sing and 
Big Medicine shall be made in the lodges of 
the priests. And Nan-go-pavi, if she walk 
then among our people and be not herself 
dead, will place many feathers of the eagle on 
his grave and plant the prayer sticks by the 
little altar of the Spider Woman.” 

In the soft light he studied her face seri- 
ously as she spoke, and as seriously she with- 
stood his questioning gaze. 

‘‘T pray at the shrine of the Spider Woman,” 
he said, “that she may not wreak her vengeance 
against any house among our people. For 
Nan-go-pavi knows the Spider Woman’s will. 
It is the Wind’s will, and wheresoever it 
blows, not the greatest priest among our peo- 
ple can foretell.” 

There had come into his voice a quality 
that was new to her, and that, while he spoke, 
caused her unconsciously to lean forward, 
her hand still on his arm, and search his eyes 
with hers. But when he had done she with- 
drew her hand and for an instant they stood 
face to face. Then he left her, and she toiled 
on up the trail alone, bent beneath the weight 
of the filled olla. 

The young man’s words produced upon 
her a strange effect. She moved as one in 
a dream, and all the next day she sat on 
the rocks at the mesa end, staring out into 
the inscrutable face of the desert. When 
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Charnley met her he noted the strangeness of 
her manner and questioned her. She looked 
into his eyes and a smile came into her own, 
but she did not tell him what Man-o-gova 
had said beside the spring. 

Indeed, with him she seemed oblivious to 





accepted the play of light on the terraces 
when the pueblo dozed in the grip of the golden 
noon, or as he accepted the purples of evening 
when the rose glow faded from the western 
sky. She was to him the physical embodi- 
ment of her people’s spirit; the living symbol 


“*Ob, my heart!’ she wailed.” 


all save his presence. For the heart in her 
girl breast was beating now for him and for 
him alone. To her he was Child of Tewa— 
the Sun—the Giver and Taker of Life. She 
enshrined his image in her heart. On his 
part, she was merely an element in the desert 
that fascinated him. He accepted her as he 


of what he was trying to do. Any other ap- 
peal that she had made to him was as elusive 
as a mirage, as subtle as the air tremor above 
the sand when the sun swung low in the 
turquoise sky. Thus, if she had told him of 
Man-o-gova’s love for her he would have 
counseled her to accept the house he offered; 
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but she did not tell him. And so it was that 
while he worked on, conscious each day that 
he was drawing nearer and nearer to the end 
of the task that he had set himself, the un- 
spoken love she bore him became her life. 

One morning, a week before his departure, 
as he passed her father’s house, he saw her 
mother sitting in the doorway weaving a 
plaque, and stopped. The woman, aged 
before her time, lifted to him a face which 
bore the sear of the desert’s hot caress. She 
grinned her pleasure in his open admiration 
of her exquisite handicraft. Squatting on 
the baked earth he watched the movement of 
her deft fingers as she weaved the yucca shreds 
in the pattern she had formed. 

‘““My people, far away,” he told her, “have 
great joy in the picture of the daughter of your 
house.” 

She nodded soberly. 

‘In a few more suns,” he went on, “‘T shall 
go away from the pueblo, and when I return to 
Mish-o-gon-pa’s house after the melons and 
the corn have come and gone, Nan-go-pavi 
will not he wearing her hair awhorl. Is it 
not so?” 

She looked up from the yucca, but in her 
eyes he saw only the great dépths which are 
ever to be seen in the eyes of desert dwellers. 

‘When she goes to live in the house of some 
young man,” he went on, “I shall call down 
upon her head the blessings of my people’s 
God.” 

To this she made no answer save to smile, 
but when he rose and walked away she fol- 
lowed his figure with sober eyes until it 
disappeared. 


So had the days gathered into weeks and 
the weeks slipped by until now. Two days 
more, Charnley told himself, and his life 
here would live in his memory as a dream. 
All the arrangements for his departure had 
been made. Gleason would drive out for 
him from the Canyon, Thursday night: He 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and stood 
up. The pueblo slept, bathed in the soft 
refulgence of the moon floating low in the 
sky, so low that it seemed he might almost 
touch it with his hand. His last view of the 
terraces as he rode away to the south would 
be like this—a ghost city trembling in the 
shimmer between the desert and the moon. 
He was glad, for it was such a picture that he 
wished tocarry away with him—‘ back home.” 

It was of this that he was thinking as 
laboriously he made his way up the trail the 
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next day. For a week, ever since the date of 
his departure had been decided upon, he had 
sought to intensify certain impressions that he 
had gained. He felt a hand upon his arm and 
lifting his face he encountered the serious eyes 
of Nan-go-pavi, and stopped. Obviously she 
had awaited him here under a projecting 
ledge of rock, sheltering her from the glare. 

“The mother of Nan-go-pavi ‘has told her 
that one day, before many suns have passed, 
you shall go away from the pueblo,” she said 
simply, after a little. 

He felt, in a way, glad that she had been 
thus prepared for what he had meant to tell 
her to-day. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

‘And the mother of Nan-go-pavi said you 
would come back.” As she spoke a little 
smile flickered in her eyes. ‘“‘But Nan-go- 
pavi,” she went on, “‘knows that when you 
drive away into the south-wind land you will 
never return. Nan-go-pavi knows.” 

Into her voice had come a certain note of 
solemnity; she had spoken as he had often 
heard the grave, blind prophetesses of her 
people speak. 

*“How does Nan-go-pavi know?” he asked. 

She smiled again with her eyes. 

‘‘Nan-go-pavi knows from the eagle in the 
cage at the entrance to the kiva,” she told 
him. ‘The Wind People have whispered to 
her in the night. The snake she found coiled 
beside the altar of the Spider Woman told her. 
The eyes of the night have made her under- 
stand; the Great God Tewa of the yellow 
sun has told her. And what they tell her is 
that when you ride away again it will be never 
to return to the pueblo of my people.” 

She had not looked at him as she spoke, but 
now her head turned slowly until their eyes 
met. 

“Come,” he said then, moving toward a 
broad, flat rock that formed a natural parapet 
to the trail at that point. ‘Come, sit here.” 

As was her wont, she obeyed him un- 
questioningly. 

“Yes, Nan-go-pavi,” he said, “‘I am going 
away. Many moons I have been among 
your people; now I must go back, back to the 
pueblo of my own. Sometimes, with you, I 
have almost forgotten them. It is not a good 
thing to forget one’s people, Nan-go-pavi. 
The gods do not smile on those who lose all 
memory of their brothers. Nan-go-pavi,’”’ he 
went on, leaning toward her, “‘the Wind 
People have told you many things, and the 
stars have sung their songs to you at night. 
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So have they to me, and I have listened. 
Across the sand I hear my people calling even 
now; they call to me to come, and I must 
obey, even as you must obey when the voices 
of the night winds call to you from out the 
darkness.” 

Motionless she was staring straight ahead, 
off across the sand sweep into the golden 
south, and watching her, there was in her eyes, 
Charnley thought, something of the mystery 
that he had often seen in the eyes of the old- 
women spectators of a ceremony in the plaza. 
And as never before he became conscious of 





“The weird chanting of the women died away in the distance.” 
g 3 





their relative positions. Here was he of to- 
day, in the desert, side by side with the child 
of an age long gone. It was to him as 
though the curtain hiding the remote past 
from the eyes of men had, for an instant, been 
lifted that he might look back down the end- 
less vista of the centuries. The breath that 


he had felt so often on his cheek was not her 
breath but the breath of the antiquity she 
represented. She did not move nor withdraw 
her hand now when his closed over it; nor 
did her eyes waver from their hypnotic con- 
templation of the desert. 
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*‘ Another sun and I shall go,” he whispered. 

Her lips moved. ‘Another sun and you 
shall go,”’ came the echo from her heart. 

“So, I shan’t say good-by now,” he told 
her, with a certain lightness. 

“‘Nan-go-pavi will be on the trail,” she 
answered, ‘‘when Tewa dips his flaming face 
below the mesa edge.” 

Eagerly he leaned toward her and lifted 
one of her hands. 

“You'll meet me on the trail to-morrow 
night?” 

She inclined her head; then she rose lightly 
to her feet, and as their eyes met she smiled. 
Her chin went forward, her eyelids drooped, 
and a shiver passed over her. He made to 
take her in his arms, but with a low moan she 
escaped him and ran fleetly up the trail, 
leaving him to stare after her bending figure, 
puzzled and annoyed. 

In the afternoon he went about among the 
friends that he had made, bidding them good- 
by. His candor and his free unquestioning 
acceptance of the life that they had made it 
possible for him to live among them, had 
served to dissipate their first doubts, and now, 
his departure at hand, they let him see that to 
them he was a brother. Especially fond of 
him were the mothers of young children, for 
the latter he had never forgotten when on a 
day’s visit at the Canyon. Into the hearts 
of these swift-footed offspring of the sun 
and sand—ragged, unkempt, tousled bits of 
desert life—he had won his way with candy, 
and went about among them now distributing 
the lemon drops and lozenges with a generous 
hand. Among the old men friends of Mish- 
o-gon-pa he divided his remaining store of 
tobacco and a handful of silver coin. 

“T go forth as your son,” he told aged 
Mish-o-gon-pa and his wrinkled wife, ‘‘ back 
to the pueblo whence I came, to bear my 
paleface brothers messages of your good 
will. From time to time I shall send my 
greetings to you through the agent of the 
Great White Father, and in return I shall 
hope to have greetings from you, that each of 
us may know how fares it with the other. 
And to you, my father, I give my pony, in the 
corral at the foot of the trail.” 

So they called down upon him the blessing 
of the house, touching his forehead with a 
feather plucked from the eagle’s wing, and old 
Mish-o-gon-pa presented him with the curious 
shell and turquoise rattle that he had tried so 
many times to buy, in vain. And that evening, 
through the pale starlight, came silently many 
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of the people bringing him gifts; among them 
Man-o-gova, who brought a girdle of snake 
skin. Afterwards the green corn mush, which 
Mish-o-gon-pa’s squaw had prepared with 
proper ceremony, was tasted by all present, 
and the moon swung low in the sky when the 
last of the visitors silently departed. 

All the next day Charnley was busy carrying 
his things from Mish-o-gon-pa’s house down 
the steep and winding path to the little corral 
where Gleason was to meet him. And that 
evening he ate of the pika for the last time. 
There were those among the young men who 
sought to accompany him, but he rejected 
their advances kindly. Since the afternoon 
of the day before he had not seen Nan-go-pavi, 
but that she would keep her promise he did 
not for an instant doubt. And so as the glory 
of the desert sunset faded and night crept up 
from out the east he set off whistling down 
the trail. 

He awaited her coming beside the rock 
where they had often met, above the Spider 
Woman’s shrine. Here to-night would he see 
the desert for the last time; and in the silence 
that enveloped him, he felt singularly alone 
with the unpeopled vastness that stretched 
away beneath his eyes. What he had done 
since coming here, he told himself, none of his 
kind had ever done before; and he had suc- 
ceeded beyond even his first enthusiastic hope. 

He took off his hat, and leaning against the 
rock gazed up at the graying terraces of the 
pueblo. The evening winds were rising, strik- 
ing cool upon his cheek. 

Perhaps some day he should come back. 
He asked himself if there would be apparent 
any change. Hesmiled. The change would 
be in him, not here. Alone in the silence on 
the trail to-night he became exquisitely con- 
scious of the desert’s subtle spell. Always 
he had felt this closeness in the evening, and 
yet he knew that the land was playing with 
him quite as the little children were wont to 
play with their Kacinas in the sun. 

The lower lacets of the trail were lost in 
shadow now and in the northern sky burned 
incandescently a single star. 

He recalled that it was on such a night as 
this that he and Nan-go-pavi, standing here, 
had witnessed the ceremony of the growing 
corn. In the ghost glimmer they had seen a 
woman dancing nude about her husband’s 
little field, chanting a prayer that the gods of 
earth and sky might give unto the planted 
grain something of her fecundity, that it 
should bring forth abundant fruit. 
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“The soul of Nan-go-pavi went out alone in the ghostly shimmer.” 


Such things he had seen. Four suns and 
he would be back among his kind. The 
heavens were become a starry riot. 

‘“‘Nan-go-pavi is here.” 

Startled he turned, and as he did so she 
glided toward him from out the black shadow 
of an overhanging ledge. 

‘“‘Nan-go-pavi brings a gift,” ‘she said 
simply. 

From the cloth across her breast she drew 
forth a little plaque of plaited yucca. The 
design was one of storm clouds and light- 
ning, but it was less this than the exquisite 
handicraft represented in the execution, that 
appealed to Charnley. 

“You made it—for me?” he asked. 

“For you,” she answered. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Tt is well that you should go to-night,” 
she said, leaning back from him. 

““Why to-night?” he asked a little curi- 
ously. 

Gliding from out his arms, ‘“‘Come,” she 
called, and led the way down the trail. At the 
little shrine she stopped and said, as he came 
to her, ‘‘See, the trail is closed.” 

Across the path, from the altar to the rocky 
parapet, lay a pale line. Kneeling, Charnley 
examined it closely. 

“Why, it’s the sacred meal,” he exclaimed. 
“‘Nan-go-pavi’”’— he rose—‘‘what does it 
mean?” 

“Tt means,” she told him, “that those 
among our people who cross the meal to- 
night must not return till Tewa rises in the 
east; and that the pueblo of our fathers is 
closed against all strangers while the moon 
is in the sky.” She had retreated into the 


shadow whence her voice came like the voice 
of a night sprite. 

“‘But why?” he called low to her across the 
trail—‘‘tell me, Nan-go-pavi—why ?” 

She hesitated as though in doubt. Then 
bravely—more bravely than he could know: 

“You are going away,” she said, ‘‘back to 
the pueblo of your fathers by the sunrise sea. 
My people—the old men and the old women, 
and the boys and the girls—do not talk of 
what is done when the trail is closed. Through 
the long night—from moonrise till sunrise, 
they live in fear. They watch, and wait, and 
fear.” She glanced quickly about; then, 
leaning toward him so close that he felt her 
breath upon his cheek, continued: 

“Know you that in one of the kivas of my 
people to-night are five young men, five 
slim-limbed and serious young men. They 
are those who have been selected by the older 
priests to take their places when the yellow 
sun shall claim them as its own. In the 
silent kiva waiting with them are four swift 
runners; young men they are who fear not the 
burn of day upon the sand; young men be- 
side whom the fleetest coyote is a toad for 
slowness. If a sacrifice is made it is they 
who will bear its parts away in the four di- 
rections of the wind. Listen!” She lifted a 
warning hand. 

From above came the sound of voices, the 
shuffle of naked feet on the terrace, the clack 
of a priest’s rattle. 

“What are they doing?” Charnley asked, 
ina whisper. He slipped his arm around the 
slim shape beside him. The night and the 
sounds and the stars were weaving again their 
magic spell. 
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“They are making their way to the farther 
end of the mesa,” the girl told him. ‘All the 
pueblo will be deserted ere the moon shall rise, 
for the Spirit of Evil walks abroad on the 
terraces to-night.” 

In her voice was a timbre of passion. The 
ancient spirit of her race was rising within her. 

“T’ve never heard of this,’ Charnley said. 

He felt her body shrink within his arm. 

“‘No,” she answered simply, “‘ Nan-go-pavi 
is telling you to-night.” An instant she hesi- 
tated, then continued: ‘‘If you were to sit 
in the shadow of the ollas on my father’s 
house, in the trembling moonlight many things 
you would see, but you would not understand. 
Watching, you would see the black Spirit of 
Evil creep forth from the kiva mouth, while 
in the distance the old women would be 
singing, and the priests making Big Medicine 
in the darkness. A little time you would see 
the Spirit of Evil stand forth in the white 
moonlight; and the shadow of him cast against 
the terrace wall would be as black as the star- 
less night. Then you would see him crouch 
and slink away, close to the walls, like the 
coyote in the birthlight of the new day. But 
you would not see the knife he carries beneath 
his robe, a knife that is long and heavy and 
sharp; and he would move silently, ever silent- 
ly, for on his knees he wears not the rattle of 
shell and sheep hoofs such as the priests wear 
in the dances. He gives no warning of his 
approach; and so it is my people fear him, 
be they old or young, or strong or weak; and 
so they hide their faces in their fear, and make 
Big Medicine among themselves in the dark- 
ness. When the black Spirit of Evil walks 
abroad upon the terraces, the pueblo of my 
people trembles.”’ Again she hesitated. “‘ But 
he is not alone,” she added. 

“What do you mean?” Charnley asked. 
“Not alone?” 

“Also when the moon creeps up the sky, 
there will issue from another kiva the white 
Spirit of Good. He will appear boldly in the 
shimmer and walk bravely forth in the pueblo. 
For he alone of all the spirits of my people 
fears not the slinking Spirit of the Bad. If 
you—my heart—or I were to walk abroad 
to-night in the light of the moon, the Spirit of 
Evil would pursue us. Though we run as 
swiftly as the antelope and fling ourselves 
from off the mesa edge we yet could not escape 
him. Even in the air, as we leaped, we 
should feel his fingers tighten on our throats; 
we should see the flicker of the moonlight on 
the knife; we should see the hand lift—the 


down-pointed blade. We would shut our 
eyes and then—if the Spider Woman deemed 
that we deserved—there would appear before 
us in the shimmer the white Spirit of Good 
and the knife would not descend to pierce our 
hearts. Opening our eyes we should see 
the black shadow slinking away, close to the 
walls. So, my heart, will it be in the pueblo 
to-night.” 

Strangely moved by the girl’s wild recital, 
Charnley experienced an odd sense of gratifi- 
cation that this was to be his last impression of 
the life that he had sought and lived. 

“But what if the Spirit of Good does not 
hear the cry, and does not come?” he asked. 

Again within the circle of his arm he felt 
the girl’s slim body tremble. 

“Tt would be the end,” she answered low. 
“The long knife would descend. The dead 
thing would be borne swiftly back to the kiva 
whence the Evil Spirit came. There unto 
each of the four swift runners would be given 
a quarter of the dead thing, and they would 
spring forth and fly, even as the eagle flies, 
across the sand in the moonlight to the far 
homes of the winds. And they would speed 
on and on until they came to the great waters, 
and into the great waters each of the runners 
would cast his burden; and until they should 
return to the kiva, the young men of my people 
who would be priests in the lodge of their 
fathers, must wait in the darkness ie 

“And if they do not return?” 

“Then the young men who would be priests 
in the lodge of their fathers must remain in the 
darkness—forever.” 

His light laugh jarred even in his own ears. 

“But of course,” he said, with a little note 
of scorn in his voice, ‘‘your people don’t do 
that really. Who are these spirits?” 

She slipped away from him. 

“No one can tell,” she answered, and by 
her voice, though he saw her not, he knew 
that she was kneeling at the little altar of the 
Spider Woman. ‘“‘One may even be my 
father. No one can tell.” 

“And you, Nan-go-pavi, believe these 
things?” he asked seriously. 

Her voice came from out the darkness: 

““My father believes; my father’s father 
and his father believeda— Who am I, to 
doubt?” 

Muttering below his breath he examined his 
watch. It lacked yet an hour of the time 
Gleason had promised to meet him at the 
corral. 

““Come to me,” he called, ‘‘come.” 
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From out the blackness she crept up noise- 
lessly beside him. 

“T am going, Nan-go-pavi,”’ he said, as she 
glided within the circle of his arms. 

““Good-by,” he whispered, and pressed 
his cheek to hers. 

“Oh, my heart!” she wailed... . Her 
free arm lifted and came swiftly down. With 
a little groan he sank to his knees, she with 
him, still holding him in her mad embrace. 
Very gently she lowered his head until one 
cheek pressed upon the little altar amid the 
prayer sticks. Then she rocked back upon 
her heels and, flinging beyond the parapet the 
knife, gazed blankly into his unseeing eyes. 
Hers then was an attitude of prayer among 
her people, though she did not speak. 

Presently she reached out for the little plaque 
which had fallen to the rock. In the pale 
starlight she examined it, turning it over and 
over in her cold fingers. With infinite care 
she scooped up a handful of the sacred meal 
and of it made three piles on the plaque, which 
she placed beside his head, where it lay amid 
the prayer sticks. An instant she hesitated, 
then, with a frightened cry, leaned over his 
still figure and, bending, kissed his dead cheek 
and his hair. Slowly she arose, gazing down 
at him where he lay, across the trail at her 
feet. Her lips moved, but no sound issued 
from them. 

Turning then, she ran swiftly back up the 
trail. The terraces were deserted. In the 
thin starlight the white walls took on a tinge 
of dirty gray. Noiselessly, and crouching as 
she ran, she came at last to her father’s 
deserted house. Beneath her weight the 
rungs of the old ladder sighed in the rawhide 
thongs. Gaining the roof, she groped before 
her until her fingers touched the sandy surface 
of the broken olla. Beside it she sat, hugging 
her knees, and rocked back and forth. She 
watched the near cold stars questioningly. 
From the distance came the sharp clack of the 
priests’ rattles, and now and then the hollow 
voice of the drum, calling out to the velvet 
night. But for these sounds and the plaintive 
minor of the old women’s chant, the silence 
about her was the silence of the tomb. 
Presently she herself commenced to sing, low 
and tremulous. And the song she sang to the 
cold, close stars was a song of the sun and the 
lightning, harbinger of rain, an ancient song 
of her people that many times she had heard 
sung as she was singing it now, in the star- 


light, from the roof of a house of death. And 
while she sang, the round moon, a white, 
glistening, frozen world, lifted slowly in the 
velvet sky. 

Ceasing her song, she listened. The weird 
chanting of the women died away in the dis- 
tance; the clack of the rattles stopped, the hol- 
low voice of the drum was silent. The dead 
stillness of the desert enveloped the pueblo. 
On the farther terrace the shadows of the 
ladders leaned thick and black, and the door- 
ways gaped like hungry mouths. Beside her 
on the roof lay her own shadow, and per- 
ceiving it she moved cautiously, until it be- 
came one with the shadow of the chimney. 
As though transfixed she sat, gazing at the 
moon, and in her eyes burned the passion of 
the fanatic. It was as though the still magic 
of the desert night had taken her and made 
her of itself a part. Words, low-whispered, 
trickled from her lips: 

“‘Gone—my heart—and dead to me— 
gone from out the pueblo of my people—and 
dead to me—gone back to the gods of his 
father’s fathers—and dead to me—gone— 
my heart—and dead to me—oh, my dead 
heart, Nan-go-pavi shall not wait—oh, my 
heart e 

She rose and lifted her arms imploringly 
to the moon. An instant she stood thus, 
waiting, when suddenly a sound in the 
stillness struck upon her ear. She leaned 
forward and searched the street. To the left, 
against the gray wall, she saw a shadow like 
the shadow of an animal, and as she watched, 
breathless, she saw it move. She crossed 
swiftly to the ladder, and as swiftly descended. 
As her feet touched the hard, baked earth of 
the pueblo street the black shadow, from 
which she had not taken her burning gaze, 
leaped out and was upon her. Voiceless 
she sank to her knees. Lifting then her eyes 
to greet the knife’s down plunge, they met 
the eyes of Man-o-gova. She felt the relax of 
his fingers on her shoulder, then their tighten- 
ing. The moonlight flickered on the upraised 
blade—the eyes of each burned deep into 
the other’s soul—the maniacal laugh of the 
Spirit of Evil shivered the silence. And as, 
in the distance, the old women took up again 
their chant and the rattles clacked and the 
solemn voice of the drum arose, the soul of 
Nan-go-pavi, daughter of her house, went out 
alone, in the ghostly shimmer, on the long 
trail to the Sun. 























TEAPOTS OF THE PERIOD PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION 


A GLIMPSE OF PAUL REVERE AND THE 
COLONIAL SILVERSMITHS 
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ATHERED from varied 
sources, and many of them 
precious heirlooms in the 
families of the descendants 
of the original owners, there 
is now on exhibition in the 
Boston Museum of Fine 

Arts a loan collection of three hundred and 
fifty pieces of silver, stamped.with the mark 
of ninety American silversmiths. No such 
exhibit of the work of seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century silversmiths has heretofore been 
displayed in this country. 

This silver, the work of men who almost 
without exception learned their trade in this 
country, naturally was fashioned after the 
styles then in vogue in England. It was 
made at the time when the colonials gloried 
in the name of Englishmen, and when their 
long struggle with their French neighbors on 
the north, and hatred of Popery so closely 
associated in their minds with all things 
French and Italian, fostered no inclination 
to depart from the styles of old England. 

From early days the silversmith’s trade was 
a prosperous one in New England. The 
fluctuations and alarming depreciation of the 
colonial currency in the earliest part of the 
eighteenth century stimulated a desire to thus 
fund into permanent form the coin which 
entered into the colonies in payment for the 
products of their industry. The abundance 
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and universality of ownership of this plate is 
witnessed in the inventories of the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and its disappear- 
ance is accounted for by its reéntrance into 
the melting pot when some necessity for 
funds arose. 

Such an exhibition as this could only be 
gathered in Boston, for the early Boston sil- 
versmiths have left behind them examples of 
their work more splendid and more numer- 
ous than their fellow-craftsmen in other parts 
of our country. Boston was long our most 
important colonial town, and the magnificent 
trade which New England had built up with 
old England and the West Indies favored a 
more general demand for luxuries and a 
steadier patronage of the craftsmen than was 
possible in the other colonies, where wealth 
was concentrated in the hands of a few. 

No exhibition of any other colonial art or 
craft could arouse such varied interests. 

Many are the associations which cling to the 
early church silver. It recalls the days of the 
theocratic organization of the Puritan com- 
monwealth when the privilege of trade and 
a voice in the government were only allowed 
to those who had a right to a seat at the 
communion table; days when the minister 
was all powerful in politics and a leader of 
his people. Many are the memories which 
hover around the communion vessels of these 
early Boston churches, and their beautifully 
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worded inscriptions testify to the devotion of 
pastor and flock to the church, around which 
the social life of the day was centered. 

The hundred tankards and cans (cups) of 
various sizes and forms speak eloquently of 
the period when no business transaction was 
consummated, marriage celebrated, funeral 
ceremony performed, without a lavish con- 
sumption of liquor; days when New England 
rum held sway; when cider both hard and 
soft, hot and cold, was served at every meal; 
when the evenings were enlivened with flip, 
that insidious combination of beer, sugar, egg, 
rum, and spices, burned by the injection into 
the mixture of the red-hot loggerhead which 
formed part of the furniture of every New 
England fireplace. 

The evolution of the teapot is fully illus- 
trated (see pages 458 and 462), and successive 
designs in fashion prior to the Revolution are 
illustrated by the bell-shaped, globular, pear- 
shaped, and cylindrical forms made respec- 
tively by Bancker (1735), Jacob Hurd (1740), 
“T. M.” (1755), Benjamin Burt (1755), and 
Paul Revere (1760). The diminutive size 
of these early specimens is explainable by 
the almost prohibitive cost of tea, which was 
a luxury only to be poured out in tiny potions, 
until the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury when its cheapness allowed its universal 
use in America. The varieties of oval teapots 
are typical of those used in the houses of the 


early years of the Republic and are the work 
of Brigden, of Charlestown, Mass. (1787), 
Jabez Halsey, of New York (1790), Moulton, 
of Newburyport (1795), and Paul Revere 
(1799). 

Nearly fifty porringers with their open- 
work handles engraved with initials of hus- 
band and wife testify to the service performed 
in American households by these quaintly 
fashioned dishes of silver. 

The toddy strainers, spout cups, saltcellars, 
pepper pots, candlesticks, gravy tureens, 
sugar bowls, braziers (the forerunner of the 
chafing dish), coffee pots, and spoons of va- 
rious shapes and sizes show the furnishings 
of the colonial table. 

Many pieces in the exhibition suggest 
most interestingly the personality of the early 
makers—men who were prominent in the 
community and served their country in civic 
office or military life. 

The dean of these is John Hull (1624-83). 
His diary published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and entitled ‘‘Some pas- 
sages of God’s Providence about myself and 
in relation to myself; Penned down that I 
may be the more mindful of and thankful 
for all God’s Dispensation toward me” illus- 
trates Hull’s strong religious conviction and 
tells the story of the life of the New England 
merchant prince. Hull was born in Leices- 
tershire, England, in 1624, and came to Bos- 
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ton in 1635, where his diary records that 
‘after a little keeping at school I was taken 
to help my father plant corn, which I attended 
to for several years together; and then by 
God’s good hand I fell to learning (by the 
help of my brother) and to practice the trade 
of Goldsmith.” He opened his shop in 1649, 
and, according to his diary, was immediately 
enabled to secure a good living from his trade. 

In 1652 the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, with a view to providing a supply of 
money for local trade, decided upon a coin- 


coined. Hull was a great and shrewd mer- 
chant. He owned a fleet of vessels and acted 
as foreign banker for the province. In 
public life he was prominent, serving as 
treasurer of both town and colony, and as 
representative from Wenham. He was an 
enthusiast in military affairs, and in 1675 was 
elected captain of the company now known 
as the Ancient and Honorable Artillery. 
Hull’s only daughter married the Samuel 
Sewall, later chief justice, whose diary and 
letters published by the Massachusetts His- 

















SEVENTEENTH- AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SILVER BY HULL AND SANDERSON, 
JEREMIAH DUMMER, AND JOHN BURT 


age of their own and appointed Hull as mint- 
master. Hull chose for his partner in this 
undertaking his friend Robert Sanderson, 
and undoubtedly made him partner as well in 
the silversmith shop, for their joint initials 
appear on many pieces of their wares.* 
They ordered the dies from Joseph Jenks, 
of Lynn, our earliest ironfounder, and for 
thirty years continued the coinage of the 
‘“*Pine-tree” shillings and their fractions. 
From this monopoly Hull acquired great 
wealth, as he was allowed to retain for his 
services one shilling out of every twenty 


* The three chalices on the left of the group in the 
above plate were made by Hull and Sanderson. 


torical Society give such a thorough insight 
into the early life of New England. 

The story of this wedding day, when Hull 
placed his daughter on one side of the beam 
of a pair of scales and weighted her down 
with Pine-tree shillings for a dowry, was long 
a part of New England folklore, until the 
ruthless eye of the historian discovered that 
said dowry, £500 (which if paid in the Pine- 
tree shillings would have balanced a 125- 
pound buxom lass), was paid in installments 
after the wedding. 

The innovation of the currency system in 
America is suggested by viewing the splendid 
exhibition of the works of John Cony (1655- 
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1722), who was called on to engrave the first 
copper plate used for the issue of paper Boston silversmiths, 
money by Massachusetts. 
so fraught with disastrous results to trade in 


later years, was de- 
cided upon in 1690 
in order to assist 
the finances of the 
colony, then heavily 
involved by the dis- 
astrous expedition 
against Canada. 
The loving cup 
made by Cony and 
owned by Harvard 
University may well 
be said to be the 
finest existing speci- 
men of work of our 
colonial silver- 
smiths. It was 
given to Harvard 
College in 1701 by 
William Stoughton, 
the lieutenant gov- 
ernor who presided 
at the trials of the 
Salem witches in 
1692. 


This innovation, 
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LOVING CUP BY JOHN CONY 








SILVERSMITHS 


Passing over the works of the long line of 
Jeremiah Dummer, 
John Dixwell, John Edwards, Edward Wins- 
low, the Cowells, Noyes, the Hurds, the Burts, 


and many others, 
the most notable 
display is the silver 
of Paul Revere, 
the active Son of 
Liberty immortal- 
ized by Longfellow. 
Paul Revere’s 
father, Apollos Re- 
voire (1702-61), 
was born in Rian- 
caud, France, of old 
Huguenot stock, 
and when thirteen 
years old came to 
Boston and was im- 
mediately appren- 
ticed to John Cony. 
In 1723 he started 
out as a silversmith 
and prospered to 
the extent of being 
able to bring up 
comfortably his 
family of twelve 


























LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TEAPOTS 


children, of which Paul was the third. Young 
Paul early entered his father’s shop and, 
though only nineteen years old at the time 
of his father’s death, had acquired sufficient 
knowledge and acumen to carry on the trade 
established by his father. 

The sixty-five pieces in the exhibition testify 
to the splendid ability and varied workman- 
ship of this patriotic silversmith. His skill as 
an engraver on silver is demonstrated by the 
beautiful crests, armorial designs, and car- 
touches which adorn many of these wares; an 
art which enabled him to venture into the 
realm of copper-plate engraving and give to 
his country the powerful arraignment of the 
British Ministry contained in many of his 
political cartoons. 

Two of the pieces here illustrated are closely 
associated with Revere’s activity in politics. 
One, a tiny and exquisitely fashioned salt- 
cellar with the inscription The Illustrious 
NINETY-TWO, recalls the defiance to the 


King given by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1768. 

It was at the time when the Ministry, for- 
getful of the lessons taught by the Stamp Act, 
were again attempting repressive measures 
against self-government in the colonies. The 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
early in 1768, had sent to London a most 
vigorous protest against the policy of the 
Ministry, and one month later forwarded a 
circular letter to the Assemblies of the sister 
colonies advising them of these measures, 
and suggesting some form of united action 
against the policy of Parliament. The news 
of this circular letter excited great indignation 
among the Ministry, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts were peremptorily 
ordered to rescind the letter. This they flatly 
refused to do by a vote of ninety-two to seven- 
teen. This bold defiance awakened great joy 
through all the colonies. ‘‘The Illustrious 
Ninety-two” were glorified in song and 
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toasted at all political gatherings. ‘‘ Ninety- 
two” became a numerical symbol which ap- 
peared in public decorations, a political sym- 
bol which left no doubt as to the partisanship 
of the owner. In his political enthusiasm 
Paul Revere turned this all-inspiring watch- 
word to commercial purposes, and thus en- 
graved it on this little product of his work- 
shop. 

More interesting still is the splendid punch 


The crude emblematical design on the op- 
posite side testifies eloquently to the enthusi- 
asm aroused in these Sons of Liberty by the 
splendid struggle John Wilkes was then 
making in England in defense of constitu- 
tional government. The bowl was made 
at the, time when Wilkes was resting in the 
King’s Bench prison, whither he had been 
sent shortly after his election to Parlia- 
ment as a representative from Middlesex. 

















SILVER BY MINOTT, THE HURDS, 


bowl ordered by the fifteen Sons of Liberty, 
whose names encircle its rim: 


John White, 
Will” Mackay, 
Dan’ Malcolm, 
Benj" Goodwin, 
John Welsh, 
Fortescue Vernon, 
Dan! Parker. 


John Marston, 
Ichabod Jones, 
John Homer, 
Will” Bowes, 
Peter Boyer, 
Benj* Cobb, 
Caleb Hopkins, 
Nath! Barber, 


The inscription on one side of the bowl— 
To the Memory of the Glorious NINETY- 
TWO Members of the Hon House of 
Representatives of the Massachusetts Bay, 
who, undaunted by the insolent Menaces of 
Villains in Power, from a strict Regard to 
Conscience and the LIBERTIES of their Con- 
stituents, on the 30th of June, 1768, voted 
NOT TO RESCIND,—leaves no doubt as 
to the attitude of mind of the owners. 


COWELL, AND BENJAMIN BURT 


Gifts and congratulatory letters showered 
upon him from all parts of England and 
America. Among them was one from the 
Sons of Liberty in Boston, in which Wilkes 
was informed that “The friends of liberty, 
Wilkes, peace and good order, assembled at 
the Whig Tavern to the number of Forty-five 
and upwards—took the first opportunity to 
congratulate his country, the British Colonies 
and himself, on his happy return to the land 
worthy of such an inhabitant.” 

The letter besought Wilkes to use his ef- 
forts in behalf of the colonies and humbly 
entreated that a reply be sent addressed to 
John Marston at the Whig Tavern. As 
Marston’s name leads the list of the owners, 
the bowl was probably kept at his long-time 
famous tavern, the ‘Bunch of Grapes,” in 
King Street (now State), which in these times 
of excitement had gained the appellation 
“Whig Tavern,” owing to its being the gath- 
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ering place of the strenuous Sons of Lib- 
erty. 

The inscription, “‘No. 45,” on the bowl 
was the symbolism adopted by the supporters 
of Wilkes and was derived from the forty- 
fifth issue of his paper, The North Briton, in 
which appeared the especial attack upon the 
royal policy, which brought down the royal 
wrath. The torn parchment, “Generall 
Warrants,” is symbolic of the illegal warrant 
instigated by the king in 1768, which had 
permitted Wilkes to be arrested, his house to 
be searched, and his private papers stolen. 
The flags labeled “Magna Charta and Bill 
of Rights” were the emblems of Wilkes’s 
fight for constitutional government. 

This splendid punch bowl was long used 
at the gatherings of the Sons of Liberty, and 
has around it historic associations which no 
other pieces of American silver can pos- 
sess. 

In the exhibition, Newport, another town 
where many silversmiths flourished, is rep- 
resented by a tankard, a double-handled can, 
and a porringer, by Samuel Vernon (1730), 
Jonathan Otis (1750), and Daniel Rogers 
(1750) respectively; Philadelphia by a rat- 
tail spoon, the work of Cesar Griselm, who 
accompanied William Penn to this country, 
and a sugar bowl by David Dupuy, who car- 
ried on his trade both before and after the 
American Revolution. 

New York City’s great array of early sil- 
versmiths is feebly but interestingly repre- 
sented. George Ridout, who came from 
London in 1745 and opened a shop “near the 
Ferry Stairs,” by candlesticks; the Targees 
(1790), by the sugar bow] with the urn-shaped 
finial; Richard Van Dyck, of Knicker- 
bocker lineage, whose store was in Han- 
over Square, by the flat chased bowl (1750); 


Adrian Bancker, son of the mayor of Albany, 
by the bell-shaped teapot (1735); Freeman 
Woods, by the oval teapot with straight spout 
(1790); Myer Myers, by the pint can with its 
pine-cone finial and ear-shaped handle (1765); 
Cary Dunn, by the splendid tankard (1770), 
and Jabez Halsey, by the beautifully engraved 
teapot (1790), with a pineapple, the emblem 
of hospitality, surmounting its cover. 

As a purely esthetic display the exhibition 
cannot fail to interest the casual visitor. 
The silver is all of the period when the 
ancient geometrical shapes held sway among 
craftsmen, when purity of line and dignity 
of form were preferred to excessive decora- 
tion, and when the beautiful white metal was 
allowed to take its coloring from its sur- 
roundings rather than become a medium for 
the display of skill by workers in metal. 

Through this exhibition, collectors of 
American engravings have the opportunity 
of viewing for the first time much of the life 
work of the engravers of our early prints, for 
our early engravers were preéminently silver- 
smiths. Collectors of American bookplates 
can find in the exhibition much similarity 
between many of the Jacobean, Chippen- 
dale, and Adams designs which served to 
adorn both silver and bookplate. Students 
of American Heraldry cannot fail to be in- 
terested in the splendidly engraved coats of 
arms of the Hancock, Warren, Byfield, 
Stoughton, Frizell, and other families which 
appear on many of the pieces. 

Thus, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
has revealed the existence and demonstrated 
the excellence of the arts and crafts in our 
early colonial history, a truly artistic side of 
our national life which has been so shame- 
fully neglected by the management of our 
American art museums. 
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AN AFFAIR 


OF HONOR 


By CATHERINE THAYER 


F skepticism yet flourishes in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, 
if there be still those who 
maintain that the age of 
miracles is past, it is be- 
cause they are ignorant of 
the fact that at ten o’clock 

on a certain August morning Monsieur 

Victor de L’Ambert ran down the stairs of his 

hétel, flung himself into the fiacre a servant 

had in waiting, and galloped off in the direc- 
tion of the Rue St. Honoré. A languid man 
of fashion who hurries; a notorious “boule- 
vardier” who is clothed and in his right mind 
at 10 A.M.; and last but not least, a Paris cab 
horse capable of developing the dizzy speed of 
six miles an hour—what more is needed to 

convince the most incredulous that the im- 

possible can still occur? 

All these phenomena, however, were but the 
effects resulting from a comparatively simple 
cause; which cause, in the shape of a hastily 
scrawled note, reposed in the breast pocket of 
Monsieur de L’Ambert’s faultless Prince Al- 
bert coat as the fiacre rolled rapidly along the 
asphalt pavement of the quiet Faubourg. It 
was so short a missive that a single perusal 
should have sufficed to fix it indelibly upon the 
brain of even so sleepy an individual as the oc- 
cupant of the cab, who nevertheless read and 
reread its single line as though some occult 
meaning lay hidden behind the telegraphic 
brevity of the four words. 

“Come to me, Gaston,’” he mused im- 
patiently. ‘Devil take the fellow! Why 
couldn’t he have told me for what reason? 
And, nom d’un nom, why did he scent his 
paper with a perfume no man of fashion has 
used for at least six weeks? It must be a case 
of life and death, or he would never have 
committed such a blunder!” With which 
comforting reflection the owner of the note fell 
into a light doze, that was rudely terminated 





a few moments later by the sudden stopping 
of the vehicle at its destination. 

Five-and-sixty seconds after emerging from 
the fiacre, Monsieur Victor de L’Ambert, calm, 
smiling, and elegant, might have been seen 
knocking at the door of his friend Gaston du 
Rouvier’s second-story suite. Twelve and 
a half seconds later the same individual, but 
no longer calm and smiling, was hurriedly 
descending the stairway from his comrade’s 
apartment—as hurriedly, that is, as was pos- 
sible for a man whose coat tails were held fast 
by a determined and rather heavy individual. 
At the second landing Monsieur de L’Ambert 
checked his laborious flight, for his ears (in- 
sensitive as they had often proved themselves 
to the appeals of reason, prudence, and com- 
mon sense) had caught a sound no man, how- 
ever excited, can disregard—the heart-moving 
complaint of ripping, rending cloth, such as 
proceeds only from a well-tailored garment 
under stress of circumstance. 

“ Misérable!” he cried, shaking his fist in 
the chocolate-besmeared face of Monsieur du 
Rouvier’s faithful valet. ‘‘Unloose me!” 

“Never!” replied the stolid Joseph, taking 
a fresh hold on the unfortunate coat. ‘For 
the last two hours my master has done noth- 
ing but ask why you were not come, and it 
would be as much as my place is worth to let 
you go now without seeing him.” 

“But you told me when you opened the 
door that he was mad as a dog!” gasped 
Monsieur de L’Ambert, gazing with horror 
at the disheveled servant, over whose person 
light brown streams were still trickling in the 
erratic courses commonly followed by mis- 
placed liquids. ‘‘ Would you have me risk my 
life with a lunatic?” 

“There is not a doubt in the world that 
he is completely beside himself,” answered 
Joseph, removing one hand from his captive’s 
garment long enough to brush off the whipped 
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cream that decorated his nose. ‘Ever since 
he returned home at two this morning, he has 
been raving like one possessed; but it was not 
until a few moments ago, when I went to take 
him his chocolate, and tell him his manicure 
was here, that he became dangerous. The 
manicure he consigned to the infernal regions; 
and what became of the chocolate, monsieur 
can guess from my person. Luckily, it was 
not very hot!” 

“‘But why has he sent for me?” 

“Because monsieur 
understands English,” re- 
plied Joseph, dexterously 
wiping his chin with one 
shoulder. 

“And of what has he 
been raving?” queried 
the other anxiously, half 
turning to reascend the 
stairs. 

‘‘Concerning some- 
thing to which no sane 
person ever gives a 
thought, mon- 
sieur, and 
which is but a 
final proof of 
his madness— 
his honor!’’ 


said the valet 

with a shrug. W4 
“‘ Ah, gal”? Vv 

exclaimed 

Monsieur de 

L’Ambert, a 


sudden ray of 
light illumina- 


ting the situ- “A perfume no man of fashion bas used for at 
least six weeks.” 


ation. ‘“ Ofhis 
honor, do you 
say? ButI must go to him at once, at once, 
Joseph! Something of a delicate nature must 
have gone wrong; something he can confide 
only to a friend. You should have explained 
to me before, the nature of his malady.” 

“T did the best I could,” grumbled Joseph 
sulkily as he followed his master’s visitor up 
the stairs. ‘“‘Parbleu/ Monsieur’s coat tails 
bear witness to my good intentions. But 
monsieur will pardon me for saying that the 
extraordinary vivacity of his movements did 
not leave me much time for explanation.” 


“Hélas! Mon pauvre Gaston! What has 
befallen you?” cried Monsieur de L’Ambert 
in genuine alarm, when he found himself a 









moment later in his friend’s disordered salon. 
One glance had sufficed to convince him that 
something serious had happened, as his eye 
traveled from the shattered fragments of a 
priceless Capo di Monte cup at his feet to the 
disheveled person of Monsieur du Rouvier 
lying prostrate upon a divan. 

“Heaven be praised you are come!” cried 
the haggard victim of circumstance, springing 
to his feet and flinging himself into his friend’s 
arms. ‘Ah, mon cher Victor! To what a 
condition do you find me 
reduced! Iam not only 
ruined, but I shall be the 
laughing-stock of all 
Paris as well! -They will 
make a mock of me at 
my clubs! I can never 
hold up my head again!” 

*‘Come, come, mon 
ami!. Courage! It may 
not be so bad as all that. 
Calm yourself, I beseech 
you, and tell me in two 
words the cause of all 
this strange calamity.” 

“Mon Dieu! Do you 
not know there is never 
but one cause for a 
man’s misfortunes in this 
world?” 

“Tt was then a wom- 
an?” 

Du Rouvier groaned in 
assent. 
™ ‘Married or single?” 

\ ‘How the devil should 
I know or care? Listen 
to me, Victor, before my 
reason wholly deserts me, 
and I will tell you all from 
the beginning. You know as well as I, mon 
ami, that Paris is a wilderness at this season 
of the year, a desert without even camels to 
embellish its loneliness! In short, there are 
but two men in town to-day: you, chained to 
your architects and decorators, and I, tied to 
my late uncle’s miserable lawyers.” 

“Tt is indeed true,” sighed Monsieur de 
L’Ambert. 

“Deserted as this place is by people of 
fashion,” continued Gaston without heeding 
his friend’s assent, “‘it is nevertheless crowded 
to suffocation with a blundering herd of 
tourists—American, English, German, and 
Heaven knows what besides—pigs, idiots, 
fools, who are incapable of developing suffi- 
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cient intelligence to remain at 


home, but who fill our places of ey : 


amusement, demoralize our shop- 
keepers, and jostle each other on 
the pavements, until one is driven 
into the street to avoid treading 
on them at every step. Last even- 
ing, in desperation at the thought 
of the three days which I must 
still endure before I could escape 
from the Rue St. Honoré, I went 
to the theater and later strolled 
about the Place de Opéra until 
after midnight. It was about one 
o’clock when I finished my glass 
of absinthe at Marioni’s, and I 
had wandered along the Boule- 
vard Haussmann into the Rue de 
Mogador, intending to hail the 
first empty cab I saw passing, 
when I observed a couple coming 
toward me from the direction of 
the Rue de Provence. A single 
glance sufficed to show that they 
were English. The man—tall, 
stout, and elderly, with that brutal ° 
look of health they so much affect 
—was adorned with side whisk- 
ers aux cételettes de mouton, and 
clothes which looked as though 
they had been made for an ele- 
phant. The girl—whom I pre- 
sumed to be his daughter—was 
not at all ill-dressed, when one considers 
her nationality. The skirt, of course, hung 
badly, and her shoes would have disgraced 
the provinces—but her hair and complexion, 
Victor! Ah! I have no words to describe 
them to you, mon ami! Suffice to say they 
were of the sort that our Parisiennes can 
only hope to obtain by the bottle, or the 
box. The Rue de Mogador chanced to be 
almost deserted. As we approached each 
other I noticed with surprise and mortifica- 
tion that she was too busily engaged in 
chatting with her father to cast even a glance 
in my direction. I had divined by this time 
that her eyes must be blue and her smile 
adorable. I was consumed with longing to 
confirm my suspicions; to at once attract her 
attention, and also make her aware of that 
homage which a true Frenchman is ever ready 
to pay at the shrine of beauty. In short, I did 
what any man in my position, who was not a 
boor, would have done. AsI passed them on 
the sidewalk I lightly jostled her with my 
elbow—a mere touch, I assure you, for I am 
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“At the second landing Monsieur de L’Ambert checked 


bis laborious flight.” 


a man of breeding—an attention which even 
the dullest Frenchwoman would have taken 
at its true worth. But if you will believe me, 
this little fool, this English miss, gave a scream 
of terror—as though she had never before in 
her life seen a gentleman—and, turning, flung 
her arms about her companion’s neck, in a 
state of greatest agitation. You, who are 
familiar with the coarseness of these islanders, 
can guess what followed. In a moment the 
man had freed himself from her grasp and 
struck me in the face; not lightly, as anyone 
of refinement would do, but brutally, with 
clinched fist, so that my cheek is still swollen 
from the blow. Thank Heaven the street was 
miraculously empty, and there was no one to 
interfere, or I should have died of rage and 
shame at her feet! In an instant I recovered 
myself and demanded, with a fierceness which 
evidently made some impression on the ani- 
mal, the satisfaction due me at his hands. 
Heedless of his daughter’s tears and en- 
treaties he gave me his card in exchange for 
my own, and in most atrocious French 
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promised to receive my seconds when they 
should call upon him. A moment after, I 
had hailed a passing fiacre, flung myself inside, 
and reached home a little later, more dead 
than alive.” 

“But mon cher Gaston,” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur de L’Ambert with a relieved smile, “I 
cannot see in all this anything to especially 
disturb you. A swelled cheek is undoubtedly 
unbecoming, and a duel is an annoyance in 
warm weather; but perhaps this mad English- 
man will apologize, and then the whole affair 
can be smoothed over. Even if an encounter 
is arranged, the choice of weapons will rest 
with you, and you need have no doubt as to 
the result. You may believe what I say, for, 
as you are aware, I once spent two weeks in 
London, and know the English well. I assure 
you they are only expert in the boxing-fight; 
you can cut him up at your leisure with your 
blade.” 

“‘ Malédiction,’ screamed du _ Rouvier, 
bounding from his chair. “Do you then 
know me so little as to imagine that it is the 
thouglit of a duel which has unnerved me? 
Parbleu! If I thought you capable of enter- 
taining such a notion, I should have two 
affairs instead of one on my hands!” 


“Gently, gently!” protested Monsieur de . 


L’Ambert, edging toward the door, while 
doubt of his friend’s sanity once more asserted 
itself. ‘Your courage, mon bon Gaston, is 
too well established for anyone to doubt its 
quality!” 

‘All that I have thus far told you is but 
comedy, child’s play, a bagatelle!” protested 
du Rouvier, again dragging his visitor to a 
seat. ‘‘ Now prepare yourself for the tragedy! 
You know my great-aunt, the Comtesse de 
Choiseul, on whom I have danced attendance 
these dozen years?” 

De L’Ambert nodded, still with one eye on 
the door. 

“You know that she is old, deaf, ugly, half 
blind, and in her dotage? That she is as rich 
as Croesus, but closer than Moliére’s Har- 
pagon?” 

“* Assuredly.” 

“Did you also know, mon ami, that her 
youngest son, that her brother, that her 
daughter’s husband were all killed in duels? 
That the very mention of an engagement puts 
her in a frenzy? ‘That the 600,000 francs I 
hope to inherit from her are mine only on con- 
dition that I have sworn never again to engage 
in an affair of honor, and that a single stroke 
of her pen can all but make a beggar of me?” 


“But calm yourself, Gaston; gently, my 
friend! She need never hear of this affair. 
Living at Compiégne as she does ‘d 

“Not hear of it? Mon Dieu! the very cats 
and dogs in the street will know of it by this 
afternoon. Listen to me, Victor! Listen, I 
beg of you; and pity me as you are a Christian! 
On entering my rooms when I returned this 
morning, I went at once to my writing desk to 
pen a note to you and Lieutenant Houchard, 
explaining what I required of you both. As I 
seated myself, my eye was attracted by the 
jeweled monogram of my cardcase which lay 
beside the blotter; and there flashed over me 
in an instant a premonition of the terrible 
disaster which had come upon me. You 
must know that it is my habit to send frequent 
remembrances to my aunt in the way of books, 
flowers, and bonbons, to the end that she 
may be convinced my affection for her is not 
of a mercenary nature. Inspired by my evil 
destiny, I determined last evening to send her 
some novels, for a rumor had reached me that 
she was becoming unduly attached to her 
secretary, who is a low and designing person. 
As it is burdensome to carry a cardcase in 
evening dress, I took out two of my cartes de 
visite, intending to send one with the books. 
As ill-luck would have it, Joseph had a few 
moments before found an old card of my 
aunt’s in an unused cabinet; it lay upon the 
desk, and the thought came to me that I could 
hand it to the clerk at Hachette’s when I made 
my purchases, and so save myself the trouble 
of dictating her address. I therefore slipped 
it with the others into my pocket.” 

“Eh bien?” queried Monsieur de L’Am- 
bert, for his companion had buried his head 
in his hands with a groan. 

“Can you not guess what is coming? I 
entirely forgot that such a person as my aunt 
existed; forgot the entire episode until the 
sight of the cardcase recalled it to my mind. 
With a horrible conviction of some impending 
calamity I thrust my hand into my waistcoat 
pocket, and drew out my two cards—un- 
touched!” 

“But I do not understand.” 

“Tt is too terrible to relate!” moaned du 
Rouvier. “I have given to that brutal 
English pig the card of the one person in the 
world from whom the affair must be kept a 
secret—the card of my detestable aunt who 
will jump at this chance to cut me off without 
afranc! Of course he will tell of my mistake 
as a joke to all his friends—we are too promi- 
nent a family for such a thing to remain un- 
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known—she will hear of it, must hear of 
it; the 600,000 francs are as good as lost 
already.’ 

“There is not an instant to be lost,’ cried 
Monsieur de L’Ambert, springing to his feet. 
“Where is Hou- 
chard, that we 
may go to him 
at once?” 

“The lieuten- 
ant sent word 
he would be 
ready at his 
lodgings by 
eleven o’clock.” 

‘“‘And the 
Englishman’s 
address, where 
is that?” 

“Tncredible 
as it mayseem,” 
exclaimed the 
other, striking 
his forehead, 
“my mind has 
been so dis- 
tracted that I 
have not even 
looked at the 
card since he 
handed it to 
me! The waist- 
coat that I wore 
last evening, 
Joseph!’ he 
shouted. 

“Here it is, 
monsieur,” re- 
plied the valet 
withthe prompt- 
ness of an echo, 
appearing with 
the garment in 
question. ‘“ Be- 
hold the card 
monsieur desires; but I have not been able 
to discover any directions.” 

“Your ears, then, are better than your 
eyes,” observed Monsieur de L’Ambert dryly, 
as he took the profiered bit of pasteboard. 
“You may resume your place outside the 
door, my good Joseph; for what are two inches 
of wood to an intelligence like yours?— 
especially when there is a keyhole. Let me 
see now,” he continued, adjusting his pince- 
nez, as the discomfited valet withdrew. 

“Ciel! What is the matter now?” cried 





“The card is utterly blank, my poor friend.” 


the unfortunate du Rouvier, rushing to his 
friend’s side as the latter sank into a chair. 

“Were I to say ‘nothing,’ I should but 
speak the truth,” answered the other in chok- 
ing tones, “for there is literally nothing here! 
The card is ut- 
terly blank, my 
poor friend — 
yes, as blank as 
the mind of a 
poet! ” 

The two men 
regarded each 
other dumbly, 
so overwhelmed 
by this newcom- 
plication as to 
be unaware of 
acurious smoth- 
ered sound pro- 
ceeding from 
just outside the 
door. 

Du _ Rouvier 
was the first to 
recover himself. 

‘““By Heav- 
en!” he hissed 
through his 
clinched _ teeth, 
“so he thinks 
to play a joke 
upon me! I 
willcut his heart 
out for this, 
Victor! Iswear 
by all the saints 
in Paradise that 
I will tear him 
limb from limb! 
It is not enough, 
then, that he 
pounds me to a 
jelly in the pub- 
lic streets! Not 
enough that he robs me of 600,000 francs! 
His blood, de L’Ambert, his blood shall 
answer for this!” 

“Whose blood?” 

“Whose? Are you mad, Victor?” 

“Whose? I repeat,” answered the other 
with a shrug, rising from his seat. “‘The blood 
of a nameless, wandering Englishman, whom 
you have no possible means of identifying.” 

“T will have every detective in Paris at his 
heels! I will track him to the ends of the 
earth.” 
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“In an instant I recovered myself.” 


“But has it not occurred to you that this 
may all be a mistake, like your own?” 

“Bah! This is not opéra-bouffe, my friend. 
Do you pretend to think it probable that two 
such errors could have happened in one 
evening?” 

“Probable? No! But possible? Yes! 
Come, come, Gaston, be reasonable; a man 
who has attempted to make his great-aunt 
substitute for him in a duel cannot quarrel 
with his opponent for remaining incognito. 
Ma foi! The only damage done is to my 
coat tails so far as I can see, and you must be 
content to let one hand wash the other, as 
the Germans say! I will inform Houchard 
that his services are not required.” 

‘But my honor, Victor?” 

“Your honor, mon cher Gaston, is un- 
scathed. If this Englishman purposely played 
a trick on you, he is no gentleman, and un- 
worthy of your notice. If it was simply an 
error, as I am inclined to believe, he would be 
the first to exonerate you from the necessity 
of tracking down a passing stranger to whom 
you can have no possible clew.” 





“You advise me, then, to let 
the matter drop?” 

“Mon pauvre ami, there is no 
matter to take up! It has ceased 
to exist.” 

Du Rouvier frowned thought- 
fully for a moment. 

“But we forget my aunt’s card,” 
he exclaimed in renewed anxiety. 
“Remember, Victor, he still has 
that! Were he to show it to any 
Frenchman who knows our name 
—and where indeed could one be 
found ignorant of our distinguished 
family?—the consequences might 
still be as fatal as though a duel 
had really occurred!” 

“There is reason in what you 
say,” answered Monsieur de L’Am- 
bert slowly; ‘‘that is a complication 
I had overlooked.” 

“There is a saying,” interrupted 
a third voice from the doorway, 
“that tales can only be told of the 
absent. If my master desires to 
run down to Compiégne for a few 
days until this affair has blown 
over, he has but to say the word 
and his valises shall be ready for the 
1.30 express.” 

“Tt is an inspiration,’ exclaimed 
de L’Ambert fervently. ‘Go to 
her at once, Gaston; so that if a rumor of 
this contretemps reaches her, you may be on 
the spot to laugh it off as a joke.” 

“But the lawyers?” 

“Let them go to the devil.” 

“But my swollen cheek?” 

“Ts the toothache an unknown malady in 
the country?” 

“And our little supper for to-night? Do 
you forget that our arrangements are made?” 

“T remember nothing but your aunt’s will 
and the 600,000 francs.” 

Monsieur du Rouvier sighed, and turned 
toward Joseph. 

“Tf you can get me ready,” he began. “But 
no, Victor, it is impossible! You forget that 
I dismissed my manicure this morning. I 
cannot go until another has been procured.” 

“But mon Dieu!” exclaimed his friend in 
consternation, “would you run the risk of 
losing 600,000 francs for the sake of your 
finger nails? Besides, who will be the wiser, 
if you wear gloves?” 

“For ten times 600,000 francs I would not 
forget what I owe to myself,” said du Rouvier, 
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with an exaltation of mien that was almost 
sublime. ‘ Noblesse oblige, mon ami! I shall 
not leave my rooms until my hands are in a 
condition worthy of a gentleman of my birth 
and breeding.” 


When the Chemin de Fer du Nord’s ex- 
press pulled out of the Place Roubaix at 1.35 
that afternoon, the faces of Monsieur du 
Rouvier and Joseph were missing. There 
might have been observed, however, a nervous 
little man in rusty black, whose appearance, 
in the guise of a waiter, was not unfamiliar 
to the frequenters of a certain Paris hotel 
much patronized by English. Noticing his 
agitation and the frequency with which he 
fingered a worn leather case in his breast 
pocket, the other occupants of the railway 
coach concluded that he carried something of 
value on his person. In this opinion they 
were not mistaken, although to those ignorant 
of the intrigues that may surround a rich old 
woman of position, the possession of a worn 
and crumpled visiting card bearing the name 
and address of even so distinguished a per- 
sonage as the Comtesse de Choiseul might 
have seemed of small importance. 

By a curious coincidence the little man 
alighted at Compiégne, where he offered 
double fare to the driver of the station carriage 
which he entered if he would but convey him 
without delay to the Chateau du Rouvier 
where, he explained, his nephew was secretary 
to Madame la Comtesse. 

Whether this incident has any bearing on 
the fact that Monsieur Gaston, arriving with 
his valet on the 5.40 express, was denied 





“But ber bair and complexion, Victor! Ab! 
I have no words to describe them.” 


admission at his aunt’s door, the reader may 
decide for himself. But there can be no 
manner of doubt that the distinguished Paris 
lawyer who was hastily summoned to Com- 
piégne the next day did not leave his ex- 
tensive practice four-and-twenty hours for the 
sake of a mere friendly visit in the country. 


SONG OF THE RUBY 


By ARCHIE SULLIVAN 


HE heart of me is red with blood, the eyes of me are crimson fire, 
I light the way for all true loves, across the land of heart’s desire. 
I cannot rest, I cannot sleep, I am at war with everything— 
I stain a queen’s white marble throat, and play at signet to a king, 
I watch the years go slowly past, and arméd nations drifting by, 
And only know that hearts, and lips, and blood are not so red as I. 
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A POPULAR FALLACY CONCERNING 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


By ALLAN L. BENSON 









Ya ZS ROPULAR opinion is the 
Wes] greatest lie in the world,” 
he dk said the cynical Carlyle. 

ty «= “There are occasions 

Van Gas, When the general belief of 

(3) cy (3) the people, even though it 

eee be groundless, works its 

effect as sure as truth itself,” said Schiller, 
striking the target that Carlyle missed. 

If Cai:lyle and Schiller were now living, 
they would doubtless have something to say 
about the public ownership of public utilities. 
Carlyle would be sure to speak, because he 
could not fail to recognize that which the most 
indifferent observer of current events can see 
—the great nation-wide contest involving 
this question, that is already casting its long 
shadow across our path. And in the growing 
demand for public ownership, he would recog- 
nize the “popular opinion” that he branded 
as the “‘greatest lie in the world.” 

Schiller, on the other hand, might see 
therein one of the groundless beliefs that, 
nevertheless, ‘‘works its effect as sure as 
truth itself.” If so, and if he should choose 
to become a soldier for the cause of public 
ownership, both history and logic as weapons 
would be at his service. But he would be 
compelled at the outset to fight most of the 
members of his own army. Because the 
millions of American citizens who apparently 
stand ready to vote at the first opportunity for 
the public ownership of public utilities expect 
that such ownership in itself will result in great 
financial advantage to them. That is what 
the political advocates of public ownership 
affirm, in defiance both of history and of logic. 
And Schiller might therefore be expected to 
say: 

‘Gentlemen, our goal is the same. We all 
seek the common good. You believe public 
ownership leads #0 it. I believe public owner- 


ship leads foward it. You believe public 
ownership will improve your condition by de- 
creasing the cost of living. I deny that the 
cost of living has anything to do with the 
material welfare of the worker. I do believe, 
however, that the public ownership of public 
utilities will enable us to take the other steps 
that are necessary to give us the greatest pos- 
sible prosperity and that these other steps 
cannot be taken so long as the public utilities 
are privately owned. In other words, I ex- 
pect great good to come from public owner- 
ship, but I believe the good will come in a 
different way and at a later time than you 
expect. I can therefore work with you to 
secure public ownership, while warning you 
that it will be a bitter disappointment to you, 
in so far as you may expect it to leave you 
a greater margin between your incomes and 
your expenses. But it will untie your hands 
so that you can increase this margin by other 
legislation.” 

It is well worth while to consider the his- 
torically unusual manner in which the ques- 
tion of public ownership is being projected 
into American politics. The American peo- 
ple are approaching the question of public 
ownership as no other people have ever 
approached it. They are expecting it to 
accomplish results that it has never accom- 
plished in any other country. The class of 
men who form the main division of the Amer- 
ican movement are the class of men who 
brought up the rear in other lands, and the 
class of men who are bringing up the rear of 
the American movement, or perhaps fighting 
it, are the class of men who led the hosts 
abroad. Altogether the situation is so un- 
usual as to give rise to the suspicion that 
a widespread misapprehension exists in this 
country as to what public ownership may 
reasonably be expected todo. The Américan 
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people know what they want it to do in this 
critical emergency that Professor Reeve in his 
admirable work on ‘The Cost of Competi- 
tion” has so aptly called the “third vital 
crisis” in our country’s history. They want 
it to ease up on their pocketbooks a little, to 
give them relief from the extortions of the 
transportation trusts, the water, gas, express, 
telegraph, and telephone companies, and 
possibly from the rapacity of the coal trust 
too. Complaining not so much that the 
prices of farm products or the wages of work- 
ers are too low, both the farmers and the 
wage-workers complain that the cost of living 
is too high. The widespread opposition to the 
trusts is but the expression of this belief. 
And now come forward the advocates of 
the public ownership of public utilities with 
the statement that the cost of living can be 
materially reduced by taking over the owner- 
ship of the railroads and other public-service 
plants. The idea as presented by these gen- 
tlemen is plausible enough. Let the people 


own these utilities and keep in their own 
pockets the hundreds of millions of profits 
that now annually go to the private owners. 
The cost of living would thus be reduced, and 
the people now believe that it is necessary only 


to reduce the cost of living to make them more 
prosperous. 

So the idea is gaining headway rapidly. 
Mr. Hearst has taken it up and demonstrated 
its popularity among the workers of Greater 
New York where, after a brief campaign last 
year, he obtained 225,000 votes that were 
counted, on an independent ticket that stood 
for little else than public ownership. Mayor 
Dunne has tried it in Chicago with equal 
success. Mr. Bryan, too, is for it. And 
more than six millions of Democrats stand 
ready to vote for it. How many Republicans 
would vote for it if the issue were squarely 
drawn outside of party lines, no one knows. 
In Chicago, when the issue was squarely 
drawn outside of party lines two years ago, 
153,223 voted for public ownership to 30,279 
who voted against it. Even the terrific ham- 
mering of the last two years failed to make 
the majority in favor of public ownership 
disappear. The workers want it. They 
believe the arguments of their leaders. They 
are confident that it will increase the margin 
between wages and the cost of living. And it 
is the workers of the whole country that have 
made it certain that the question of public 
ownership must be met and settled—and that, 
too, within the next decade apparently. 
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Great disappointments are not conducive 
to the well-being of a nation, especially in 
times of stress and discontent. The failure 
of public ownership to do what its advocates 
contend it will do, would be a great dis- 
appointment to the nation. It is therefore 
worth while to ascertain whether public 
ownership has accomplished in other coun- 
tries what its advocates promise and their 
followers believe it would accomplish in this 
country. And it is also of interest to learn 
what class of men brought about public 
ownership in the countries in which it is now 
in effect, and what were their motives. If the 
motives of those who brought about public 
ownership in foreign countries were different 
from the motives of the farmers and wage- 
workers who are advocating public ownership 
in this country, we should know it. And if 
their motives were different from our own, we 
should try to discover whether their expecta- 
tions were realized. For the laws of economics 
are as universal in their application as the 
laws of mathematics. Two and two every- 
where make four, no more surely than do like 
economic laws everywhere tend to produce 
the same results even though operating under 
dissimilar conditions. And if we shall dis- 
cover that public ownership abroad was in- 
troduced by a different class of men for a 
different purpose, we shall do well to consider 
whether it will be likely to accomplish our 
purpose, if adopted here. 

Great Britain is a good country in which to 
begin our investigations. No country sur- 
passes Great Britain in the extent to which it 
has taken over the ownership of municipal 
public utilities. Her railroads, which dis- 
criminate most outrageously in their freight 
rates as between persons and places, still 
remain inthe possession of private interests, 
but the government, with its parcels post, has 
reduced the cost of carrying express packages 
to a fraction of what we pay, and most of the 
cities operate their own street railways, their 
electric light and water plants, and their tele- 
phone systems. Many cities have also built 
tenement houses for their poor. The Tram- 
ways Act, passed by Parliament in 1870, is the 
law under which all of the municipal street- 
railway systems are operated. Under it the 
cities first acquired possession of the tracks, 
as Chicago has voted to do, the public opera- 
tion of the systems being delayed until 1891, 
since which time forty British cities have 
undertaken the operation of their own street- 
railway lines. 
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Coming to the questions of who were the 
prime movers in these undertakings and what 
were their motives, Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D., 
is perhaps competent to speak. Mr. Howe 
has made three separate investigations of 
municipal ownership in Great Britain, the 
last of which, made in the summer of 1905, 
is reported in Bulletin No. 62 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor, issued in January, 
1906. Speaking of the question of who began 
the agitation for public ownership in Great 
Britain, he says: 

“Municipal ownership was primarily pro- 
moted by the business men in control of the 
town councils. . . . Thus far the move- 
ment has had with it the large element which 
passes in Great Britain without protest as ‘the 
middle class.’ This class is dominant in local 
politics, though not in Parliament. From it 
the majority of the town councils are made up. 
It is the great taxpaying class, and it has 
seemingly been following what it deemed to be 
self-interest, in the promotion of schemes for 
the ownership of the street-railway, elec- 
tricity, and gas undertakings.” 

Then a little later on he says: 

“In its present stage of development, 
municipal ownership is inspired by no ideal 
of a changed social order, and the movement 
is likely to continue to be one for improved 
service, for business thrift, for the relief of the 
taxpayer from the burdens of taxation, and 
for increased revenue for the community.” 

It thus appears that it was the business men 
who caused British cities to invest in public 
utilities and that their motive: were purely 
selfish. They were not thinking about the 
“submerged tenth” or of anybody else but 
themselves. They wanted better street-car 
facilities, better lighted streets, better water 
supplies, because they realized that these 
public improvements were all conducive to the 
growth of cities and to the improvement of 
trade. And they were also much interested, 
according to Mr. Howe, in contriving some 
scheme whereby their own taxes could be 
reduced. 

The question that next arises is: Were 
their expectations realized? Did public 
ownership do what it was intended to do? 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the public ownership of street railways in 
Great Britain has resulted in better service. 
The rates of fare are also lower, and better 
working conditions have been provided for the 
employees. The hours of labor have been 
reduced in all cases, and the wages themselves 
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have been increased in some cases. Free 
uniforms are also given, together with a 
week’s vacation each year with pay. But 
the benefits to the employees affect only a 
small part of the communities and were not 
the considerations that moved the business 
men who brought about public ownership. 
They wanted lower taxes! 

Let us see, then, if public ownership has 
done anything to relieve British taxpayers. 
This is important, because if taxes had not 
been reduced by public ownership, the British 
taxpayers would have been as disappointed 
as the American wageworkers and farmers 
would be if public ownership applied to all of 
the public utilities in this country should fail 
to accomplish their purpose—the increase of 
the margin between income and the cost of 
living. 

Referring again to Mr. Howe’s report in the 
Bureau of Labor bulletin, he says that public 
ownership has materially reduced taxes in the 
British cities in which it is in effect. He says 
that in the fiscal year of 1903-4 the street 
railways alone of the cities mentioned made 
the following contributions in relief of taxa- 
tion: 


DN iiss sac adap tasdeoewasus $253,058 
PT Snicicncswassansseess 243,325 
RN ca dnksnaenscausewuman 156,122 
I osx r acne nesettwecnes 121,663 
PRR. np besbeesseeetee 63,265 
BOG ccwvs cdc etate<dbceencm 58,398 
PE titrecwnbanwt cena ens aee 55,965 


Other municipal undertakings have con- 
tributed, in proportion, to the reduction of 
the taxes. The city of Brighton owns a race 
track that contributes from $10,000 to $15,000 
a year toward the reduction of taxes; Brighton 
and Southborough operate theaters; West 
Ham makes paving stones and sells them to 
contractors at a profit; a municipal oyster bed 
is run by Colchester; Manchester makes soap, 
oil, tallow, and mortar as by-products of its 
other industries; many cities that sell gas also 
sell stove fittings to the public; other cities 
wire houses for electricity and furnish the 
fittings, besides supplying the electrical cur- 
rent; slaughter houses, milk depots, employ- 
ment bureaus, and sewage farms are also 
operated by various municipalities. South- 
port and Bradford are even advocating the 
establishment of municipal tailoring establish- 
ments, to make uniforms for municipal em- 
ployees, which, if established, may soon make 
clothes for all comers, as the cities that own 
their own lighting plants now sell electrical 
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current to private consumers for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

The point is that in all of these various 
undertakings, public ownership has done 
what its promoters, the business men, intended 
it todo. It has given better service. It has 
decreased taxation. It has afforded large 
public funds for public improvements. 

And it has even done more. The business 
men who made public ownership a fact were 
not primarily concerned about providing 
better conditions for the employees of public 
utilities, or about reducing the cost of the 
wageworker’s living, yet public ownership 
has done both. The private owner’s profit 
on every product has been divided by the 
municipalities between the public, which 
derives its part in the form of lower prices, 
and the taxpayers, who receive their part in 
the form of lower taxes. And the result, of 
course, has been reduced cost of living for the 
Briton who gets his house rent, beef, oysters, 
street-railway service, gas, electricity, water, 
soap, oil, tallow, mortar, and so on, at munic- 
ipal-ownership prices. 

The question that we Americans now want 
answered above all others is whether all of 
these reductions in the cost of the British 
wage-worker’s living has improved the finan- 
cial condition of the British working class. 

We want to know whether it has helped to 
settle the unemployed problem, by giving 
work to more men. We want to know 
whether those who have employment are 
enabled to save more, as the result of the de- 
creased cost of living. 

We want these questions answered, because 
if the public utilities of the United States ever 
become publicly owned, it will be because a 
majority of the voters have so expressed them- 
selves; and the majority’of voters are not 
primarily interested in lower taxes, as were 
the British movers for public ownership, be- 
cause a majority of the American voters do 
not own even their own homes and therefore 
do not pay direct taxes.* Nor are we prima- 
rily concerned about improving the service 
given by our various public utilities. So far 
as efficiency is concerned, at least, American 
railways are not excelled by the railways of any 
other country, although they have given much 
ground for complaint because of their dis- 
crimination between persons and places. Nor 
are our other public utilities inferior to similar 

* The United States Census Reports for 1900 show 


that 53.5 per cent of the families in the United States 
live in rénted houses. 


utilities elsewhere. And while we want the 
best obtainable service of all kinds, we are 
more concerned because we believe we are 
paying too much for the service we get. We 
believe the products of our labor are being 
confiscated in part by high prices. And for 
millions of others it is too difficult to find em- 
ployment.* So we want something done to 
solve the unemployed problem. 

If the public ownership of public utilities 
has anything in it that tends to reduce the 
number of the unemployed, or to benefit the 
financial condition of those who have em- 
ployment by reducing the cost of their living, 
Great Britain’s experience ought to show it. 
Great Britain has been experimenting with 
public ownership for forty years. With what 
result, so far as the objects that we expect 
public ownership to achieve are concerned? 

John Burns, a member of the present Liber- 
al ministry, says that there were never before 
so many unemployed persons in England as 
there are to-day, and that never before was 
their condition so miserable. And in saying 
this much, he gives expression to a fact that is 
only too apparent to all who have observed the 
miseries of the English poor. Nor is the 
failure of public ownership to relieve their 
sufferings hard to find. These men want an 
opportunity to work. It matters not to them 
that public ownership has reduced the price of 
oysters if they have not the price. They want 
work. And public ownership quite naturally 
has nothing to offer them that private owner- 
ship did not offer. Public ownership, in well- 
governed cities like thé English cities, is 
directed toward economical production, and 
if the public owner should require more men 
to do a given amount of work than could 
work to advantage, production would become 
wasteful instead of economical. 

So it appears that all of England’s public 
ownership has done nothing to solve her un- 
employed problem. 

Has it improved the financial condition of 
those who have employment? Has the re- 
duction in the cost of their living which public 
ownership has brought about left a greater 
part of their wages to be expended for current 
luxuries or to be laid away for old age? We 
want to know about this, because the working- 
men who are voting for public ownership in 

* Mr. C. D. Kellogg, of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, and Prof. R. T. Ely, of Wiscon- 
sin University, have both separately estimated those 
receiving pauper aid in the United States as no fewer 


than 3,000,000. All who are out of work do not ask 
pauper aid. 








this country believe it will help them by re- 
ducing the cost of living. 

Again we may go to a report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor for an answer. 
And again we find that public ownership in 
Great Britain has not accomplished what 
American wage-workers expect it to do in this 
country if adopted. Prof. E. R. L. Gould 
made an exhaustive study of the wages and 
family expenditures of various classes of 
British wage-workers in 1891, after the public 
ownership of many utilities had been in effect 
more than twenty years. He found the work- 
ers in eight representative trades working 
for wages that represented only the reduced 
cost of living and the barest margin for the 
savings bank or for luxuries. Here is what he 
found and reported in the Seventh Annual 
Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor: 














Average Average 
Annual In- | Annual Cost 
INDUSTRIES come from of Living 
all Sources per 
per Family Family 
PD ccccin accent $456.86 | $435.31 
re ere 519.99 480.67 
MMS Sinasig'e wie icans'o io woo 589.13 530.82 
Bituminous coal .........- 495.25 457-32 
Reece terse | 379.09 359.27 
Oe SEO pene re | 556.14 502.13 
ME Concucasasawvaces 515.64 481.04 
RM oc dincein c's eidtaacd aieiaees 501. 69 460.44 





So it is apparent. that while public owner- 
ship has done in Great Britain what the busi- 
ness men who advocated it expected it to do, it 
has not done what the wage-workers in Amer- 
ica, who have voted for it or who stand ready 
to vote for it, expect it to do here if tried. 

The experience of other European coun- 
tries has been the same. Germany has owned 
the bulk of her railroads since 1870, when one 
of the Emperor’s ministers boldly went into 
the market and bought a controlling interest 
of some of the larger lines. Of 27,871 miles 
of track, the government now owns all but 
3,170 miles. But the workingmen of Ger- 
many had nothing to do with the bringing 
about of public ownership. The war with 
France showed the inadequacy of privately 
owned railroads for the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war. And as Ger- 
many, then as now, was a military power, the 
government simply bought the roads. Nor 
was there anything said about benefiting the 
farmers or the wage-workers thereby. Yet 
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the government ownership of the German 
railroads has decreased the cost of living for 
everybody. Workingmen can ride for less 
than a cent a mile. The greatest shipper can 
get no lower rate than the smallest farmer. 
But the margin between wages and the cost 
of living is no greater than it was before. The 
German worker still receives a wage that is 
based on the cost of living. 

France laid down her plan of railway de- 
velopment in 1842. The workingmen had 
nothing to do with it. M. Thiers was the 
author of the plan. By its terms, the govern- 
ment was to contribute $50,000 a mile for the 
construction of the roads and own the road- 
beds. The government guaranteed dividends 
on the stock. After forty years the lines were 
to revert to the government. In 1857 the 
date of reversion was changed to 1950. Yet 
France now exercises the closest supervision 
over her railways. Not a tariff schedule, nor 
even a time-table can go into effect until 
approved by the government. Workingmen 
may ride at low rates. But the wages of 
French workingmen still represent only the 
cost of living, with a hair-line margin for the 
savings bank. 

Belgium also owns her railroads. King 
Leopold I built them, finishing them in 1850. 
The wage-workers and the farmers had 
nothing to do with the initiation of the project. 
Leopold merely went ahead and built the 
roads without asking the advice of his sub- 
jects. And the roads have proved a success 
so far-as reducing the cost of living is con- 
cerned. Professor Hadley, who does not 
believe in the government ownership of rail- 
roads, nevertheless declares that railroad 
rates in Belgium are the lowest in the world. 
But the wages of Belgian workingmen have 
kept pace with the rates on their railways. 

New Zealand’s experience with public 
ownership, however, should have the most 
interest for us. The New Zealand wage- 
workers and farmers, like the American wage- 
workers and farmers, believed that the public 
ownership of public utilities would help them 
by reducing the cost of living. They began 
early and worked faithfully, doing these things 
at these times: 

1842. Municipal lighting plants authorized. 

1865. Ownership of telegraph lines taken 
over and postal savings banks established. 

1870. Government acquired ownership of 
railroads; also established a life-insurance 
department. 

1872. Cities given the right to own their 
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street-railway tracks, but not to operate the 
cars. 

1884. Ownership of the telephone lines 
taken over by the government. 

1886. Cities given the right to operate 
street-railway systems. 

1887. Parcels post established. 

In 1890 most of the farmers and wage- 
workers who could raise enough money to buy 
steerage tickets were fleeing overseas in search 
of employment, and the less fortunate ones 
were living on public charity. 

Twenty thousand persons fled from the 
islands in five years out of a population of 
600,000. The Hon. Richard J. Seddon, late 
prime minister of the colony, thus described 
the condition that obtained in 1890:* ‘‘We 
had soup kitchens, shelter sheds, empty 
houses, men out of work, women and children 
wanting bread.” 

But it must not be understood that New 
Zealand’s poverty was the result of her public 
ownership. Rather was her suffering in 
spite of such ownership. Public ownership 
of public utilities in New Zealand did what it 
has done everywhere else that it has been 
tried. It resulted in improved service at re- 
duced cost. But it did not prevent the people 
from descending into poverty, because it did 
not touch the causes that were working their 
downfall. New Zealand’s trouble lay in the 
fact that her people were denied access to the 
means of production.t And prosperity re- 
turned to the colony only when the govern- 
ment applied the principle of public owner- 
ship to the land and thus gave the people 
renewed access to the principal means of 
production. 

The experience of different countries having 
established the fact that the public ownership 
of public utilities does decrease the cost of 
living, this question arises: 

Since the wages of workers still represent 
only a trifle more than the cost of mere exist- 
ence, what becomes of the profits that they 
formerly paid to the private owners of public 
utilities? 


*“The Story of New Zealand,” by Professor 
Parsons, p. 176. 

+ More than eighty per cent of the people had no 
land. Besides, a money ring, timber ring, shipping 
trust, and other combines were developed, and in ad- 
dition to all this, producers were crushed for many 
years beneath the growing pressure of falling prices. 
—“The Story of New Zealand,” pp. 172 and 178. 
Note how the prices of the commodities that the peo- 
ple had to sell became lower as public ownership 
reduced the cost of living. 


Actual operation has apparently developed 
the fact that the reduction in the cost of living 
that is always brought about by the public 
ownership of public utilities is of financial 
advantage only to landlords and the employers 
of labor. The landlord ‘‘gets his” in the 
lower taxes that are made possible by the use of 
part of the profits of public utilities for general 
municipal expenses. And as the wages paid 
to labor are, broadly speaking, always based 
on the cost of living on the lowest scale upon 
which labor will consent to exist, any reduc- 
tion in the cost of living inevitably operates to 
the financial advantage of the employers of 
labor. This would not be true if there were 
not more men in the world than there are jobs 
under the competitive system of industry. As 
it is, the unemployed are always competing 
for the jobs of the employed, and when public 
ownership or anything else reduces the cost 
of living, the unemployed find it out as quickly 
as does anybody else, and offer to work for 
less. And as capitalists, in order to meet the 
competition of their business rivals, are com- 
pelled to cut every possible corner, they buy 
their labor as they buy their raw materials, 
hiring the men who are willing to work most 
cheaply, all other things being equal. Nor 
does the public ever have an opportunity to 
reap any advantage from the lower cost of 
labor in the form of reduced prices for the 
things that labor makes. If the trust prin- 
ciple be applied to industry, monopoly keeps 
the prices up, and under competition, pro- 
duction is so wasteful that prices cannot be 
reduced. 

The relation between the cost of living and 
the wages of workers is shown in another way. 
Anything that increases the cost of living also 
increases wages. Here in the United States, 
the trusts assist in making the cost of living 
high. Labor cannot exert itself for a wage 
that is smaller than the cost of living, and 
therefore wages in this country are high, 
though the margin between wages and the cost 
of living is not correspondingly greater than it 
is in other countries where the cost of living 
is less and wages are smaller. And in the 
various cities and localities of this country, 
wages are the highest where the cost of living 
is highest. High rents in New York make it 
necessary to pay a street cleaner more than 
street cleaners are paid in cities where the cost 
of living is less, but the New York street 
cleaner gets for his labor only a living and is 
no more efficient than any other street cleaner. 
The difficulty of getting food supplies into a 
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bonanza mining camp has often resulted in 
increasing the cost of board to $25 a week, 
and wages have soared to cover the cost of 
living—and decreased when the railroad came 
into the camp. 

But American labor derives no advantage 
from the higher wages that have been brought 
about by the increased cost of living. This 
is shown by Bulletin No. 53 of the Bureau 
of Labor, issued in July, 1904, and by the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, issued in the same year. 
The commissioner’s report (p. 24) shows that 
wages in 1903 were 11.2 per cent higher than 
they were in 1890. Bulletin No. 53 (p. 709) 
shows that the cost of food alone, to say 
nothing of rent, fuel, etc., was 9.2 per cent 
more in 1903 than it was in 1890. And Bul- 
letin No. 49, issued in 1903, shows that the 
average earnings of 2,567 representative 
workingmen’s families for the twelve months 
prior to the publication of the bulletin in 
November were $827, while the average cost 
of living for the year was $768, or $55 less 
than the wages. 

An illustration of how even the thrift of the 
German housewife has operated to reduce 
wages in Germany is given in “Work and 
Wages,” an authoritative work, in continua- 
tion of Lord Brassey’s book on the same sub- 
ject, by Sydney J. Chapman, professor of 
political economy and dean of the faculty of 
commerce in the University of Manchester. 

Professor Chapman (p. 19) says that the cost 
of living in England and on the Continent 
is about the same, and that the cost as well as 
the standard of living is lower in Europe than 
in America. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” says he, “‘a German work- 
man is able to subsist cheape ‘ than an English 
workman. It is probable that the German 
housewife is a better manager as a rule than 
her English sister.” 

The result of the German housewife’s 
thrift in reducing the cost of living is shown 
in Professor Gould’s report on foreign wages 
and living costs which is embodied in the 
Seventh Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor. Professor Gould’s 
statistics regarding eight representative British 
industries have already been given in this 
article, but they are repeated here for con- 
venience of comparison. The statistics of 


France and Belgium are also given as an 
illustration of the failure of public ownership 
to widen the margin between wages and the 
cost of living. The statistics of these two 
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countries were not inserted in what might 
have appeared to be their proper place, be- 
cause it was desired to compare at this time 
the margins between wages and living ex- 
penses in the United States, in which few 
public utilities are publicly owned, and in the 
four European nations in which the most 
public utilities are publicly owned: 





Average Avera, 
Annual In- | Annual 
INDUSTRIES. come from of Living 
all Sources per 
per Family. Family. 
Pic Iron. 
insted States... ovis waives $591.61 | $546.23 
Great Britain............. 456.86 435-31 
OER Geh  iiussacassces 374-53 372.51 
Bar Iron. 
United States... <2... 784.11 671.50 
ee ae 519.99 480.67 
IES oss naneendice 282.20 288.07 
France ee ane 464.74 401.09 
Belgium.......-.-------- 359-37 | 353-45 
STEEL. 
Wetted States... 5s.ccesss 663 . 56 563.50 
Capent Pn. .6n.. 2000602 589.13 530.82 
oo ee 250.13 252.19 
Bituminous Coat. 
United States. ..2..<2 0000 550.30 524.71 
Creat Britein.........0..2 495-25 457-32 
Germany.......--------- 391-49 369 . 39 
PE Sancicecienouuns 426.55 371.36 
CoKE. 
United States.........05<. 572-57 462.69 
Great Britain.............| 379.09 359-27 
NT ce sininveviepnicae 389.51 393-32 
TRON ORE. 
pi eee 401 .65 390.93 
See ne 348.71 365.01 
Cotton. 
United States.........-.2 657.76 610.61 
Great BOUIN. o506..555205 556.14 502.13 
CO ee 302.11 282.58 
RINNE i.wicescutasecesions 424.51 384.05 
WOOLEN. 
i eo eee 663.13 594-09 
Great Britein............. 515.64 481.04 
2 eee 275-99 281.59 











The most striking fact in these statistics 
would seem to be that, whatever the wage of 
the worker, it amounts approximately only to 
the cost of living. And the moment the cost 
of living is reduced, the competition of idle 
laborers for employment immediately forces 
down wages nearly if not quite to the basis of 
the necessities of mere existence. The Ger- 
man statistics are of particular interest. Rent, 
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fuel, food, and clothing cost as much in 
Germany as they do in England or France, 
according to Professor Chapman. Yet the 
ability of the frugal Germans to make a little 
go far seems to have compelled them to make 
a little go far. The idle Germans are as 
frugal as the employed Germans and are con- 
stantly seeking work for wages that will give 
them a living. And the competition among 
the laborers seems to be so intense that in 
some instances noted by Professor Gould 
wages were shaved so closely that expenses 
exceeded incomes. Inaccuracies in comput- 
ing expenses undoubtedly account for this 
apparently astounding condition, but the 
main fact remains, that German workers 
in the industries mentioned receive much 
smaller wages than are paid in France or 
England. 

Judging from the experiences of other 
countries, the fundamental error of the 
American people in considering public owner- 
ship of public utilities appears to lie in the 
fact that they have overlooked the existence 
of the problem of the unemployed in this 
country. In other words, they have failed to 
take into consideration that even when in- 
dustrial conditions are at the best, there are in 


all countries, at all times, more men seeking 


jobs than there are jobs seeking men. The 
personnel of the great army of the unemployed 
is always changing—the man who is em- 
ployed to-day is idle to-morrow and the man 
who is idle to-day is employed to-morrow— 
but the army itself is always present, millions 
strong. Its members are always seeking the 
jobs of the employed, and as working for a 
wage that represents only a living is better 
than idleness, the very existence of the army 
tends to keep wages down nearly to the cost 
of living, whatever that cost may be. Of 
course the cost of living is always based on 
the standard of living of the worker. Each 
industry has its own “‘irreducible minimum,” 
below which the workers will not go. And the 
greater competition for jobs in a given in- 
dustry, the nearer wages will descend in that 
industry to the point where they amount only 
to a bare living for the workers. There is 
little competition for jobs among railroad 
presidents. Few men have the ability to be 
railroad presidents. The standard of living 
of railroad presidents is also high. Therefore 
the salaries of railroad presidents are high. 
But the laws of a nation should contemplate 
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the welfare of the average man—the man in 
whose occupation there is much competition 
for employment. We need not concern our- 
selves about the geniuses. Geniuses will take 
care of themselves in any country. 

American wage-workers and farmers who 
expect the public ownership of public utilities 
to leave them a wider margin between incomes 
and living expenses disregard not only these 
facts, but they also fail to take into considera- 
tion the results of public ownership in other 
countries. They fail to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the army of the unemployed, the 
very existence of which means that there are 
more men in the world than the employers can 
hire at a profit. Without this army, public 
ownership would do in this country, and would 
have done in other countries, precisely what 
the American workers believe it would do in 
the United States. The saving in the cost of 
living would go to the workers, because the 
competition among employers for wage- 
workers would prevent wages from falling 
after public ownership had caused the cost of 
living to fall. 

The “general belief of the people” that 
public ownership of public utilities would 
save them a few dollars each year in the cost 
of living may be wrong—is wrong if logic and 
the experience of other countries may be 
depended upon. But even if this belief be 
“‘groundless,” reasons are not lacking for the 
further belief that it will “work its effect as 
sure as truth itself.” 

Public ownership will unlock the lock that 
apparently cannot be unlocked in any other 
way—the lock that holds the door between 
usandourown. The unhappy New Zealand 
of sixteen years ago is using the key of public 
ownership with great success. Great Britain, 
Germany, and France are preparing to use it. 
We need to use it as much as do any of the 
others. 

But we should not mistake the possession of 
the key for the contents of the treasure-house 
to which it may lead us. To do so would 
prove to be a great national disappointment, 
if we may judge from the experiences of other 
nations who have traveled the path upon 
which we are apparently about to set our 
feet. 

And, as was said at the beginning, “‘great 
national disappointments are not conducive 
to the well-being of a nation, especially in 
times of stress and discontent.” 











SUZANNE IS GRATEFUL 


By KATHARINE H. BRECK 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON H. GRANT 





WAY cook, my laundress, my 
fff parlor and dining-room 

Wy girls, and the scullery maid 
are away,” I explain, ‘‘tak- 
Smieaee. ing care of their sick hus- 

K’ZANSe) band. I shall be glad if 

Sees you can take their places 
until they return. In addition to the trifling 
duties I have named, you will have to clean, 
to carry the ashes down, to brush my gowns 
—in brief, Suzanne, to take entire charge of 
the establishment. Will you do it?” 

“Madame,” replies Suzanne, “it is a 
chance for which I shall hope to show my- 
self properly thankful. How long is it since 
Marie-Genevieve left to care for that un- 
grateful Montoupet?” 

“You must not call her husband bad 
names, Suzanne. He is a kind, hard-work- 
ing man. They have three little children in 
France and they are both working here to 
support them.” 

“But it is surely ungrateful to be ill when 
madame has such need of his wife. The 
best of men are selfish.” 

“Tt is two days since she left,’ I say, ac- 
cepting as gracefully as possible this idea of 
my importance, “‘and since then, things have 
been in my very tender hands. The dust in 
the corners, Suzanne, is awful.” 

A gleam of joy comes into her eyes and her 
fingers move restlessly, as if itching for a 
broom. 

“What does madame wish that I do 
first?” 

““Marie-Genevieve did not sleep here, but 
came every morning at seven and stayed until 
nine at night, and she did everything. If 
you will be amiable enough to relieve me of 
all responsibility, you need not stand upon 
the order of your work but plan it to suit 
yourself.” 


She straightens her little figure. 

“‘T will then wash out the white clothes and 
get them on the line in the sun. While they 
are drying I can with a damp cloth wipe up 
all the floors before lunch.” 

I smile a grateful, rested acquiescence and 
go back to my room. For two long, weary 
days I have tried bravely to face the situa- 
tion alone, but at the end of this time, lame 
in every joint, burned, scratched, and hungry, 
I send for Suzanne. Why is it, I reflect as I 
pick up the story I am translating and begin 
to hunt diligently for a lead pencil—the man 
of my choice is a painter, and pencils make 
mysterious journeys from his studio to my 
writing room and back again, journeys un- 
aided by human agency—why is it that Su- 
zanne, who is so much smaller than I, can do 
so much more work? I can walk all day on 
the golf links, but the dusting of the living- 
room floor brings tears of real fatigue to my 
eyes and makes me lame in painful, unex- 
pected places. 

I consider my own robust frame and then 
call Suzanne to my mind: under five feet 
in height, and slight, small red hands, a se- 
rious and intensely respectable expression, 
cleanliness personified from her trim slippers 
to her smoothly brushed locks. She is a 
widow with one child, whom she leaves with 
the good sisters at the school while she goes 
out gladly “doing day’s works.” And such 
day’s work! My muscles ache as I think of 
it. Probably the fact that she speaks no 
English has kept her fame local, of this 
neighborhood where so many speak but 
French, for most of her work is done for 
small pay for some poor compatriot needing 
an occasional hour’s help. 

She lived out in France before her mar- 
riage, she tells me, ten years with a very old, 
very cross and bad lady who took mor- 
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phine. “So much,” Suzanne sagely con- 
cludes, ‘‘that it would surely have killed her 
had she not been so bad. She would ring 
my bell at midnight that I come down four 
cold flights of stairs to give it to her. She had 
no friends, for though she was very rich, she 
was even stingier than she was rich. Ma- 
dame will believe me when I say that, much 
as that old lady hated the idea of leaving be- 
hind her the money when she died, more did 
she hate to spend it while here.” 

“Tf she was so bad and so disagreeable and 
so stingy, Suzanne, 
why did you stay ten 
years with her?” 

“Ah, madame, it 
is better to stay 
where one is, even if 
every trifling thing 
is not exactly to 
one’s desire, than to 
change places. That 
gives a girl a bad 
name, and no one 
will have her.” 

Whether she has 
learned it from the 
old bad lady with 
whom she spent 
these ten strenuous 
years, or whether it 
is the inheritance 
from a long line of 
frugal peasant an- 
cestors, Suzanne is 
saving to a serious 


a virtue rare indeed 
among the descend- 
ants of Irish kings, 
who so often rule 
with despotic hands 
our kitchens, and, in 
moderation, I have 
only praise for it; but Suzanne knows not 
moderation. From what she makes her de- 
licious soups we can never discover; infini- 
tesimal scraps of beefsteak are utilized to 
make a “farce” for pimon or aubergine; 
every crumb of bread is carefully dried and 
pounded, and she watches the butter as 
though it were veritable gold. So far well 
and good, perhaps, though we begin to feel 
that she grudges us every mouthful that we 
eat! One night as she removes a delicious 
and mysterious entrée from the table, Jack 
says: 





“<T his morning I did not happen to feel 


hungry.” 


“Tt is now five days since we first saw that 
roast of beef, and while Suzanne is a witch 
at disguises, I move against its being again 
laid on the table. To the soup pot with it.” 

I convey this decision delicately but firmly 
to Suzanne, and she promises to obey it; but 
I wonder how she reconciles this promise 
with the croquettes with tomato and mush- 
room sauce, which she serves us for lunch 
the next day. 

My story runs away with me! I left Su- 
zanne at the washtubs and here I am days 
in advance of her. 
I had scarcely 
picked up my note- 
book and my fine- 
pointed yellow pen- 
cil, when I thought 
I heard a low moan 
from the kitchen. I 
hastened out. Su- 
zanne stood leaning 
on a chair, very 
white and very 
guilty - looking. I 
made her sit down. 
I put cold water on 
her head, and she 
presently assured 
me in a ridiculously 
small voice that it 
is nothing and that 
madame is too good 
to trouble herself, 
and that if madame 
will please excuse 
her and not be 
angry she will at 
once, directly, go on 
with the washing. 

I know a little of 
the way in which 
some of our neigh- 
bors live, so that I 
did not go away, but instead forbade her to 
mention the washing, and asked her with 
sternness and Anglo-Saxon directness what 
she ate for breakfast. She pretended to re- 
flect. . 

‘Let me see,” she said at last, with what 
purposed to be a smile. ‘‘I remember now. 
This morning I did not happen to feel 
hungry.” 

As hastily as possible I set a light lunch 
before her. I was often obliged to arrest my 
preparations and insist that she keep her seat, 
as her distress at seeing me so occupied was 
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great, as was also her surprise when she re- 
alized that the egg and the coffee were for 
her. She ate, protesting against the extrav- 
agance that would surely lead madame, rich 
as she is, to the poorhouse. To which I 
gayly answered that if one must go there, 
one must, but that it is better to go direct 
than via the hos- 
pital. 

I watch her 
after this and see 
that she eats some 
of the steaks and 
cutlets she cooks 
so delectably for 
us. She has been 
half starved all 
her life, and I 
feed her soup and 
raw eggs until she 
begs me to desist, 
doubt of my san- 
ity shining in her 
eyes. It is touch- 
ing tu see her thin 
cheeks fill out and 
give even a sly 
promise of roses. 

Her gratitude 
goes to her fin- 
gers, and how she 
works! It does 
not seem possible 
that any two 
hands can do so 
much. She is not 
at all clever, she 
tells me. ‘‘Zoze- 
phine, she is 
smart. Quick as 
her work is done, 
she is off to Coney 
Island and dance 
all night. Ah, but 
she has strength 
and youth has 
Zozephine! And 
the wife of her cousin Jean! If madame 
could but see the wife of her cousin Jean, 
who was before her marriage a lady’s maid, 
and who can from nothing, madame, nothing 
—a few chiffons—make a gown. A gown, 
forsooth! A creation! A confection! If 
madame could see her, madame would see 
one really clever.” 

Jack has an Indian posing for him these 
days, and as the savage goes his lordly way 





“Suzanne’s courage gradually rises to a 
conversational level.” 
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up the narrow stairs to the studio, Suzanne 
watches him from behind a carefully guarded 
crack of the kitchen door, watches curiously 
but cautiously, lest he slip in upon her un- 
awares and with a fierce war whoop deftly 
remove her neat coiffure ere she can call for 
help. 


Her knowledge of the noble red man 
is gained from 
the side shows at 
Coney Island. 
Custom softens 
her feeling, how- 
ever; custom and 
the gentle ways 
of the big Indian, 
and when I tell 
her that Painted 
Snake speaks a 
little French, she 
makes up her 
mind that he can- 
not be wholly 
bad. They ex- 
change a friendly 
bon jour upon the 
stairs, and as her 
hair seems as se- 
cure as ever after 
this experiment, 
Suzanne’s_ cour- 
age gradually 
rises to a conver- 
sational level. 
The tall savage 
gazes amiably at 
the little canary 
bird of a woman 
who, with a fear- 
ful joy, asks him 
a few timid ques- 
tions. Her face 
looks a bit white 
and drawn after 
the interview, but 
she is as proud 
and as surprised 
as would you be, 
dear reader, did the polar bear at the Zoo 
break his customary reserve. 

As the husband of Marie-Genevieve be- 
comes stronger, setting a fast-approaching 
limit to Suzanne’s stay with us, she grows 
melancholy and her little gray eyes follow my 
movements sadly. In spite of the hard work 
she has done during these two weeks, it has 
been to her as time spent in a rest cure. She 
is grateful to the depths of her grateful little 























“*T think, poor Madame Faques, she has no rags.’” 


soul. What can she do for us? What in- 
deed? To her our tiny home is a palace; 
and we are surrounded by every luxury that 
a riotous imagination can conceive. What 
indeed has Suzanne to offer to such as we? 

After Marie-Genevieve’s return Suzanne 
still comes to us one day a week to help with 
the cleaning. I hear her running eagerly up 
the stairs on Friday mornings. Poor Su- 
zanne, it is her red-letter day! 

One Friday her cheeks are very red and 
her eyes shine. She carries a large bundle. 

“What have you there, Suzanne?” 1 ask. 

“A trifling present for madame,” she re- 
plies, with a vastly unsuccessful attempt at 
indifference. 

Remembrance of a white-satin sofa cushion 
painted with staring red flowers, a cushion 
that had cost the giver, a grateful sempstress, 
hard thought and gold she could ill spare, 
and that had cost me, the unwilling recip- 
ient, an embarrassment that had endured un- 
til the disappearance of the gift; remembrance 
of this flits uncomfortably through my mind. 

“Oh, Suzanne!” I say weakly. 

She makes no move to open the bundle; 
everything in good time, the story first. 

“Two days ago,” she begins, standing be- 
fore me—“I was cleaning for one monsieur, 


a Juif, very fat. When he paid me, madame, 
he said: ‘Suzanne, you can also take for a 
present those undergarments I have put by.’ 

“T thanked him, but they were scarcely 
clothes. Alas, they were but rags! I cannot 
myself wear them, I cannot even make from 
them a garment for /e petit, but all the same 
I take them home with me and I wash them. 
Then I wash them again and with very 
strong soap I boil them and then hang them 
in the sun until they are white and soft like 
snow. I trim them in neat squares and fold 
them. After this I sit down in the good chair 
that madame gave me and I think very hard. 
I think of how good madame is for me and 
of how I can do nothing for madame be- 
cause she has everything. 

“Everything! I say, and stop. A thought 
comestome. Ah,ha! Everything but rags! 
For windows, for stairs, even the cleaning 
cloths of madame, they are new. 

“T think, poor Madame Jaques, she has 
no rags! 

“Madame, I bring you these nice rags! 

“Me, madame,” she goes on as I struggle 
between the conflicting desires to laugh and 
to cry, “‘me,” she shrugs her thin shoulders 
and spreads her small red hands with a ‘little 
laugh, “‘I have plenty of rags!” 
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aT is to be expected that 
whatever has to do with our 
national capital should im- 
mediately fix the attention 
. of the country at large, but 
/ the enthusiasm produced 

= throughout the country by 
the Park Commission’s report on the future 
development of Washington City has shown 
in a new way the interest of the people in the 
Capital City and their desire to see it the 
most beautiful in the world. The moral ef- 
fect of this movement has been reflected in 
the work executed since the report was made 
public. 

In the early development of the country 
the people at large appreciated and demanded 
beauty in civic planning. We find Annap- 
olis, Md., laid out on the lines suggested by 
Sir Christopher Wren for rebuilding London 
after the great fire of 1666. The suggestion 
of an imposing capital city may be found in 
Williamsburg, Va., with its principal street, 
200 feet wide, with the dignified vista of the 





colonial Capitol at one end and William and 
Mary College at the other. The Governor’s 
palace with its extensive mall and the public 
square in the center of the city showed an 
appreciation of both dignity and beauty. 
L’Enfant proved his artistic ability in the 
scheme for Buffalo with its radial streets; 
while New Orleans, with its fan-shaped plan 
laid out by Bienville, has many points to 
commend. This interest of our forefathers 
culminated in efforts to obtain the highest 
type of beauty and utility in their capital city. 
Washington and Jefferson exhibited an ac- 
tive personal interest in the plan of Washing- 
ton City, and L’Enfant presented a great 
artistic composition in his design with its 
proposed park treatment, radial streets, beau- 
tiful vistas, and grouping of Federal buildings. 

It seems strange that, starting with this 
early tendency, we, as a people, should have 
ceased to appreciate the value of a beautiful 
composition and the necessity for growth un- 
der artistic guidance. It is only in recent 


years that travel and leisure have again 
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called the attention of our people to the pleas- 
ure and cultivation derived from beautiful 
surroundings. Like a seed in fertile soil, 
therefore, came the report of the Park Com- 
mission on the future development of Wash- 
ington City, secured by the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. It was a spark 
that lighted a fire of enthusiasm which has 
spread north, south, east, and west. 

Among the cities and towns which have 
taken active steps to procure a systematic and 
artistic growth are Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Hartford, New Haven, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Baltimore, Den- 
ver, Chicago, and Cincinnati. The move- 
ment is not confined to the United States. It 
appears to be a wave that has spread over 
the world. London is spending millions 
in building the Victoria Memorial, with ex- 
tended approaches, formal parks, and archi- 
tectural surroundings, in cutting new streets 
and widening old streets. Paris, having 
spent $265,000,000 on the Haussmann plans, 
is now contemplating an expenditure of $236,- 
000,000 in a new artistic development. 
Rome, Berlin, Vienna, and other European 
cities are expending vast sums in beautifying 
themselves. Australia, Japan, and Johan- 
nesburg have commissions or artists studying 
schemes for the artistic growth of cities. 

The officials fully appreciated the value of 
expert advice when they passed the Senate 
resolution appointing a commission to study 
and report upon the future development of 
Washington City. The members, Charles 
E. McKim, D. H. Burnham, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, and F. L. Olmsted, are artists of 
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education, experience, and refinement, and 
men of executive ability who have shown 
their capacity in executed work. They were 
neither acquainted with the officials with 
whom they were to act nor with the problem 
which they were to solve. The officials were 
found broad-minded and exceptional men 
who aided and encouraged thorough investi- 
gation and study of the subject. The topog- 
raphy of the city and its surroundings was 
quickly appreciated by the commission as 
the wealth and magnificent possibilities of 
its future development were unfolded. The 
city, encircled by two beautiful rivers, nestled 
in an amphitheater of hills; nothing could be 
more inviting to an artistic mind. The com- 
mission was surprised to find how broadly 
and thoroughly Washington and L’Enfant 
had grasped the subject, and after careful 
study thought it best to adopt the broad prin- 
ciples of the original plan. At the same 
time ample problems remained for original 
solution. 

The Park Commission’s report on Wash- 
ington City was presented January 15, 1902. 
Fully $25,000,000 worth of work is now in 
progress designed and located in accordance 
with the Park Commission’s designs. The re- 
port forms an admirable type for other com- 
munities to follow, as its strength lies in offer- 
ing a broad and comprehensive composition 
in which each detail is given its relative value. 
The two models presented by the Park Com- 
mission with their report make a graphic and 
interesting exhibit of how lack of intelligent 
guidance has spoiled a noble plan, and the 
beautiful result that may be obtained by 
artistic guidance. 


























MODEL OF WASHINGTON AS IT IS TO-DAY 


The model of the city as it is shows how 
a want of sympathy in well-meaning people 
has nearly destroyed the great composition 
left us by the Father of his Country. Since 
the days of Madison each park, building, 
and monument has been designed as an in- 
dividual entity without relation to any other; 
thus the dignity of the composition has been 
lost. Looking from the Monument to the 
Capitol one sees a tangle of trees, a jumble 
of unrelated buildings, jarring one with the 
other. The unsightly Botanical Gardens 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Station are 
prominent and unpleasant objects always in 
plain view of the Capitol. This model graph- 
ically displays the want of judgment in the 
disposition of Federal buildings without uni- 
formity of design or grouping, and the 
thoughtless destruction of the beautiful vistas 
which constituted the fundamental and dis- 
tinctive feature of the original plan. 

The model of the Mall which illustrates 
the proposed reinstatement and development 
of L’Enfant’s design, demonstrates what 
may be accomplished by directness, sim- 
plicity, and dignity in park treatment and 
in grouping of classic structures. The com- 
position contemplates two principal axes: one 
east and west, beginning with the Capitol, 
having as its central feature the Washington 
Monument and ending with the Lincoln 
Memorial; the other, beginning with the 
White House and having as its central feature 


the Monument Garden, ends with the mon- 
ument to the Constitution makers. The 
planting and roadways of the park, the ar- 
chitectural adornments, and the disposition 
of new buildings are designed to emphasize 
these axes and enhance and dignify the Cap- 
itol, the White House, the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Lincoln Memorial, and the Me- 
morial to the Constitution, which are the 
principal points of interest and beauty in the 
composition. 

While the general arrangement is the foun- 
dation of the scheme, many of the details of 
this composition are well worthy of attention. 
It is proposed that Federal buildings for leg- 
islative purposes should be grouped around 
the Capitol, the Executive Department build- 
ings around the White House, and the scien- 
tific departments of the Government should 
face the Mall. The center of the Mall from 
the Monument to the Capitol will be a carpet 
of green, 300 feet wide, bounded by four 
rows of stately elms on the north and south. 
North and south of the line of elms and 145 
feet distant from them, it is proposed that the 
Federal Government should erect the build- 
ings needed for its future convenience. This 
will eventually create between the Capitol 
and the Monument two rows of white classic 
structures, facing each other, and forming a 
dignified background for the formal land- 
scape of the park. The distance between 
these long facades will be equal to the ex- 
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MODEL SHOWING THE CITY DEVELOPED AS AN ARTISTIC COMPOSITION 


treme width of the Capitol terraces, the 
whole forming a noble composition. Thus 
we have three divisions in this section of the 
Mall: the open vista over a carpet of green- 
sward; on each side of the open vista and 
acting as a foil, the quadruple rows of stately 
elms, leaving the open vista the width of the 
old Capitol building to guide the eye to this 
beautiful historic monument; and lastly the 
formal garden with roadways and paths 
between the rows of elms and the white 
buildings. 

The section of the Mall west of the Monu- 
ment it is proposed to beautify and plant as 
a forest less formal than the eastern section, 
so as to give variety and contrast and yet be 
in harmony with the general composition. 
Instead of the principal vista being over a 
broad greensward, it will be over a long la- 
goon or canal with a cross lagoon running 
north and south. These canals will be beau- 
tified and made interesting by fountains and 
architectural adornments and will have 
drives, walks, and formal gardens on either 
side walled in by a dense forest. The forest 
will be traversed by roadways and paths 
through which visitors may enjoy the pleasure 
of the shade, the beauty of the trees, and 
the numerous artistic features which will end 
the vistas. 

The axis north and south, while formally 
planted, is principally given up to broad 
stretches of green lawn, and thus adds to the 


variety and completes the composition. The 
great circle at present south of the White 
House is retained as an open lawn, while east 
and west are to be dense masses of stately 
and formally planted trees. The garden 
around the Washington Monument is to be 
the center of this axis as it is of the east and 
west axis. This central feature is the most 
formal, being adorned with hedges, trees, 
and architectural enrichments. South of the 
Monument garden is another great sweep of 
greensward which balances the circle on the 
north. Again bounding this lawn we have 
the dense mass of stately trees the same dis- 
tance from the axes as those north of the 
Monument; the vista ends with the Memorial 
to the Constitution. 

In addition to the inclosure of the Capitol 
grounds by classic structures on three sides 
a marble terrace is proposed facing Union 
Square, where the Mall terminates. Thus 
there will be two terraces on the west front 
of the Capitol: near the Capitol building, the 
present terrace and steps designed by F. L. 
Olmsted, and, forming the west boundary of 
the Capitol grounds, the new terrace. From 
the center of the present terrace at the base 
of the Capitol a large fountain, playing and 
tumbling over a series of formal cascades, 
will run to a basin of no mean dimensions 
formed in the new terrace at the foot of the 
grounds. In this basin fountains are de- 
signed to play, and around it will wind steps 
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with richly carved balustrades. The new 
terrace will be flanked by gatehouses in 
which it is proposed to reproduce in marble 
the old gatehouses designed by Bulfinch, 
which were removed early in the seventies. 
Union Square, in which the Mall termi- 
nates, is an important detail of the compo- 
sition. It will have the new marble terrace 
of the Capitol on the east, classic white build- 
ings on the north and south, and the Mall 
with its vistas, lawns, and trees on the west. 
As this square is one of the conspicuous and 
imposing points in the general scheme, the 
Park Commission have selected it as the 
proper site for memorials to the great generals 
of the Civil War. They indicate that a 


great white shaft erected to our first: Presi- 
dent, an architectural treatment at the: base 
has been lacking. The marble terraces 
which mark the outline of the proposed gar- 
den will give the broad horizontal architec- 
tural base line so much needed. The great 
elms which will be planted on the top of the 
terraces will furnish familiar objects near 
the shaft and thus give scale and allow the 
mind to appreciate its height. While the 
east terrace will be little above the surface, 
the west terrace will be forty feet high, and 
from it a broad and imposing flight of steps 
will lead from the plaza to the formal garden 
below. Local interest will be enhanced by 
pavilions and seats where visitors may rest 

















GATEHOUSE AFTER BULFINCH 


statue of Grant should occupy the central 
point on the east and west axis where it 
would face the Mall and the Monument and 
have as a background the white marble ter- 
race of the Capitol; on either side of Grant 
the commission suggest Sherman and Sher- 
idan, forming the great trio of the Northern 
generals. 

The rows of elms, which form the guiding 
line of the central vista, broaden at the Mon- 
ument plaza so as to form a Greek cross 
where they bound the formal garden which 
surrounds the Washington Monument. To 
complete the effectiveness and dignity of the 


in the shade of the elms and enjoy the beau- 
ties of the fountains, flowers, sculpture, and 
architectural adornments. The plaza will 
also be a vantage ground from which charm- 
ing views may be obtained: to the south, the 
greensward, Constitution Memorial, looking 
directly down the broad Potomac; to the 
north, again the lawn, the White House, and 
possibly a memorial arch crowning the Six- 
teenth Street hill, miles away; to the west, 
the broad lagoon with its playing fountains, 
the Lincoln Memorial, and the Virginia hills 
in the distance; to the east, the beautiful lawn 
guarded by the stately elms, with the Grant 
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BASIN AND FOUNTAINS IN THE NEW CAPITOL TERRACE 


Monument and the noble Capitol building 
ending the vista. 

The Lincoln Memorial will form a center 
from which driveways and walks will radiate: 
to Arlington across the Memorial bridge 
along Rock Creek to the Park System of this 
naturally beautiful valley; to the Monument 
on the principal axis; and into the forests by 
many radiating roadways. This memorial 
is presented as a classic portico, charming in 
its refinement and dignified in its simplicity, 
which overlooks on the east the lagoon with 
its many fountains and terraces, and on the 
west up to the beautiful Potomac with its 
picturesque hills, having.the Memorial bridge 
directly in the foreground. When viewed 
from the Monument, the Lincoln Memorial 
will stand serene and restful at the end of 
the vista, being reflected together with the 
forest trees in the broad canal and having the 
historic Potomac as a fitting background. 

The vista from the White House ends with 
the Memorial to the Constitution. The clas- 
sic structure suggested is intended to face a 
broad, level, green field on the north which 
may be used for athletic sports and to over- 
look a broad water basin on the south, where 
aquatic sports may be enjoyed. When com- 
pleted this vista will form a charming view 
from the White House: the great circle in 
the foreground, the Monument Garden in 


the middle distance, ended by the white 
structure beyond which will be a view be- 
tween the Maryland and Virginia hills down 
the Potomac as far as the eye can see. 
Greenleaf’s Point where the Anacostia 
River, or the Eastern Branch, joins the Poto- 
mac, has always been considered a point of 
interest since the original plan of the city was 
formulated. The Government has used this 
property for various purposes and it has been 
known as the Arsenal for many years. When 
Secretary Root reorganized the army, one of 
the important elements was the establish- 
ment of a postgraduate school for army offi- 
cers. Greenleaf’s Point, or the old Arsenal 
grounds, was selected as the site for the New 
War College. Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White were appointed architects of this group 
of buildings. The general plan consists in 
a north and south quadrangle. At the south 
of the quadrangles is the War College, the 
principal building, which forms an interesting 
and prominent feature on the extreme end 
of the point where it will be visible for a long 
distance down the Potomac. The officers’ 
quarters in the form of detached buildings 
form the west boundary of the northern sec- 
tion, non-commissioned officers’ quarters the 
east, and large service buildings and dormi- 
tories the north boundary. The architects 
have selected the Georgian style for all the 

















THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL FROM THE POTOMAC 


buildings. A group of buildings was sug- 
gested on this site in L’Enfant’s map and in 
the Park Commission’s scheme, and if their 
suggestion is carried out, this park will be 
connected directly with the Mall by the ter- 
raced drive along the Potomac River and the 
drive from the proposed water park along the 
Anacostia River, and thus will make a notable 
addition to the projected park system. 

The commission presented well - consid- 
ered schemes for the acquisition of the new 
tracts of land necessary to round out the 
present parks, to preserve the Palisades of 
the Potomac, to reclaim marshes and make 
a water park on the Eastern Branch, and to 
acquire various natural links as connections 
for the park system. 

Anacostia River, at the present time being 
largely a marsh, is a very disreputable-look- 
ing sheet of water. It is proposed to form a 
dam in this river and thus make a lake of 
considerable size, and to reclaim the portions 
of the marsh land which will not be covered 
by the new body of water. This sheet of 
water and the reclaimed land will make 
a most beautiful and effective water park, 
and the healthfulness of this section of the 
city will be improved by the reclamation of 
the marshes. 

On the west of the city Rock Creek empties 
into the river. The rocky and wooded banks 


and effective valleys of this stream lend them- 
selves readily to effective park treatment. 
Driveways and walks are proposed on both 
sides of this stream, the banks being terraced 
except where they broaden into the valleys. 
By utilizing the natural landscape with ju- 
dicious planting and enrichment, a beautiful 
park will be formed between Washington 
and Georgetown, which will form the best and 
most natural communication between the 
Mall and the Zodlogical Park. The city has 
already acquired the tract along this stream 
from the Zodlogical Park to the District line, 
and utilized it as the Zodlogical Park and the 
Rock Creek Park. 

Another important feature of this proposed 
system is the parking of Piney Branch from 
the Rock Creek Park to the Soldiers’ Home. 
It is proposed to park the valley between the 
Soldiers’ Home and Kendall Green and be- 
tween Kendall Green and the water park 
on the Anacostia River, then by an elevated 
roadway along Anacostia River to the Ar- 
senal and back to the Mall. This will form 
a continuous driveway, including the Mall, 
Rock Creek Valley, the Zodlogical Park, 
Piney Branch Valley, Soldiers’ Home, to the 
water park along the Anacostia River, and 
Washington Channel back to the Mall. A 
larger circle of parked driveways is proposed 
taking in the shore of the Potomac as far as 
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the Delacroix Reservoir, then to the obser- 


vatory grounds and Rock Creek Park, con- 


necting the forts on the heights which sur- 
rounded Washington during the war. This 
outer circle of the park driveways will also 
connect the larger parks already mentioned. 

The original purchase of Rock Creek and 
the Zodlogical parks did not include some of 
the most picturesque hills and valleys ad- 
joining their boundaries. The Park Com- 
mission, after a careful study of the situation, 
has mapped out what it considers should be 
acquired to preserve these natural beauties 
and to enhance the present beauty of these 
important parks. It is very important for 
the future beauty of the city, the pleasure and 
healthfulness of its citizens as well as all who 
visit it from this country and abroad, that 
some steps should be taken immediately to 
acquire this property, as speculators are tak- 
ing very active steps to mar and destroy these 
natural beauty spots. At the present time 
there are few of the sections which may not 
be saved from ruthless destruction, but if 
many years are allowed to pass, irreparable 
damage will be done. ; 

The greatest accomplishment of the com- 
mission was the removal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station and tracks from the Mall. 
The section of the Mall between Sixth and 
Seventh streets, four squares long, had been 
given to the Pennsylvania Railroad for a 


large new station and train shed, about a year 
before the appointment of the Park Com- 
mission. Plans for this great station were 
being prepared, which, if executed, would 
have cut the Mall directly in half between 
the Capitol and the Monument, and would 
have forever prevented a future artistic com- 
position of this beautiful park between the 
most imposing structures our country pos- 
sesses. The first movement of the Commis- 
sion was to secure the consent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to relocate their station to 
save the beauty of the city. The officials of 
this company were broad-minded enough to 
appreciate the Capital’s future development. 
The Commission selected a site for the sta- 
tion at the junction of Delaware and Massa- 
chusetts avenues. The railroad company and 
Congress accepted this site, and the necessary 
legislation was passed to secure the ground 
for the purpose. The site selected was pecu- 
liarly fitting for artistic expression, and well 
suited for the convenience of the public. 
Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co., the archi- 
tects who were preparing the plans for the 
station on the Mall, immediately commenced 
their designs for the new site. The principal 
facade of the building which is now rapidly 
approaching completion is parallel to Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, and faces a great elliptical 
plaza. From this plaza with the station as 
their focal point will radiate nine streets. 
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This area, treated with balustrades, terraces, 
and fountains, and surrounded by classical 
buildings uniform in style, will give an open 
space of great dignity and beauty, and will 
serve for the massing of troops and civic or- 
ganizations which come to Washington by 
the tens of thousands during ceremonial 
occasions. The center of the station is on 
the axis of Delaware Avenue, one of the 
streets which radiates from the dome of the 
Capitol, so that the most striking object in 
view after passing through the gateway will 
be our great white legislative hall. 

When it is remembered that the Penn- 
sylvania road gave up its commercially stra- 
tegic location on the Mall in the center of the 
city and accepted a location which required 
a tunnel for Southern trains under Capitol 
Hill, the Park Commission is to be congrat- 
ulated in thus saving from permanent de- 
struction the Mall, the keystone of future 
artistic development. 

One of the important recommendations 
for the new development of Washington was 
that of new buildings for legislative purposes 
facing the Capitol grounds. For many years 
members of Congress have felt the urgent 
need of better office accommodations. Not 
long after the recommendation was made in 
the Commission’s report, the House secured 
legislation for an office building to be located 
on .B Street South, facing the Capitol square, 
and the next year the Senate secured legisla- 
tion for a similar office building on B Street 
North. Mr. Thomas Hastings was selected 
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as the architect of the Office Building of the 
House and Mr. John M. Carrere as architect 
for the Office Building of the Senate. 

The artistic treatment of the two buildings 
is the same, the architectural character and 
height being controlled by the design of the 
Capitol. The Capitol is Corinthian in style. 
It is proper that the subordinate buildings 
should be less ornate; therefore the Roman 
Doric has been selected. 

The building for the House consists of 
facades facing the four streets and surround- 
ing a closed court, and it will provide an 
office for each representative and allow for 
an increase of forty-four in the membership 
of the House. Members have needed badly 
the caucus room which was called for in the 
original competition programme for the Cap- 
itol in 1792, but which was eliminated in the 
completed building. In the new building a 
caucus or assembly room will be provided. 
Lobbies will be provided for the majority 
and minority on each side of the assembly 
room. The general plan of the Senate Build- 
ing is very similar to the one just described; 
the principal difference consists in the court 
being open at one end. 

The new Agricultural Building is well ad- 
vanced in its construction. An .appropria- 


tion was made for this structure which al- 
lowed the Secretary of Agriculture to place it 
anywhere on the Mall between Twelfth and 
Fourteenth streets and B Street North and 
B Street South. There was a determined 
effort of the Committee on Agriculture as 
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well as the Secretary, to place this building 
near the center of the Mall, where it would 
have destroyed the vista between the Capitol 
and the Monument. ‘The American Insti- 
tute of Architects immediately began a can- 
vass to prevent this invasion of the open 
space and the complete destruction of the 
composition designed for the Mall, as shown 
in the plan of the Commission. When there 
was such opposition to the erection of this 
building in the center of the Mall, the ad- 
vocates of this measure attempted to secure 
their end by very shrewd tactics. The Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings and Grounds 
recommended a reduction of the space be- 
tween the buildings on the Mall. This rec- 
ommendation was approved by the chief 
engineer of the United States Army, but for- 
tunately Secretary Taft was wise enough not 
to indorse it. The suggestion was so appar- 
ently reasonable and it was so shrewdly pre- 
sented as to secure the tacit approval of the 
President. The proposition was to make the 
distance between the building lines on the 
Mall 600 feet where the commission called 
for 890 feet. Six hundred feet was cqnsid- 
ered wide enough for any purpose. The 
construction of the Agricultural Building was 
imminent, and on a site which would have 
ruined the effectiveness of the composition. 
The architects appealed to Congress to lo- 
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cate this building so as to preserve the future 
artistic value of the Mall. The Senate gave 
a hearing. Eminent architects demonstrated 
how the future beauty of the Mall would be 
destroyed by reducing this area. Both the 
committee and the Senate were broad- 
minded enough to appreciate the importance 
of the desired area, and acted favorably on 
the 890-foot width. The President joined 
hands with the Senate, and the Mall was 
saved. 

The exterior of the Agricultural Building 
will be of white marble, classical in design. 
Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, the architects, 
have planned a central structure consisting 
of a basement and five stories. The central 
structure is connected with wings, to which 
will eventually be added other wings grouped 
around interior courts. The group when 
completed will probably require an invest- 
ment of five or six million dollars. At the 
present time the wings or laboratories east 
and west of the central building are being 
constructed at a cost of $1,500,000. The 
present structures will simply accommodate 
the various divisions of the Agricultural De- 
partment, which are now renting private 
property in the vicinity. The central build- 
ing will provide offices to accommodate the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his administra- 
tive force. The wings have long rooms to 
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be used as laboratories. This group when 
completed will form a workshop where the 
many valuable investigations of the Agricul- 
tural Department may be carried on effect- 
ively and economically, and it will be one of 
the artistic details in the great composition 
of the future Mall. 

Also well advanced in process of erection 
is the New National Museum Building, 
which will cost $3,500,000. This building, 
of which Messrs. Hornblower & Marshall 
are the architects, became necessary so that 
the Government might utilize a vast amount 
of museum material which they now have 
stored. The plan contemplates exhibition 
areas in the center of each wing or exten- 
sion, while on each side of this exhibition 
space, workrooms will be provided for the 
various curators and stored exhibits. In this 
way students having access to the public ex- 
hibits are at the same time convenient to 
the various workrooms and stored material. 
As lectures and public exhibitions are con- 
templated as a proper function of the Mu- 
seum, a large lecture hall is provided below 
the big rotunda. The Agricultural Building 
and the National Museum are both now lo- 
cated so as to fix the future building line and 
height of the cornice line, as contemplated 
in the Park Commission’s report, and a 
grade has also been established so that there 
will be a gradual rise in the future Mall from 
the Union Square at the foot of the Capitol 
grounds to the base of the Washington Mon- 
ument. 

The Municipal Building of the District 
of Columbia, designed by Messrs. Cope & 
Stewardson, a large structure occupying a 
square of ground and costing about $2,500,- 
000, is being built of white marble. The de- 
sign is classical, consisting of a basement and 
attic. This is the first new structure to be 
erected in the Mall triangle. While it is 


not located where the Park Commission sug- 
gested the Municipal Building, it is where 
buildings of this character were suggested. 
In the future we may hope that the District 
Building, which represents the municipality, 
will be on the commanding site recom- 
mended by the Park Commission, and the 
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building which is now being constructed may 
be utilized for other District purposes. 

Along Seventeenth Street and B Street 
North the Park Commission suggested build- 
ings of a monumental character, representing 
educational, art, and other institutions. Since 
their report was presented, the Daughters of 
the Revolution have purchased the ground 
facing Seventeenth Street, and now have 
their building, of which Mr. E. P. Casey is 
the architect, very nearly completed. It 
is a white marble structure, following the 
Georgian style of architecture, which is in 
keeping with the other work proposed facing 
the Mall. The George Washington Univer- 
sity has purchased a square on this same 
street, and proposes to erect a group of 
buildings, the design of which, by Messrs. 
George B. Post & Sons, has already been 
accepted. The most important building in 
this group will be the George Washington 
Memorial. Mr. Post has wisely made it face 
the Washington Monument, the axis of the 
building being on the axis of the Monument. 

A long period will elapse before our ar- 
tistic growth reaches maturity, and it will 
need the constant watchfulness and guid- 
ance of those most skilled in the knowledge 
of the subject during its period of immatur- 
ity. This guidance cannot be given by un- 
trained officials, however patriotic and high- 
minded, who are wanting in knowledge and 
experience. It can only with safety be in- 
trusted to men selected because of their 
acknowledged skill and proved fitness. 

How to foster and maintain the present 
movement in the right direction; how to con- 
trol the landscape, statuary, buildings, and 
paintings so that the one will enhance, beau- 
tify, and dignify the other, are important 
questions to decide. This end can be ac- 
complished by securing an advisory board 
of trained experts who have been given legal 
standing. Under the guidance of such a 
permanent commission, each branch of ait 
being under the same control would be de- 
signed to have its relative value in the com- 
position, thus eventually making Washing- 
ton one of the most beautiful capitals in the 
world. 
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IN AUTUMNTIDE 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HE apple seeds are black at core; 
The linden leaves, like fairy ore, 
Shed the effulgence of their gold, 

Paving the pathways green before. 






More plaintive grows the thrush’s pipe; 
The quince’s cheek is yellow ripe; 

And the smooth pallor of the pear 
Reveals, like dawn, a russet stripe. 


The minstrel wind behind the hill 

Above its strings is never still; 
Autumn through all the brooding land 

Works the rich wonder of its will. 






As in a necromancer’s glass, 

We watch the radiant pageant pass, 
Wood waving banner back to wood 

Across the severing seas of grass. 






Forgetful what the hours presage, 

We feel that we have plucked a page 
From the untroubled Book of Dream— 

A leaf from out the Golden Age! 
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THE PRINCE GOES FISHING 


By ELIZABETH DUER 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. C. WILMSHURST 


CHAPTER VIII 


ROYALTY at Keltzen was 
7 almost at fever heat. The 
wedding was but two days 
off—the Princess at Loden, 
» her last stopping place—the 
/ wedding guests (crowned 

= heads or their eee 
tives) already arriving. 

The White Palace was gay with open 
windows—every suite was assigned to this or 
that Royalty—while the hotels were in a 
flutter of expectation and the citizens vied 
with each other in giving’ an air of festivity 
to the town. 

The King’s only daughter, Augusta, the 
Grand Duchess of Sitz-Baden, had begged 
the privilege of entertaining the bride and her 
suite until the wedding, but in regard to other 
guests to be domiciled at Beaulieu she had 
chosen to please herself without consulting 
anyone, and the King said she had displayed 
her usual selfishness. 

It is true she had declined housing the 
Shah, who had chosen to hurl himself upon 
civilization by way of the Caucasus, and who 
proposed to honor the marriage by his 
presence as well as by a gift of rubies and 
diamonds fit for an idol; but then perhaps she 
was not so much to blame, seeing that 
Beaulieu was new and very beautiful, and his 
Majesty of Persia somewhat untrammeled in 
his ways. The result was that Leopold had 
to hire a house for the Asiatic party, owing to 
the recalcitrant conduct of the Grand Duch- 
ess, and the cost in repairs was something 
appalling after the departure of the ‘King 
of Kings,” for such is his qualification in 
Oriental circles. 

The Keltzen 





newspapers heralded every 


distinguished arrival till their columns read 
like selections from the Almanach de Gotha. 

The Grand Duchess filled her charming 
palace with certain Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses, and with a near relation of Peter’s 
from Slussia, almost as arbitrary as the Shah, 
but a Sybarite in the nicety of his personal 
habits; and lastly with a northern Royalty so 
delightfully modern that she could ignore 
the fact that he occupied a throne and enjoy 
his society as a cultivated private gentleman. 

As for the Little Palace, that was in the 
hands of painters and upholsterers, being 
made beautiful for its royal mistress, and con- 
sequently but one visitor was expected there, 
and that was the Prince of Wales. 

In a word, everything was ready for the 
reception of the bride, except—the bride- 
groom! 

He was still fishing. Letter after letter 
came from him—perfunctory letters to his 
parents—sometimes from Sitz-Baden, where . 
he said the fish were not biting—sometimes 
over the Slussian border, but never from any 
point where a telegram or messenger could 
catch him before he was off to the next place. 

All this was very hard upon the Queen, 
who, in addition to her natural anxieties about 
her son, was held responsible by the King for 
his absence. 

The afternoon that brought the Princess 
to Loden found the Queen in her boudoir, 
dressed for her daily drive in the Park, but 
detained by a message from the King that 
he would presently come to her. That the 
interview was dreaded could hardly be 
doubted by anyone who saw the poor lady 
nervously unbuttoning her gloves and wiping 
her eyes with her starched pocket handker- 
chief. She devoutly wished she had ordered 
her carriage half an hour earlier, and then she 
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might have escaped; for late in the afternoon 
the attention of his Majesty would be entirely 
absorbed by the formal reception of the Shah. 

The door opened, admitting a puff of sum- 
mer breeze and a local thundercloud on the 
all-highest countenance. He held an open 
letter in his right hand and thumped it with 
the knuckles of his left. 

“T should like to know what your Majesty 
thinks of this!” he exclaimed, glaring at the 
much-enduring Queen. 

When Leopold called the Queen “your 
Majesty” she felt convicted of sin. 

Her plump, beringed hand went out for the 
letter. 

“T am sure I do not know, Leopold,” she 
said tearfully. ‘‘I suppose it is another 
evasive letter from Max. I do wish he would 
come home. [If his train ran off the track, 
or he fell ill in some out-of-the-way place, he 
might not get here in time for the wedding, 
and then I suppose we should be obliged to 
have him married by proxy.” 

“Proxy!” roared the King. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose, Madame, you are living in the Middle 
Ages, when people were married by proxy 
and had a drawn swo—ahem!—really I have 
no patience to discuss weighty questions with 
women! If Maximilian does not get home 
in time to be married, there will be no wed- 
ding.” 

He opened his eyes wide at her, as he made 
this awful statement. 

‘Perhaps that is just what he is trying to 
accomplish,” said the simple-minded Queen. 

The King sprang to his feet. 

“Oh, you think so!” he cried. ‘That’s 
*the plan his cunning has devised to circum- 
vent me and disappoint his future subjects. 
Well, he shall not do it. No, Madame. I 
shall leave no corner of the Continent un- 
searched till I have brought this treacherous 
son of yours face to face with his bride.” 

The rapidity with which the King could 
change his mind was essentially a royal pre- 
rogative. 

“‘T wish you had begun the search earlier,” 
sighed the Queen. ‘‘The wedding is in two 
days, and the Princess ought to be at Loden 
this afternoon.” : 

“That is just where she is,” agreed the 
King tauntingly. 

“Then could I not drive out to see her— 
it is only ten miles and the carriage is at the 
door? Do let me, Leopold. It is so lonely 


for the poor young thing to see none of us 
until she is publicly received to-morrow, and 
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I could explain about Max and make her 
understand that young men always take their 
sporting engagements seriously, and that he 
will surely be in Keltzen by the time she ar- 
rives. Don’t you think that would be the 
kindest thing to do?” 

He withered her by a glance out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. 

“‘And pray, Madame, who will receive our 
guests while you are pursuing this fool’s 
errand? ‘The Shah of Persia arrives at five- 
thirty, and will return my visit within an 
hour, so unless you get your airing this very 
moment—and a short airing it must be—you 
will not be home to do honor to a person who 
has already been rudely treated by your 
daughter.” 

The Queen, delighted to escape, forbore to 
reply, and sending for her lady in waiting 
she set off at once—but not to drive in the 
Park; the King’s reproach about Augusta had 
sent the poor lady’s thoughts to Beaulieu as a 
possible place of solace. The Grand Duchess 
might have later news of Max; she might 
even be willing to drive to Loden (for the 
Queen’s kind heart ached for the neglected 
Princess), and at all events Augusta had the 
soothing charm of superficial politeness. 

The royal lady’s carriage was rolled to 
Beaulieu and only just in time, as it proved, 
to intercept her daughter. Before the door 
stood an American runabout—a light box 
wagon with one seat—just imported by the 
Grand Duke because his wife fancied a pic- 
ture she had seen of the vehicle in a sporting 
periodical. The amiable Peter had forgotten, 
however, to provide a suitable harness, and 
the one in use happening to belong to another 
foreign purchase—an English hansom—the 
tugs were well up under the saddle and the 
straight shafts pointed upward, almost on a 
level with the horse’s ears. This little idiosyn- 
crasy was considered of no moment, and the 
turnout was the envy of Keltzen. Being 
still a new toy, her Royal Highness was about 
to indulge her husband with her company for 
a short spin into the country behind his fa- 
mous trotter Barbarossa. 

These excellent souls were just emerging 
from their door in true Darby and Joan 
fashion when her Majesty’s equipage came 
clattering up the approach. 

“Just my luck,” groaned disrespectful 
Peter; “‘here is your mother, Augusta.” 

He motioned his own trap away. 

“Dear inopportune mamma!” responded 
the Grand Duchess under her breath. 
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“Keep the trap, Peter; with diplomacy I 
shall escape in ten minutes.” 

The Queen got out of her carriage and 
mounted the steps of the palace heavily with 
the aid of her son-in-law’s arm, her daughter 
following, while the lady in waiting was 
dispatched on an errand. 

“Augusta,” said the Queen, sinking limply 
on a sofa near the door of the state apartment, 
where they had gone to avoid the fatigue of 
more stairs, ‘“‘Augusta, have you Heard any- 
thing of Max? It is becoming most alarming. 
Your father is so angry, and I do not wonder, 
for all the grand people are due to-morrow at 
the latest, and the bridegroom not here!” 

Her Royal Highness patted her mother’s 
fat hand. She could guess all the harrying 
and nagging covered by the phrase “‘ Your 
father is so angry,” and she couldn’t help re- 
joicing at her own independence. She was 
prompt to console. 

“‘Dearest mamma,” she cooed, “‘don’t give 
yourself a moment’s anxiety. Max is a 
soldier, a man of disciplined punctuality—I 
promise you he will arrive exactly on time.” 

‘But it is time now,” burst from the royal 
lady. ‘The bride is at Loden.” 

“T entirely agree with you,” said her Royal 
Highness, ‘‘but I really think he will appear 
to-day. To tell you the truth, a friend of his 
—and mine—is in trouble and I have been 
telegraphing all over the country to find him 
myself.” 

“Indeed!” said the Queen indifferently. 
“T should think we had trouble enough of our 
own without fretting over other people’s. 
What is particularly distressing me is our 
treatment of Héléne. She must feel so 
neglected—but what can I do? I begged 
your father to let me drive to Loden this 
afternoon to meet her and explain matters, 
and he won’t. He wants me at home to 
welcome the Shah of Persia, and I don’t care 
a button about the Shah. He is not at all a 
person I could fancy. You may remember, 
dear, how he treated your Aunt Emilie the 
last time he was in Europe and stayed with 
them at Potlin—he took a choice morsel off 
his own plate at dinner and laid it on hers and 
she had to eat it—and then in England they 
had to dye the tail of one of the Queen’s 
sorrel horses pink, to please him, and tie it 
with gold lace! Suppose he took a fancy ——” 

But here her Majesty was interrupted by 
the abrupt exit of the Grand Duke, who was 
seldom able to follow her rambling sentences 
without an explosion of laughter. 
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“Put a fence round your plate at dinner 
and wear your court train of pink brocade, 
and perhaps he’ll let your horses alone,” said 
Augusta flippantly; but seeing genuine distress 
in her mother’s eyes she added kindly: 
“Peter and I will drive out to Loden to meet 
the Princess this very minute; our runabout 
is waiting, and I will say all the pretty things 
imaginable for Max and you. I only wish I 
could bring her back to spend the night here, 
but the Hofmarshal is so proud at having his 
house made use of that I suppose we had 
better not interfere with the programme.” 

The Queen stood up. 

“Thank you, my dear,” she said fervently. 
“You are a kind daughter, and have com- 
forted me very much. You advise my wear- 
ing pink this afternoon?” This with a 
complacent glance in the mirror beside her. 

“T see you are bent upon the conquest of 
the ‘King of Kings,’” laughed Augusta. “I 
have heard his dusky heart sets to plump 
blondes! But I shall not betray you to papa. 
Coquetry is a crime the all highest could never 
countenance.” 

The Queen was 
daughter’s nonsense. 

“My love,” she said, ‘‘tell Héléne about all 
the presents that have come and how I would 
have given her my best emeralds but the King 
wouldn’t let me—he said the sapphires were 
good enough for a young person to lose—and 
tell her we shall all be here to welcome her 
to-morrow, and to be sure to arrive early, 
before the hour set for her formal entry into 
Keltzen.” 

The Grand Duchess kissed her mother. 

“T will tell her everything. And now I 
must be off if we are to drive to Loden and get 
back in time for your dinner at eight—only 
don’t put me next to the Shah!” 

The Queen drove off, much relieved in 
mind, in spite of the reception and state din- 
ner hanging over her head. She felt sure 
Augusta would make everything right. What 
spirits she had, dear girl, and how she did 
manage always to see the sunny side of life! 

After a short turn in the Park her Majesty 
returned to the White Palace almost con- 
tented with her lot and full of interest in her 
toilet to receive the Shah. 

Very magnificent she looked when she 
came, fresh from the hands of her maids, to 
join the King and, on his arm, to enter the 
great gold salon where his Majesty of Persia 
was to be received. An august couple were 
the King and Queen of Palatina. He wore 


delighted with her 
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his uniform as General and Chief of the Army, 
and on his breast the order of the Lion and 
the Sun, recently conferred upon him by the 
expected guest; while his royal consort wore 
a dress of gold-embroidered lace, and from 
her shoulders a court train of shell pink lined 
with a deeper shade stretched far behind her. 
Her Majesty’s ornaments were rubies, a little 
off color, but they were pretty with her 
toilet, and too much could not be expected 
of them, seeing the King had bought them for 
a song at the sale of the gems of the late Queen 
of Spain. 

“‘Confound Oriental unpunctuality!” ex- 
claimed the King pettishly. ‘‘Why doesn’t 
he come!” 

He glared at the ladies and gentlemen of 
his household assembled in honor of the 
occasion as if they were responsible, but habit 
turned his discontent upon the Queen. 

“And where, pray, are the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Sitz-Baden? Does your 
Majesty happen to know why your daughter 
delights in being late at the very -time when 
courtesy demands that she should be early?” 

*T didn’t know you expected her,”’ said the 
guilty Queen. “I asked her to drive out to 
Loden, instead of me, to meet the Princess 
Héléne, and she and Peter started an hour 
ago.” 

The King’s neck grew scarlet above the 
gold lace of his collar; even his whiskers could 
not hide the mighty effort he was making to 
suppress his anger. He wanted to roar at his 
wife and decency forbade more than a fierce 
hiss in her ear. 

“T’d trust you, Amelia, to hold to your own 
way over my dead body! You were bent on 
getting some one to excuse your son to his 
bride—and now you have accomplished it and 
I hope you are satisfied. It is nothing to you, 
of course, that I had counted upon Peter 
being at the railway station to meet the Shah! 
What need had he to go to Loden—wasn’t 
Augusta enough?” 

“He drove her himself, Leopold, in their 
new American runabout,” said the Queen, 
wiping her eyes. 

“American fool’s cart!” shouted his 
Majesty—anger getting the best of him; but 
just at that moment the gilded doors were 
thrown open and without turning a hair the 
King transformed himself into the loving 
husband. . 

“Here comes the Shah, my dearest,” he 
said, and tripped gayly to her Majesty’s 
right hand. 
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But it did not seem to be that potentate; 
indeed there was such a flutter among the 
officials at the door, such a craning of necks 
toward the stairs, that the King had to sup- 
pose a more important sight than the jeweled 
fez of the Shah was ascending, and in a sec- 
ond—healthy, hearty, sunburnt, the picture 
of everything a father could welcome in a 
son—the Crown Prince came rapidly into the 
room, and hurrying to his parents, kissed 
them affectionately. 

Please remember he was not an English- 
man. Grown-up men kiss each other on the 
Continent. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE persistent attentions of Prince Louis 
to his niece continued with undiminished zest 
during the drive to Loden; he shared her 
britzska, he monopolized any remarks offered 
by Von Steinberg on the way, and he made it 
so apparent that no conversation would be 
allowed with the Princess that the baffled 
young man galloped ahead with the advance 
guard and gave up the game. 

Loden was in gala dress. Flags floated 
everywhere and arches of greenery proclaimed 
the word ‘“‘Welcome.” The Hofmarshal’s 
house at the head of the main street sported 
the colors of Grippenburg and Palatina in 
fantastic draping over the low balcony that 
overhung the entrance, while the window 
boxes repeated the same tints in their flowers. 

The Princess comforted herself with the 
thought that for one moment she should have 
private speech with Count Otto—for one 
blessed instant her hand would rest upon his 
arm, and at least a good-by could be ex- 
changed ‘that should tell its tale of infinite 
regret. She told herself that she must not 
say anything too expressive, but she could 
thank him for his friendship and remind him 
he had promised it forever. 

The carriage passed under the first arch of 
evergreen and the crowd in the streets burst 
into joyous acclamation. 

The voice of Prince Louis, albeit close to 
her ear, seemed to come to her across a chasm 
of unreality. 

“Bow, my dear! Bow first to the right and 
then to the left and smile. These good 


people are thronging the streets to see their 
future Queen and you seem half-asleep.” 

She forced her lips into a smile and bowed 
as he commanded again and again, till she felt 
like a mechanical toy; and all the time her 
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heart was crying, “Surely he will be waiting 
at the door, he would not neglect our last 
chance!”” And when they reached the house 
there stood a figure in Hussar’s uniform—but 
it was not Otto—and beside him a little wisp 
of a gentleman in a frock coat with an order 
on his lapel, whom Prince Louis seemed to 
recognize and poor Héléne hated because he 
was not the man she had hoped for. 

“My dear Count, my dear Von Urban,” 
cried Prince Louis—for they were old ac- 
quaintances—‘“‘ how goes it, my friend, with 
you?” 

The little Hofmarshal scraped and bowed 
and showed his perfect row of teeth and as- 
sisted the Prince to alight, and was presented 
to the Princess. And then, in his turn, he 
presented Lieutenant Kessler, who, he said, 
had taken Count von Steinberg’s place in 
command of the detachment, the latter hav- 
ing been summoned to Keltzen in a mys- 
terious manner just as he was entering the 
town. 

The Hofmarshal had so much to say about 
his house and poor ability to offer hospitality 
—which he affected to think meanly of and 
managed to compliment!—that the silence 
of the Princess passed unnoticed. The Hof- 
marshal was taking in her appearance by 
sharp side glances and making mental notes 
to report to his Majesty before dinner that 
evening, for he had sandwiched in this visit 
to Loden between his duties at the White 
Palace and a general oversight of the ménage 
arranged for the Shah, so that his time in her 
company was necessarily brief. 

While the Princess was examining some 
wonderful chain armor in the entrance hall 
while she awaited the arrival of her aunt, she 
had a word with the young lieutenant. 

“You have taken over Count von Stein- 
berg’s command for the rest of the route, 
Herr Kessler?” she asked with assumed in- 
difference. 

“T am not sure, your Highness,” he an- 
swered with some embarrassment. ‘“‘My or- 
ders were simply to relieve him one mile from 
Loden; beyond that I know nothing.” 

She doubted his statement, she believed he 
knew the Rittmeister was under- arrest, and 
this confirmation of her worst fears clutched 
her heart like a physical pain. It was bad 
enough to admit to herself that she cared for 
Otto in a way her position as fiancée forbade, 
but to have mistaken the character of the 
man she loved was humiliating. An officer 
is not arrested for nothing! But it was a 
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mistake, she would vouch for that with her 
life. 

Mechanically she accepted the Hofmar- 
shal’s escort up the staircase and, entering 
the drawing-room, was listening with half- 
hearted interest to his explanations of the 
festivities planned for the evening by the good 
people of the town—fireworks and a torch- 
light procession which she was to view from 
the low balcony—when the Majordomo en- 
tered hastily and announced to his master 
that the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Sitz-Baden were below. 

The Hofmarshal turned a livelier wax 
color as an indication of gratified vanity; his 
poor house was being honored indeed. Down 
he dashed to welcome these new guests, while 
Héléne felt suddenly faint with fright; her 
fate seemed more immediately upon her with 
the sister of her future husband in the house. 

Her uncle led her to the head of the stairs 
to meet the royal lady who came up chatting 
volubly, dressed in the extreme of fashion 
and perfect from her English round hat to 
her little French boots. , 

“My new sister!” exclaimed the Grand 
Duchess, infolding the Princess in the tight- 
est embrace. ‘A kiss on both cheeks—one 
from the Queen, who could scarcely be re- 
strained from coming to meet you—and from 
me, and on your lips, cherie, from my brother, 
who is, I am certain, hurrying to Keltzen this 
moment.” 

Then he was still absent when the Grand 
Duchess started on her drive! Perhaps he 
would fail to appear—perhaps the bride elect 
would furnish a nine days’ scandal to Europe 
and be returned unmarried to Grippenburg, 
and then—if Otto were worthy—if he cared 
as she did—to the winds with those vapid 
dreams of greatness, which after all had never 
dazzled her! She would have her freedom 
once more and the right to share it with whom 
she pleased. 

She returned Augusta’s kisses with a dis- 
couraging coldness, which, however, her Roy- 
al Highness failed to observe, for she was 
busy making her pretty manners to Prince 
Louis and his wife, and was even cordial in a 
condescending way to the buxom Baroness. 
Before they were seated in the salon the 
Grand Duke appeared, fresh from giving 
minute directions as to the care of his‘famous 
trotter, and the Hofmarshal, who affected 
what was English, rang for tea, and everyone 
was sociable and merry. Even Héléne man- 
aged to smile under the genial kindness of 
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Peter’s presence, but in a moment she once 
more relapsed into fright, for the Grand 
Duchess proposed a private interview. 

“Pray, my dear Count,” she said, ad- 
dressing Von Urban, “‘is there not a boudoir 
attached to the Princess’s suite of rooms where 
she and I may have five minutes alone?” and 
before Héléne had ceased to wonder at such 
plain dealing, they were following the Hof- 
marshal along the corridor to a chintz-covered 
room that opened from her sleeping chamber. 

“We should never become friends under 
so many eyes,” said Augusta, drawing from 
her coat pocket a velvet box. “Give me 
your arm, little sister,” and she coiled round 
it a flexible gold snake with jewels sunk along 
his shining length, beginning with a great 
square emerald in his head. 

“This is from me,” she said, “‘ but not from 
Peter; he has something much more mag- 
nificent.” 

After all the Princess was but a child; she 
colored with pleasure at the pretty bauble on 
her arm. 

Augusta pulled off her glove and drawing 
a small diamond hoop from her finger she 
tried to put it on Héléne’s. 

“Max gave me this on my birthday, and I 


give it to you as a sister’s pledge of his truth 


and devotion. Will you accept it, Héléne; 
will you accept my word that Max will be a 
gallant lover and a true one?” 

At last the Princess found words. 

“Oh, take it back!” she cried. ‘‘No 
assurance can avail now. He has shown his 
indifference so plainly that all the world must 
know my humiliation. Forget that you are 
his sister—put yourself in my place—wouldn’t 
your mortification be so acute that you would 
almost prefer death to such a marriage?” 

Her pathetic eyes sought Augusta’s face. 

‘“Woman to woman, I answer you,” said 
the Grand Duchess. ‘“‘ My brother is so true 
a man—so admirable a gentleman—that he 
cannot fail to win your respect and love, no 
matter how much appearances are against 
him, unless” —here she fixed her bright 
brown eyes on Héléne’s face—‘‘unless you 
are already in love with some one else.” 

A fiery blush was answer enough. The 
simple heart of the Princess was turned inside 
out by the nimble wits of this woman of the 
world. 

The Grand Duchess nodded her head with 
tolerant acquiescence. 

“It oftens happens to us, little Héléne, 
especially in our abnormal setting; and yet we 
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can live it down, we can learn to love the 
husband we did not choose. Has nobody 
tried to say a good word to you for my 
brother?” 

“Oh, yes!” Héléne said eagerly. ‘Count 
Otto was loyalty itself. He tried to open my 
eyes to much that was fine in the character of 
the Crown Prince.” 

Augusta laughed sarcastically. 

“That was magnanimous,” she declared, 
“particularly as he has just been getting into 
trouble and will need my brother’s help if he 
is to come out of it without being cashiered.”’ 

“What has he done?” asked Héléne, pale 
to the lips. 

“He was seen in Keltzen the night before 
last when his duty should have kept him with 
his escort of troops at St. Julian’s. A very 
gay person is Count Otto, and I have always 
had a tendresse for him myself, but all the 
same, when he was honored by such a com- 
mand as to bring his future Queen to Keltzen, 
he might have stuck to duty for five days, 
without seeking amusement in the Capital.” 

Héléne rose to her feet with the force of her 
excitement. 

“He never left his command—I know he 
never did! I saw him after nine o’clock the 
evening you speak of. I met him by chance 
in the woods” (she blushed once more a 
lovely pink as she made the admission). ‘‘It 
would have been simply impossible for him 
to ride to Keltzen and back before our early 
breakfast, where he appeared as usual— 
Uncle Louis will tell you so! Cannot I testify 
in his favor? Would not the Crown Prince 
listen to me?” 

Augusta’s expression went through a rapid 
series of changes. Astonishment and anger 
suddenly gave place to a look of puzzled 
amusement. 

“Perhaps he might,” she said, shielding her 
lips with her handkerchief. ‘‘ Maximilian 
might make the Rittmeister’s reinstatement a 
wedding present to his bride. It is a delicious 
complication. But you will have to ask very 
prettily, or he might suspect you of too strong 
an interest in the culprit, and then—ou/! how 
his anger would burn—poor Otto would find 
no grace!” 

She made round eyes of horror at poor 
Héléne—a trick she must have caught from 
her royal papa—and seemed to enjoy the 
misery of the poor child, who clasped her 
trembling hands and gasped: 

“But surely it is no favor to ask for plain 
justice.” 
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Here the Grand Duchess was overcome 
with merriment, which the Princess was at a 
loss to understand; but she controlled it and 
answered: 

“Then we must give you an opportunity 
to see Maximilian alone. Let me see! You 
will start after breakfast to-morrow to drive 
to Keltzen, where I am to entertain you, as 
perhaps you know, and after that nearly every 
minute is filled up with some function until 
your marriage the next day. Suppose my 
brother should come early—at sunrise per- 
haps—and wait for you in the great salon, 
would you go to him by yourself and plead 
poor Otto’s cause?” 

The Princess nodded her assent; her lips 
found it hard to speak. 

“Make yourself very charming, Héléne. 
Nature has done her part—you are a pretty 
child—but art has its advantages. Men yield 
when beauty pleads.” 

Again the Princess nodded. 

“And be bold,” said the laughing lady. 
“Let him see you expect concessions.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the anxious Princess. 
“Tl do my best; but I am so gauche, 1 am 
afraid of the sound of my own voice. I don’t 
know what I shall say to him first.” 

“Say ‘Good morning, Max,’ and if the 
same lovely color comes into your cheeks 
that is creeping in now he will take you in 
his arms and kiss you, and Von Steinberg’s 
case will be won.” 

She got up and opened the door, and fol- 
lowed by the Princess returned to her impa- 
tient husband in the salon. 

Long afterwards, when the Princess tried 
to recall the incidents of that day, she found 
very little had impressed itself on her memory 
after the departure of the Grand Duchess. 
It all seemed to resolve ‘itself into a nervous 
waiting for the morning, crossed by the fear 
that the Crown Prince would not come. Now 
that Otto’s reputation required vindication, 
she passionately desired the return of her 
fiancé. 

Her maid was in the habit of laying out 
her toilet for the morning before she left 
her at night, and on this occasion she found 
her lady most difficult as to choice. One 
costume after another was rejected—pink 
was too commonplace; green was unbecom- 
ing; white?—ah, yes! that would do. White 
with pale blue ribbons (the Grippenburg 
colors were white and blue)—that was the 
dress for her to wear when she entered Kelt- 
zen. ° Little did she care in reality how she 
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looked in the eyes of her future subjects—it 
was only how she looked in the eyes of the 
Crown Prince. She was like an Esther or a 
Judith using her beauty as the means to an 
end. How she blessed the days of her pov- 
erty that had forced her to wait upon herself 
—to braid her own hair and settle her frocks 
with precision. She was rapidly acquiring 
the habits of the luxurious, but as yet her 
independence survived. 

At the first golden sunbeam she sprang 
from her bed to her bath, and at the end of 
half an hour stood fresh as a rose, ready for 
the ordeal. 

Softly she unlatched her door, noiselessly 
her feet crept along the corridor, and, with a 
heart ever quickening its beats, she reached 
the great salon. 

The house was perfectly still; no servant 
was awake to spoil the profound peace with 
industrious broom. Outside the birds were 
twittering and scolding at their lazier breth- 
ren, but within it might have been the abode 
of the seven sleepers of Ephesus. 

Héléne put her hand on the door knob and 
tried to turn it in a futile, childish way, and 
then waited for a minute to calm herself—it 
was ridiculous to be so agitated. With su- 
preme determination she at last precipitated 
herself into the room and found—no one! 
The thick wooden shutters that guarded the 
windows on the inside were shut; a kind of 


* twilight barely revealed the disorder of the 


night before, and a heavy atmosphere of 
overfragrance came from the vases of cut 
flowers on tables and mantelpiece. 

“T might have known!” exclaimed the 
Princess in the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Fool, fool that I was to believe 
Augusta!” 

In her excitement she actually gasped for 
breath, and running to a window she unbarred 
the heavy shutters and threw open the sash. 
It opened on a balcony which overhung the 
front door and was supported by slender 
pillars carved in garlands of flowers from 
base to capital. The flood of morning light, 
after the obscurity of the room, made her 
shut her eyes, and when she opened them Otto 
von Steinberg stood before her, and oh! 
shame, shame!—before all those waking birds 
he took her in his arms and kissed her! 

““How could you!” she cried, her cheeks 
on fire with love and outraged pride. “I 
came to plead your cause with the Crown 
Prince and you have made me unworthy to 
look him in the face.” 
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““And yet you love me—surely you love 
me,” implored the voice beside her, as she 
shrank back into the room. 

Truth was her only refuge. 

““Ves,” she said, “I love you—and what 
then? I must tell all—all to the Crown 
Prince, and he must judge me.” 

For answer his arms went once more round 
her, and his kisses rained on brow and hair. 

““My sweetheart, my little Héléne; can’t 
you guess? Don’t you see that it has been 
Maximilian all the time? That Von Stein- 
berg yielded his command to his superior 
officer secretly so that I might try to win my 
wife before I married her? And I have won 
her! Say it again, my darling. Say you 
have learned to love the man who was so re- 
miss, the husband who was content to ignore 
your existence.” 

“Tl say it a thousand times,” murmured 
the happy Princess. 

““You are not hospitable,” said her lover 
gayly; “‘you bar your doors and lock your 
windows, and I have waited on your balcony, 
hoping against hope, till I almost thought 
Augusta had been fibbing.” 

When half an hour later she stood on the 
balcony to watch her lover descend as he had 
come, by railing and pillar, like a thief, she 
suddenly remembered the dilemma of poor 
Von Steinberg. 

“‘T forgot to ask about the arrest of your 
friend,” she said indifferently. ‘Did he 
really get into trouble with the War Office on 
your account?” 

‘He did indeed,” Max answered with re- 
gret, “‘but it was through his own careless- 
ness. I arranged that he should go fishing in 
my place, and I stuffed his pockets with ready 
written letters to my family to be dispatched 
from time to time; and—pleasure-loving devil 
that he is!—he chose to come back to Keltzen 
and was seen and reported as absent from 
duty without leave. He is an old flame of 
Augusta’s, and she heard of it and managed 
to warn him, so that he came to me at Blue 
Lake to get me to interfere in his behalf, and 
by making a clean breast of the whole thing 
yesterday I succeeded.” 

“Then you were not arrested in his place, 
a mile from Loden?” asked the puzzled 
Princess, trying to understand the complica- 
tions of the plan. 

“T was relieved by my own request,” he 
answered. ‘‘Loden is too near home for 
masquerading, and already too many people 
knew—the whole escort was in the secret.” 
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“Did Augusta guess?” she asked. 

The Prince laughed. 

“ Oddly enough Augusta never guessed un- 
til your blushes gave her an inkling. Otto and 
I thought she knew when she warned him, but 
she was quite in the dark till you showed some 
interest in his arrest and declared you could 
prove an alibi.” 

The Princess laid her hand on his arm. 

“‘T never want to see Count von Steinberg. 
I am jealous that he bears the name you have 
taught me to love,” she said. 

“The name!” he laughed. ‘‘ He is welcome 
to his name as long as it is the right man who 
owns your heart. Au revoir, my little girl. 
When we meet at Beaulieu it will be with all 
the world looking on. They will hardly 
guess that the sun and the birds*have seen our 
betrothal at the fringe of the day.” 


CHAPTER X 


Ou, but there were doings at Keltzen for 
the next two days! Doings that furnished 
the newspapers with headlines an inch tall 
and kept the reporters and correspondents 


so intrusively active that nothing could be 
held private from their exploiting pens. 
The King was so enchanted to get the 
Crown Prince back safe and sound and— 
what was even more gratifying—impatient 
to be married, that his good humor knew no 


bounds. He settled an extra yearly allow- 
ance of ten thousand marks, out of his privy 
purse, on the young couple; he called the 
Queen ‘‘my dear” for twenty-four hours on 
end without once lapsing into formality; and 
he brushed his whiskers so hard to a tune of 
his own whistling that they stood out six 
inches on each side of his face, making him 
quite the most imposing royalty in Europe. 

When the morning dawned that was to 
welcome Héléne to Keltzen, he was up with 
the larks, transacting business and dictating 
letters, so that by breakfast time he longed 
for a little relaxation and sent for the Hof- 
marshal to look on while he ate. Usually he 
made it a solitary meal to avoid the Queen’s 
company; he disliked the chatter of women on 
an empty stomach. 

“Good morning, Von Urban,” he began, 
beaming on his friend with kingly sunshine. 
“T haven’t had a moment alone with you 
since you saw the Princess yesterday. What 
were your impressions, my dear fellow—does 
she fulfill my expectations? I meant to ask 
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you last evening, but what with the dinner 
for the Shah, and the gala performance at the 
opera, I had to let my private affairs wait. 
This effort to see that everything (and every- 
body) puts the best foot forward is anxious 
work; it makes family interest subservient 
to public good.” 

Von Urban’s lips were parted to testify to 
the charms of Héléne before the King had 
finished his sentence. 

“Her Highness is the handsomest princess 
in the world—bar none,” he declared stoutly, 
and then added rather lamely, “‘unless it be 
the Grand Duchess.” 

“Very pleasant information,” observed his 
Majesty, buttering a bit of roll. ‘‘ Does she 
seem pretty well equipped in the matter of 
dress? I have spent a liberal sum on her 
trousseau, but it passed through slippery 
fingers, Hofmarshal, and it wouldn’t surprise 
me if I had the thing to do all over again.” 

The Hofmarshal assured his Majesty that 
the bride elect was not only tastefully but 
most fashionably dressed, that she had the air 
of distinction difficult to put into language, 
and that to an English simplicity of manner 
she added a sprightliness almost Parisian. 
In regard to the trousseau he had reason to 
believe the money well spent, for the lady in 
waiting, Baroness Grinte, had confided to 
him that she had made the purchases herself 
at the request of Prince Ferdinand. 

“‘Grinte,” repeated the King, tapping his 
forehead. ‘Why, that is the person Grip- 
penburg was so keen about in Nice last winter. 
I heard she was uncommonly good-looking— 
What do you think ?—fine figure of a woman, 
hey? I hate ’em scrawny.” 

“Dashing, your Majesty, dashing!” ex- 
claimed Von Urban, looking quite the beau in 
the flush of recollection. 

The King looked roguishly at his friend 
over the top of his coffee cup, and then, as he 
set it down, wiped his lips so as to give his 
mustache a captivating set. 

“T shall wear my uniform as General in 
Chief of the Army both to-day and to-mor- 
row,” he said, slightly inflating his chest. ‘It 
is one of the most magnificent combinations 
of richness and color that I know, and 
deuced becoming to a man of my size. What 
do you mean to wear, Hofmarshal?” 

“T shall honor the occasion to the best 
of my poor ability, Sir,” said the old gentle- 
man, “but I fancy few eyes will rest upon 
me when your Majesty and so many distin- 
guished visitors are present.” 
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“You are a sensible man, Von Urban,” the 
King acquiesced, ‘‘and you have been my 
right hand in this whole matter. You won’t 
find that my appreciation stops at mere 
words either—you shall have substantial 
proof of my gratitude. From to-day I in- 
crease your salary by a thousand marks. A 
thousand!” he reiterated firmly, yet regret- 
fully. 

The Hofmarshal, who had feathered his 
nest handsomely, would have been more 
grateful at the moment for a cup of the royal 
coffee, but Leopold was not one to coddle 
dependents; if Von Urban hadn’t learned to 
look after his own comfort at the end of sev- 
enty years of living, it was useless for his 
sovereign to come to his assistance at this 
late date. So the Hofmarshal remained 
hungry while the King turned his attention 
to completing certain arrangements for the 
entertainment of his numerous guests, and 
even condescended to express an interest in 
the good cheer to be provided for their re- 
freshment. 

““Gad!” he exclaimed, “‘ but we are keeping 
that cook of ours busy.” 

The Hofmarshal saw trouble ahead which 
might better be faced at once. 

“Your Majesty of course understands 
that the palace chef is quite unequal to such 
a demand as the present. Why, Sir, every 
room in this palace is occupied, even to the 
closets, by guests and their servants, and we 
are feeding all these as well as entertaining at 
lunch and dinner the visitors lodging else- 
where. So far the cooking has been done 
in our own kitchens, but for the ball this 
evening and the wedding breakfast to- 
morrow I have had to engage the aid of 
caterers.” 

The King showed his first sign of irrita- 
bility—an irritability touched with regret. 

“Von Urban,” he said, “’tain’t decent; 
upon my word ’tain’t decent for a King to be 
served by a caterer.” He looked proud but 
sorrowful, as if his old friend had been a lit- 
tle oblivious of his dignity. 

The Hofmarshal hastened to put the best 
face upon the unavoidable. 

“T think your Majesty will be satisfied 
with the menus the fellow has furnished—I 
should like to show them to you. Ah! here 
they are—ten marks per capita for the supper 
at the ball this evening, and twelve for the 
wedding breakfast to-morrow—this without 
champagne, naturally—that we furnish from 
our own cellar.” 
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‘Without champagne!” roared the King. 
“Ten marks a head without champagne! 
Von Urban, the man is a swindler; I won’t 
employ him. There is yet time—cut him 
down in his prices, lop off some of his kick- 
shaws. I’ll be sworn they have got black 
grouse on the bill of fare.” 

The Hofmarshal admitted to black grouse. 

“T knew it,” said the King triumphantly, 
“and I won’t have ’em! Who will have time 
to pick birds’ bones the day my son is being 
married? I'll pay eight and ten marks for 
those two occasions and no more, and the 
sooner you put things on that basis, the bet- 
ter. I will not detain you now, Hofmarshal; 
you will need all your time, if we are to be at 
Beaulieu at noon. Be off with you now!” he 
added playfully, and .then experienced an 
afterthought. 

“Von Urban!” he called after the retreat- 
ing figure. ‘‘Von—Ur-ban! Just find out 
whether there isn’t some sparkling Moselle in 
the cellar that would do just as well as cham- 
pagne. It’s a very fruity wine; in fact, I 
like it better than the dry stuff that is creeping 
into fashion, and it costs a third less. I 
fancy you bought fifty cases for me when our 
former wine merchant failed; old What’s-his- 
name, who used to keep in the Miltenburger 
Strasse.” 

Poor Von Urban could not command his 
voice to speak, but bowed mutely and has- 
tened off to devise some means by which his 
master could be saved from the ignominy of 
starving his guests and turning his trades- 
people into enemies. 

While these domestic details were occupy- 
ing the King and his familiar, the bride ar- 
rived at Beaulieu, rather earlier than she was 
expected, and was warmly welcomed by the 
Sitz-Badens. 

Peter precipitated himself down the front 
steps (Peters are so apt to be untrammeled! 
It goes with the name) through a lane of serv- 
ants, and conducted his sister-in-law into the 
house, and Augusta met her at the head of 
the stairs and took her to her own boudoir, 
where many wedding presents were waiting, 
and there they were joined by Prince and 
Princess Louis and the Baroness with Toto in 
her arms and Rosie bringing up the end of 
the party. 

Everyone was so busy admiring Héléne’s 
beautiful gifts that no one noticed Rosie 
engaged in destroying a priceless white fox 
skin on the floor till in her excitement she 
betrayed herself by growls. 
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‘Dear little dog,” said her mistress, ‘‘she 
thinks the creature is alive—see, Louis, she 
is tearing at its ear to rouse it!” 

The Grand Duchess cast a glance of cha- 
grin at her inlaid floor strewed with pieces of 
white fur and remarked viciously: 

“Those skins are preserved with arsenic.” 

Nor did she soften the cruel announcement 
when she saw Princess Louis drag Rosie from 
her prey and then collapse almost fainting in 
an armchair. 

“What is the antidote?” asked the fond 
lady tearfully. 

“Strychnine,” 
mendacious zest. 

Peter was ashamed of his wife, and assured 
Rosie’s mistress that there was really no 
danger, though upon general principles it 
might be safer to relegate the dogs to a nurs- 
ery he could put at their disposal in the east 
wing of the house; and when Princess Louis 
expressed a wish to inspect the quarters be- 
fore allowing her darlings to be shut up, he 
courteously conducted her there himself, 
carrying Toto, and displaying such interest in 
the little beast’s mishap that the Princess 
adored him from that moment. 

If Héléne was disposed to criticise Au- 
gusta’s lack of kindness to her aunt, she had 
to acknowledge the provocation had been 
severe, for the old Princess, like most dog 
lovers, was willing to turn the world into a 
kennel to pleasure her pets. At all events, 
Augusta was genuinely anxious to show her 
good will to Héléne, and in a moment was 
able to prove it by such a happy insight into 
the hearts of lovers that the girl felt as grateful 
to her as Aunt Sophie did to Peter. She 
contrived to let the fiancés have ten minutes 
alone, which, considering the plethora of en- 
gagements for the day, was no small achieve- 
ment. 

Maximilian arrived as the dog party left 
the room, eager to kiss his bride’s hand and 
anxious to renew his friendship under his 
proper name with her guardians, but cha- 
grined that she should have reached Beau- 
lieu before him. Not that he was to blame 
for the delay; in the first place Héléne was 
ahead of time, and in the second his Royal 
Highness had been obliged to stop to wel- 
come his one guest, the Prince of Wales, 
whose train was two hours late, and who, 
appreciating that many carefully dovetailed 
engagements must have been thrown out by 
such a detention, had insisted upon accom- 
panying his friend Max at once to Beaulieu; 


answered Augusta with 
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in fact he was at that moment in the drawing- 
room, where he had entreated the Crown 
Prince to leave him unannounced until all 
proper excuses had been offered to the Prin- 
cess Héléne. 

The Grand Duchess noted the interchange 
of glances between the betrothed as her 
brother entered the boudoir, and guessed 
that her stratagem of sending him to scale 
his lady’s balcony at break of day had been 
a romantic success; so making a virtue of 
necessity, she hurried off to receive the 
Prince of Wales, carrying Prince Louis along 
to the great contentment of the Crown 
Prince. 

Maximilian, not being in uniform, had 
stuffed his pockets with various beautiful 
presents for his bride, which he tried on her 
throat and wrists and fingers under the plea 
of seeing how they became her; but then there 
must have been some of his royal papa’s 
commercialism in his disposition, for he 
exacted payment for every one—not in the 
coin of the land, but in the golden currency, 
stamped with the image and superscription of 
Love, that has been Cupid’s exchange from 
time immemorial. 

She sat beside him on Augusta’s wonderful 
Louis XV sofa, and thought how much had 
happened in the four days since they had 
first sat side by side on the terrace at Cragfels 
and he had promised her his friendship till 
death and beyond, and then she glanced up 
at his adored face bending over her, and won- 
dered how she could have thought him a Von 
Steinberg—or anyone except his own self, the 
scion of a race of kings, the first gentleman 
and soldier in the land. And then came the 
remembrance that his profession had been so 
all-absorbing hitherto that the choosing of a 
wife had found no place in his schemes, and 
she wondered whether he would ever feel she 
hampered his career as a soldier, till the 
thought forced expression in words; she 
longed to be reassured. 

“‘Dear Max,” she said, “‘ you couldn’t have 
hated the idea of being married so very much 
when, without having seen me, you made your 
plans to win my love by stealth—if you had 
disliked having a wife you couldn’t have 
taken so much trouble about me.” 

He opened the table drawer from which a 
fortnight before Augusta had taken the 
photograph of Héléne, and, finding it, he laid 
it before her, whispering: 

“There is my excuse for renouncing celi- 
bacy! - Did you ever see a face more likely to 
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turn a man’s head? I fell in love with you 
over there—in that window—the morning I 
heard of my engagement, when Augusta first 
showed this to me, and I almost hated Von 
Steinberg because he was to see you first. It 
was pure jealousy that made me insist upon 
taking over his command, but it has turned 
out the happiest inspiration that ever came 
into my brain. I can assure you of one 
thing—that if all royal marriages were like 
mine, people might well envy the lot of 
kings.” 

She raised her eyes, sparkling with pride 
and happiness. 

“You are not afraid,’’ she demanded, “‘to 
trust your honor to a woman of such undis- 
ciplined affections that she could lose her 
heart to a simple gentleman when she was on 
her way to marry a king’s son?” 

*“You chose the better lover, sweetheart,” 
he answered. ‘‘God made man before he 
made kings, and it is the man in me that loves 
you.” 

“And yet,” she said teasingly, “‘now that I 
see how well his rank becomes the man, I be- 
lieve I love the Prince.” 

“You did very well without him on our 
journey from Grippenburg,” he reminded 
her tenderly. 

“Oh! but he was always in the back of my 
mind,” she declared, ‘‘influencing all I said 
and did. Iam not sure but that I loved him 
even then in you; that you deceived my in- 
telligence but not my heart, and with that I 
recognized your double personality.” 

“ Don’t say it!” he protested, “‘or you will 
make me jealous of myself. Stay—we will 
compromise; you shall marry the Crown 
Prince to-morrow with his trappings and 
orders, and when the ceremony is over we will 
leave him in solitary state in his Little Palace 
and you-will go away with the man into the 
Sitz-Baden woods, where Peter has a Her- 
mitage he has put at our disposal, and there 
we'll spend our honeymoon.” 

“And we’ll have some trout fishing without 
the Baroness,” she laughed, ‘“‘and watch the 
moon rise without Uncle Louis dogging 
our——” 

And just here the handle of the door turned 
with a cautious rattle, and the Grand Duchess 
thrust in her blond head and said: 

“Bring Héléne quickly, Max, for the all 
highest and mamma are just arriving, and it 
would be.a terrible offense if she were not 
waiting to receive him.” 

It was rather vulgar in Augusta to rattle 
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the door—just as if she were surprising the 
kind of sweethearts you read of in books— 
and most unnecessary, apparently, for Héléne 
was seated on the sofa and Max was ten feet 
away in an armchair, but there was no time 
to think about such things when their Maj- 
esties were already in the house, and the 
three young people ran like a party of guilty 
school children late for a lesson, and got 
to the head of the grand staircase just as 
their royal parents had reached the lowest 
step. 

Héléne had forgotten to take off the jewels 
her lover had clasped on her neck and arms, 
and—if the truth must be told—her cheeks 
were still glowing with the excitement of their 
talk, and her curly locks more than usually 
rumpled with—perhaps, the haste of her 
flight—and she stood in her white muslin 
dress and fluttering blue ribbons a frightened, 
smiling child, before the august pair ascend- 
ing the stairs. 

Though it was only twelve o’clock the 
Queen was already dressed in the court train 
and jewels she deemed the proper costume in 
which to drive in a gilded state carriage be- 
side her future daughter-in-law on the oc- 
casion of her formal entrance into Keltzen. 
It was uncomfortable to wear low neck and a 
tiara in broad daylight, but her Majesty had 
decided upon that costume, and as she meant 
to lunch at Beaulieu and not return to the 
White Palace till after she had borne her part 
in the pageant, she had to appear in this 
unwonted splendor. 

The King, on the contrary, had not yet 
donned the uniform that was to make the 
heart of the Baroness Grinte tremble, but he 
was in the tightest fitting frock coat that ever 
emphasized the muscles of a royal figure, and 
he wore in his .buttonhole a gardenia that 
added a bridal touch to his appearance. 

The poor Queen toiled heavily up, stum- 
bling over her petticoats and clinging to the 
silk rope that served as a hand rail, while his 
Majesty, impatient at any delay, began a 
muttered comparison between the hobbling 
of donkeys and the absurd restriction of 
female skirts as he propelled her vigorously 
by one arm, till Maximilian, hating to see his 
mother bullied, hurried to her assistance and 
so freed the King, who sprang nimbly up to 
welcome his new daughter. 

Héléne made a very pretty courtesy with a 
poise and finish that did credit to her training, 
but bless you! the King didn’t want that kind 
of greeting; he fairly whisked her off her feet 
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with a mighty hug and said the land that 
grew such handsome girls must be worth all 
it had cost him; and she, with a smile that 
was lost in a sigh, replied that she was proud 
to meet with his Majesty’s approbation, and 
still more proud to be considered a good 
representative of her dear country. 

The King didn’t exactly like the speech, 
which savored too much of an independent 
patriotism, so he mumbled something about 
a union of hearts and hands and lands being 
the happiest thing for everybody, and then 
went on to the drawing-room, where the as- 
sembled company were waiting to be sum- 
moned to their late breakfast or early lunch, 
as you may choose to call it. 

By this time the Queen had reached the 
top of the stairs on her son’s arm, and stood 
for a brief moment to recover her breath be- 
fore addressing Héléne. 

“So you are here at last,” she said, kissing 
her, “‘and just as tidy and free from dust as if 
you had come all the way in a bandbox, ex- 
cept that his Majesty gave you such a hug 
that I declare he has rumpled your hair.” 

Augusta smiled broadly. 

“I’m afraid it runs in the family,” she said, 
glancing wickedly at her brother. 

‘“What?” demanded the Queen. 

“Disregard for front hair,” her daughter 
answered, which left the Queen completely 
puzzled. 

“T suppose you are making some silly joke 
about your father’s baldness, Augusta, and it 
is disrespectful of you, especially before 
Héléne, when you know I want her to love 
him very much. If he hasn’t much hair on 
the top of his head, it grows so liberally on his 
face that he really has more than most people, 
only a little differently disposed.” 

She turned from Augusta with some dis- 
pleasure, and laying her hand on Héléne’s 
arm, she set sail for the drawing-room, con- 
versing as she went. 

‘““My dear,” she said, frequently stopping 
to emphasize a word, “‘I wish Max were not 
going to carry you off to Sitz~-Baden the mo- 
ment the ceremony is over to-morrow, for I 
want to see more of you, and besides you will 
miss half the gayety here; there will be endless 
balls and dinners for our guests. I never did 
hold with honeymoons; young people see so 
much of each other that they are tired of their 
own company before they are well started in 
life. I cried for three days on my wedding 
journey—the King took me to Italy—and 1 
remember he thought it odd, but I was home- 
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sick for my mother, and it rained, and I had 
forgotten to take any fancy work with me, so 
that time hung heavily on my hands. My 
dame de compagnie taught me to knit stock- 
ings, and after that I got on better—I’ll teach 
you if you wish, for Max likes that coarse 
Scotch kind to wear with his knickerbockers, 
and by the bye, I hope you will keep your eye 
on his new ones, because if once a stitch 
breaks it ladders right up his leg and you 
never know where it will stop.” 

This intimate caution brought them to the 
door of the drawing-room, where, for the 
second time in her life, Héléne was to ex- 
perience the exhilaration of personal success. 
Everybody flocked about her, everybody 
made her feel that she was preéminently the 
attraction of the day, and such murmurs 
about her beauty and charm went round the 
assembled circle that she couldn’t help know- 
ing she was making a pleasant impression. 
The Prince of Wales said such delightful 
things of Max that she adored him forever 
after, and a certain royal personage from the 
far north, who was staying at Beaulieu, had 
known and admired her mother and was 
so friendly and gracious that she felt at once 
at her ease. Then Max and Prince Louis 
were always close at hand to make sure she 
was happy, and Peter came quietly and gave 
her a realistic account of how they had es- 
tablished the dogs in the east wing, though he 
was rather afraid Princess Louis didn’t quite 
like it—and then came breakfast and an 
adjournment to the great dining room. 

And so, after a hasty déjefiner, and a 
toilet more fit for a ballroom than a carriage, 
the bride, in jewels galore, and with another 
grander dress of pale blue and lace (to do honor 
for the last time to Grippenburg), entered the 
gold coach in which the Queen was already 
seated, and with the Baroness opposite began 
her stately drive. | 

As the cortége wound round the turn of the 
Park from Beaulieu to the great Miltenburger 
Strasse, its magnificence excited the wonder 
of the Princess, but no longer her fears. It 
seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that Keltzen should honor Maximilian’s 
marriage, and that happiness such as hers 
should be shared by all the world. Soldiers, 
trumpeters, deputations from different guilds, 
all streamed ahead, and then came carriages 
containing gentlemen of her future household 
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and the Queen’s, and then the detachment of 
Hussars who had brought her all the way from 
Grippenburg, while by her carriage doors 
rode Count Otto von Steinberg and the 
Mayor of Keltzen. 

From time to time she stole a glance at the 
man whose name but yesterday had repre- 
sented all romance, and she thanked her stars 
that Maximilian was her lord and master and 
not this merry, self-indulgent-looking person 
who, though like him, was so infinitely his 
inferior. 

And then the carriage halted—somebody 
was making an address—and then, after a 
slow progress marked by shouting on the part 
of the populace, and endless bowing on hers, 
it stopped again, and a flock of white-robed 
girls presented her with flowers. 

At last the Princess reached the White 
Palace and passed through glittering files of 
soldiers and officials from the outer gate to the 
main entrance, and there stood the King, and 
beside him Maximilian, wearing the uniform 
of a colonel in the Grippenburg horse guards, 
and behind them were her Uncle Louis and 
that amiable creature Peter of Sitz-Baden, 
and then the foreign visitors and ambassadors, 


a motley mass of brilliant coloring. 

When all the company was assembled in the 
state apartment, she and Maximilian signed 
the marriage contract and she felt as if there 
had been enough pomp and ceremony to tie 


the nuptial knot—but bless you, no! It took 
another day. Between the signing and the 
quiet moment when she and Max got into 
their train and started for their honey- 
moon at Peter’s Hermitage in Sitz-Baden, 
there was a dinner and a ball, and, in the 
morning, the grand wedding in the palace 
Chapel, after which came the breakfast (too 
poor for anyone to eat), and then a mad drive 
to the railway station with a pelting of rice 
and satin.slippers—just as if the royal pair 
were you and I! 

They traveled in the very car that had taken 
Max to the review the day he first heard of 
his engagement, but this time he neither drank 
beer nor refreshed himself with pretzels. 
He leaned his arms on the table—just as he 
did then—and looking into the radiant face of 
his wife said: 

‘““My dearest, life is going to be one long 
golden dream, but I confess myself hungry-— 
let us have a sandwich and some champagne.” 


THE END 
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By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


MAO human fellow-creature is 
|] an example to us in all par- 
ticulars, but many fellow- 
creatures are fit examples 
4 to us in some particular. 
/ Russell Sage, who dwelt 


so long among us, and so 
lately departed, was a fit example to us in 
several important particulars; for one, in that 
he always lived within his income. Every- 
body admits that it is important to live within 
one’s income, and there are those who assert 
that Mr. Sage’s example is especially valuable 
just at this present time, because so consid- 
erable a proportion of us seem to be spend- 
ing more than we have got. Offer a resolu- 
tion in any company to the effect that the cost 
of living is too high, and it will be carried in- 
stantly by a unanimous vote; but there is 
nothing like the same unanimity in trying 
to make the cost of living lower. People 
don’t seem to wish to spend less. They 
would rather cure the disparity between in- 
come and outgo by increasing -the income. 
The appetite for self-denial is faint; for when, 
indeed, was self-denial ever appetizing? Our 
people not only want things for themselves, 
but they want all manner of things for their 
children. Mr. Sage’s conspicuous virtue of 
living within his income would doubtless have 
been much less marked if he had had the 
good luck to have children. There is no 
reason to suppose that he would have rigidly 
denied himself the pleasure of indulging his 
children, for he did not deny himself things 
that he wanted, and he was as likely as an- 
other to want his children to have everything 
that was good for them, and more. His pe- 
culiarity was that for himself, though he liked 
money and was very fond indeed of the game 
of gathering it, he cared nothing at all for 
most of the more expensive things that money 
can buy. He never developed any wants ex- 
cept the simplest, Yachts, palaces, pictures, 


and all that order of possessions, were foolish- 
ness to him, and time spent in the enjoyment 
of them was time wasted. Society with the 
big S had no allurements for the childless 
man whose tastes were shaped in a grocery 
store early in life. Why should it have at- 
tractions for him? We have all laughed at 
Mr. Sage these many years, but after all he 
was a man who knew his own mind, and 
lived his life according to his own preferences, 
and in those details of conduct he was really 
exemplary. If we were all as indifferent to 
luxury as he was, and as clear-minded as he 
about what we really liked and what not, we 
should be saved a good deal of worry and 
live more peaceful, and probably better, lives 
than we do. 


EVEN IF WE merely waited until we got our 
money before we spent it, that would be 
something. Of course some of us do wait, 
but the proportion of the community that 
doesn’t is curiously large. The times have 
been good now for seven or eight successive 
years, a vast deal of money has been distrib- 
uted, and a great number of people have 
acquired the habit of spending it more freely 
than they used to. Of this number a con- 
siderable proportion fails to take the prelim- 
inary precaution to provide itself with the 
money it spends. It runs in debt and never 
pays. The July bulletin of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor had some- 
thing to say about people in the city of Boston 
who do not pay their debts. It asked for 
information from dealers in necessaries—in 
groceries, clothing, furniture, and real estate 
—of whom 1,183 responded. They reported 
$1,064,384 of uncollectible debts owed by 
72,540 persons. Of the total amount $704,- 
ooo was due from wage-earners, $276,000 
from traders, $50,000 from professional peo- 
ple, and $34,000 from. people rated as rich. 
The conclusion was that ten per cent of the 
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people of Boston owed uncollectible debts 
for necessaries. How this compares with 
conditions five or ten years ago does not ap- 
pear, but several of the bureau’s agents re- 
ported a tendency, greater now than at any 
time in the past, of working people and 
middle-class people to live far beyond their 
means in order to live as well and make as 
good an appearance, and give their children 
as good opportunities, as people who are in 
far better circumstances. As a consequence 
of these aspirations, the houses that sell va- 
rious luxuries on the installment plan get the 
money that ought to go to the grocers for the 
necessaries of life. It is hard on the grocers, 
but bad debts are no new thing in the gro- 
cery business. The special point about pres- 
ent conditions is that because there is a 
great deal of money to spend the habit of 
spending it has become epidemic and has 
overtaken a great many people who cannot 
afford the disease. But after all the real 
marvel of this day is not that so many peo- 
ple spend money that they have not got, but 
that such an extraordinary number of people 
in the United States have got money to Spend. 
An impressive expression of astonishment at 
that fact, which lately appeared in print, 
came from a visitor to that widely advertised 
seat of poverty, the East Side of New York. 
He observed that folks there, too, had money 
to spend, and were spending it to an extent 
that astonished him. 


Tue New York Evening Post, in an edi- 
torial homily on rich men’s sons, lately quoted 
“the average young graduate” as saying that 
“the grading of the college world runs at 
present about as follows: (1) wealth; (2) 
athletics; (3) scholarship.” The Post ought 
to know the colleges as well as anyone, and 
to be as good a judge as another of what any 
given statement of “‘the average young grad- 
uate” is worth, but this one about the 
“grading of the college world” seems rather 
mischievously misleading. It may well be 
doubted if there ever was a college in which, 
to quote the Post, “every student, rich or 
poor, had to stand on his own merits.” 
Some things go by favor in colleges, and 
have always gone so, just as they do in the 
bigger world. But I do believe that stu- 
dents come as near standing on their own 
merits in our colleges to-day as they ever 
did, and that in our colleges to-day (to quote 
again) “‘the millionaire’s son is just as cer- 
tain to get the nonsense knocked out of him 
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as the boy from the farm.” As a matter of 
fact neither the millionaire’s son nor the 
farmer’s boy is, or ever was, certain to have 
the nonsense knocked out of him in college, 
but one is as likely to be benefited as the 
other. When the Post talks about “the vir- 
tue of $15,000 a year to keep off the cutting 
blasts of criticism or ridicule” from the mil- 
lionaire’s boy in college, it speaks strange 
words. Fifteen thousand a year is vastly 
more likely to bring criticism and ridicule 
upon an undergraduate than to keep them 
off. A moderate allowance is socially useful 
to an undergraduate because it makes possi- 
ble for him some associations that would not 
be convenient without it. Whether they are 
useful associations and worth the time they 
take, whether social preferment itself is an 
advantage or a detriment in college, are mat- 
ters open to dispute. But social preferment, 
such as it is, is no more readily attainable in 
any college that I hear aught about, to the 
youth with $15,000 (if anywhere such 
an undergraduate exists) than to the youth 
with $1,500. If an extra large allowance 
helps an undergraduate’s grading anywhere, 
it must be in colleges where large allowances 
are rare and money scarce. In the big col- 
leges it counts for next to nothing. 


IT SEEMS TO ME that people, and especially 
“average young graduates,” when they talk 
about the uses and influence of money in 
colleges, are very prone to confuse causes, 
and to attribute to “money” results that pro- 


ceed from other things. The “grading of 
the college world” chiefly concerns popular- 
ity, prominence, influence, and the holding 
of class offices or the getting into certain 
clubs or societies to which most of the under- 
graduates think it profitable to belong. The 
young graduate who looks back and sees 
that a considerable proportion of his fellows 
who realized their hopes of popularity were 
well-to-do youths, is likely enough to say: 
“They had money.” Where did these 
young persons get their money? From their 
parents usually. It seems rarely to be asked 
or considered what else they got from them. 
They may have had manners, charm, and 
leadership; they may have been well bred, 
good-looking, and able; they may even have 
been kind and unselfish (as has been known 
to happen), and yet be grouped in the aver- 
age young graduate’s mind, not among the 
good or the lovely, but simply among the 
rich. 
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People don’t get rich by being stupid. 
Where there is more money than the average 
supply, there usually is, or has been, better 
brains than common. The repulsive and 
disgusting truth seems to be that the well-to- 
do people in this prosperous country are of’a 
higher average of ability, man for man, than 
the poorer people, and that their sons in col- 
lege are likely to have better than average wits. 

Besides that, money being a refiner, the 
sons of the well-to-do are very liable to be 
well-mannered and well brought up. It 
must be remembered that so much money 
has been passed around in this country in 
the last fifty years that some of it has lodged 
in the possession of very decent families, and 
when lads from such families go to college it 
is the most natural thing in the world that 
they should give a reasonably good account 
of themselves in whatever field of competition 
they are moved to enter. 


THIS THEN IS THE POINT: that most of the 
well-to-do lads who get what they are after 
in the college world, get it not merely because 
they have money and spend it, but because, 
from the same source their allowances come 
from, they derive better than average abili- 


ties and address, and a useful familiarity 


with polite life. That is not quite all. The 
youth who bears a name that is recognized, 
or who comes with a group of comrades from 
a large school, is less likely to be overlooked 
than one who does not. The thing that 
more than anything else hinders likely youths 
from coming to their own in the big colleges 
nowadays, is that the classes are so big that 
some good men get lost in them, and spend 
their three or four years, and graduate before 
the crowd of their fellows finds out what 
their personal merits are. That drawback 
of numbers and lack of social organization is 
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understood and deplored, but is very hard 
to overcome, though the efforts to overcome 
it and to bring together the lads of various 
sorts and conditions are incessant. 

It is somewhat better to wear a good coat 
than a bad one in this world. That is true 
in college and out. But the notion that the 
gilded youth with a $15,000 allowance and 
“‘his ‘man’ and all forms of Persian appa- 
ratus” isan important figure in our colleges, 
is poppycock. 


SINCE BisHop PotTer came home from Lon- 
don and confided to a reporter his suspicion 
that there was no love lost between the Eng- 
lish and the Americans, there has been an- 
other great inkshed on that well-worn sub- 
ject. We are all as ready to discuss the 
status of affection between ourselves and the 
English as we have been for thirty years past 
to discuss the condition of mutual regard 
between the North and the South. Both of 
these large pots of love would boil quicker 
if they were less closely watched. God bless 
the English and send them good sport. 
Some of them like us all the time; some of 
them like some of us some of the time; many 
of them don’t want to be bothered with think- 
ing about any of us any of the time. Good 
health to all of them, especially the last. 
Some of us have a natural kindness for the 
English in gross; some of us like individuals 
among them; a vast majority of us have had 
too little experience of them to have any 
opinions about them that are worth attention. 
They can understand our language, and 
we can understand theirs. Their money is 
good here, and ours goes with them. It is 
pleasanter to be different ftom them; it 
makes more variety in the world. But it is 
not necessary to be so constantly babbling 
about the difference. 
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“The outlaws fell to work with the widest brushes.” 
—‘* The Outlawry of Edith,’’ page 596. 





